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E’RE in a fix. You got us into it. Awhile ago we used to make a maga- 
zine worth 50 cents a year and sell it for 50 cents. You wanted us to 
improve it. We did. We made it better and better and again better and 

then better again, until we have traveled so far beyond the class of: publications issued 
at 50 cents a year that we can no longer produce THE DESIGNER aat this old price. 


Now, what can we doP You don’t want us to go back on all this progress we 
have made, and we don’t want to. We want to put THE DESIGNER even more 
strongly in the front rank. And you want us to. You can help us to. You ought to 
help. We are sure you will help. Beginning with the September issue we shall ask 
you to pay 75 cents a year for THE DESIGNER instead of 50 cents. And even at 


this rate you won’t be paying a sum anywhere near proportionate to the extent we 
have improved your magazine. 


Canvassers say THE DESIGNER is the easiest magazine in America to sell. 
The public wants it. It always will want it as long as we make it the ably edited, 
practical, attractive fashion and home magazine that it is now. And we’re going to do 
it. That’s why we have to raise the price. 


This August number is better than any number that preceded it. Look it over 
thoughtfully. Think of twelve numbers as good and even better than this. An extra 
charge of 25 cents on 12 numbers is very little compared with what you will receive 
for it. You ought to be willing to help us share the increased cost of making a 
better magazine for you. We know you will be. 


Up to October 15th, 1909, subscriptions will be accepted at the old rate of 50 
cents a year, and present subscribers may renew at this old rate for a period of not 
over two years. That is, a two years’ subscription for One Dollar. This gives all 
our friends a chance to make sure of THE DESIGNER for the next two years at 
50 cents per year. Those who do not act now will pay 75 cents per year, or even 
One Dollar, for we may raise the price to that figure. We know that at any fair 
price you will subscribe. The magazine is growing better every month. What do 
you say? 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY 
12-14-16 VANDAM STREET | NEW YORK 
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NONE BuT Ivory SOAP 1s GOOD ENOUGH. 


Don’t make any mistake about it.. The 
woman who does fancy work—no matter 
where she may be—knows how it should 


be washed. 


She knows that washing powders and 
labor saving soaps are all right for certain 
purposes; but the washing of fancy work is 
not one of them. 


For that, none but Ivory Soap is good 
enough. 


No other soap is so pure. 


No other soap is so mild, so gentle in 
its action. 
This combination—purity and mildness— 


makes Ivory Soap equally available for bath, 
toilet and fine laundry use. 


For those purposes, a pure soap—a soap 
that cleans but does not injure—is absolutely 


essential. Ivory Soap is such a soap. It cleans 
but it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap - ose. 99185, Pex Cent. Pure. 
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a|N THE next issue an article appears entitled “Farming 
de Luxe.’’ The author, F. G. Moorhead, tells a won- 
derful story of the twentieth-century farmer. 

“The farmer,” says Mr. Moorhead, “‘has his telephone 
and rural mail delivery; receives his morning paper be- 
fore breakfast by bicycle, automobile or interurban; 
lights his buildings with electricity and heats his house 
with a furnace. The telephone is one of his greatest 
blessings. By it every morning he is notified what the weather forecast is 
for the ensuing twenty-four hours. By it he confers with the commission 
men and traders, sells his produce when prices are highest and buys the sup- 


plies when prices are lowest.” 

The author then covers the larger pha- 
ses of modern farming in which machinery 
and brains play an important part. He 
tells of Mr. Rankin, who has grown from 
a fifty-dollar to a four-million-dollar farm- 
er; he tells of how electricity is making 
farming truly de luze. 

Mr. Moorhead’s article is exceptionally 
entertaining; and to the thinking person 
not only entertaining, but significant, as a 
picture of the American farmer’s empire, 
as yet incomplete, but surely working 
toward a magnificent fulfilment. 


THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 


HOME ene 


Saving the Truant and Making 
the Man 


“CAVING the Truant and Making the 

Man,” is another important article, 
scheduled for the September issue of 
Tue Desiener. It is written by W. L. 
Bodine, Superintendent of Compulsory 
Education, Chicago, and he tells of the 
problem of the truant and how it is be- 
ing solved by corrective institutions in 
America. 


Tllustration by Arthur Litle 


HIS LAST CIRCUS (A Story) . 
HOMELESS (A Poem) . 


THE LATENT CHARM 
The truant boy is liable to evolve into a 


criminal, and it is therefore important 
that his instincts be turned into right 
channels before they ripen and bear fruit 
in serious crime. 

A unique and efficient system was put 
into effect in Brooklyn by fining each boy 
forty dollars in tin money when he arriv- 
ed. The lad was then compelled to pay 
off this fine by good conduct and industry. 
He was paid seventy-five cents a day for 
his school work; fifteen cents for military 
drill; fifteen cents for household labors, 


Entire contents copyright, 1909, by Standard 
Fashion Company, New York City. 


etc. His maximum earning capacity was 
five dollars and fifty-five cents a week, out of which he paid ten cents for 
breakfast and supper, and twenty cents for dinner, leaving two dollars 
and seventy-five cents a week net toward paying the fine. Now the 
average boy was always thinking of “that fine’ and freedom, for when it 
was paid he would be paroled. In earning the price of liberty he also 
realized the fact that he must work in this world to attain an ambition. 
Read ‘Saving the Truant and Making the Man” in the September issue. 
Possibly it will interest you as light on a vital problem; but surely you 
will be entertained by its large fund of human interest. 


The Pin-Money Contest 


HE pin-money contest announced in the March number aroused wide- 
spread interest. Among the replies received was a large amount of 
unusually clever and practical ideas, which, when published, will prove 
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especially helpful to those who want to earn some pin-money themselves. 
The suggestions are now being read by the staff, and in an early number 
an announcement of the prize awards will be made. From a practical 


point of view the pin-money contest is one of the most successful ever held 
in THe DeEsicNeErR. 


The September Fashions 


YEAR ago this time, women were hearing startling rumors of the 
coming of scantier skirts, skin-tight sleeves and all manner of Direc- 
toire extravagances. Most alarming rumor of ‘all, there was a new figure 
coming, which everybody would have to take into account! The approach 
of fall always brings definite decisions on 
the trend of fashions—not always such ‘ 
revolutionary ones as we were treated to Jai 
twelve months ago. This year we have / 
been prepared for the style tendencies of 
the approaching season. Everybody is 
familiar with the name ‘‘moyen-Age” and 
with the style of dress it stands for,and 
everybody welcomes it. 

You will welcome the soft gathered 
skirts of the princess dresses in the Sep- 
tember Drsianer, and the slightly fitted 
corsage effects which are more than merely 
deep girdles. You will be glad to see the 
princess and semi-princess styles retain- 
ing in the main the familiar silhouette, 
yet varied by new features in sleeves and 
waistlines and in skirts. 

The styles that are coming affect not 
only the ladies’ dresses and waists and 
suits—the September Designer will 
have some charming simple styles for 
girls in’ their teens. There will be new 
sleeves for them, too, and soft shirred 
dresses, and a wonderfully becoming 
six-gored princess skirt. In the pages 
devoted to the very little folk, you will 

_find figures of the little girls in their 
miniature yoke skirts and jumper skirts. 


Theodosia Garrison 


William H. DeLacy 
Anne Hard 


Gabrielle Stewart Mulliner 
Annie Marion MacLean 


Anna Sturges Duryea 
- Naomi Harroun 


Helen Corinne Hambidge 
Bertha Esterbrook Goodier 
-Edward Wilbur Mason 


- Anne Ericsson Cudlipp 
+ + Eleanor Chalmers 


Grace Aline Luther 
Stanley Hood 


- Ruth Cranston 


I Married a Souiery Man 


| MARRIED a Society Man,” written 

by the wife of one, lends a novel note 
to the September issue. It is the third 
in the series, ‘‘I Married a Politician” 
and “I Married an Editor’ having ap- 
peared in earlier numbers. 

The intimate truthful glimpses of 
society which the society wife gives are 
exceptionally striking. She says that 
unless you are born to society life it gets to be an awful grind at times; 
that tact is society’s watchword; that everybody really in calls everybody 
else by his or her first name; that her husband is so sure of his aristocratic 
position that he shook hands with a former valet right in the New Plaza 
Hotel, and would walk down Fifth Avenue with the head gardener. 

The author of “I Married a Society Man” says many other new, pointed 
and amusing things about society, and says them in just the clever way 
you would expect. You’ll enjoy every bit of the article. 


We Want Stories of Pets 


liad THE July issue we offered prizes for stories of pets. Have you written 
Tue Destener telling about the clever things that your pet does? You 

can send as many stories as you please, but each story must be complete in 

itself. Don’t run three or four stories into one. Make each story brief. 


Emma P.. Telford 220 


Mrs. W. Harrison Black 221 
226-227 


Entered at the Post-Office, New York, as 
Second Class Mail Matter 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago, Ill., 200-202 Monroe St. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 


A New Serial by THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Illustrations by Hanson Booth 


I 

4|ND what is your name?” said Great-Aunt Lavinia in the tone of a 
recruiting sergeant. The wavering April sunshine fell through 
the diamonded panes of the south window between herself and 
the little boy. It gripped the hem of her rigid silk petticoat with 
futile quavering fingers. David watched it with fascinated eyes 
as one regards the taker of an unwarranted liberty. A moment 
more and Great-Aunt Lavinia would surely whisk her gown 
smartly away and reprove the offender. “Eh?’ said Aunt 
Lavinia. 

It was as though a general said, ‘‘Forward!’ David came up sharply at the order. 

“David Gretorex.” 

“How old are you?” 

“T will be five in January.” 

“You are four years old; answer me properly.”’ 

“T will be—” David began belligerently. He paused. As far back as he could re- 
member had come this deadlock in the catechising that preceded his aunt’s weekly 
visit. It was a situation, however, that only delayed the inevitable result. Sooner or 
later he must make the desired answer. It was small glory to fight always in a losing 
cause—he submitted philosophically. “I am four years old.” 

Aunt Lavinia smiled grimly. She hungered for victories; even one as infinitesimal 
as this was not to be despised. ‘And what are you going to be when you are a man?” 

“A sea-captain,” said David. The words were big in his mouth; his shoulders 
straightened beneath the blue-and-white checked pinafore that fell from them like a 
countryman’s smock. ‘ 

“He always says that. I can’t imagine where he gets it,” said David’s mother, 
plaintively. She lifted her blond head from the cushions of her couch and regarded 
her son with appealing blue eyes. She had the frailty and sweetness of a flower that 
blooms too soon. Her soft face with its tiny mouth and chin seemed scarcely older 
than David’s own. Her whole personality was an appeal for protection, for assurance. 
One felt that she must be led through life as one coaxes and cuddlesa little child through 
a gloomy corridor. She wore a shapeless white gown this morning and there was a 
white ribbon in her soft curls. Against the granite of Aunt Lavinia’s personality she 
was more than ever the frail, precious thing the slightest touch might shatter. 

Aunt Lavinia gave her a glance at once affectionate and contemptuous, as one might 
look at a bewildered kitten. “TI think I might guess,” she said. She addressed the 
expectant David, ‘Bring me my bag.”’ 

Aunt Lavinia’s bag was.of purple silk drawn together with long black ribbons. 
David brought it reverently from the lavender-scented guest-room. Aunt Lavinia 
extracted first her knitting and afterward two small, hard peppermints. She pressed 
them into David’s expectant mouth with the decision with which she might have 
loaded a musket. “Go and play,’”’ she commanded. 

David went willingly. back to his corner in the shade of his father’sdesk. Aunt 
Lavinia’s arrival had interrupted a momentous work of art. He had found a picture 
of a ship among the old magazines in the nursery and he was coloring it with little 
pointed crayons. The peppermint was sweet under his tongue; his occupation of 
stupendous interest; 
the conversation of his 
mother and*Aunt La- 
Vinia gave him a pleas- 
ant consciousness of 
companionship. ‘We 
might find out if we 
wanted to,” said Mrs. 
Gretorex. 

“Find what?’ said 
Aunt Lavinia. 

“Where David gets 
his love of the sea. 
They could tell us that 
—they can tell us any- 
thing.” 

“Who can?” 

“The spirits, Lavin- 
ia.” Mrs. Gretorex sat 
upright on the couch; 
a faint flush came into 
her cheeks. “Let me 
get out the table.” 

“No!” said Aunt La- 
vinia. The word seem- 
ed made of iron. ‘I 
have told you before, 
Lucy, that I do not 
hold with the weak- 
ness and superstition 
of this so-called spir- 
itualism. I have no 
patience with it.” 

David relaxed, dis- 
appointed. It was a 
very interesting game 
that his mother had 
proposed, the more so 


Belay su ce fs ee. a z ; 


is interesting game was the one on which Aunt Lavinia had set the ban of 
es ne oe Pc sale were very strange! He remembered that his father onee 
Lane si le the table was tipping beautifully and seemed annoyed beyond ex- 
Se at all with his mother; no one was ee os n ¥ oe 
with Mrs. Coyne, who had fled from him in tears. avid sig ‘ ack to hig 
se Gretorex continued the subject stubbornly. “They po us ‘ — he Hag t ingses 
were coming this year. They have always come before in May, but the spirits said 
. SA ep ES) 
eR ee etal to Mrs. Gretorex’s personality as a strong man micht have 
done; as a warrior who disdains to smite a weakling while disapproy ing utter! | of his 
views. ‘‘Have it that way if you like, Lucy,” she said magnanimously. And so the 
House on the Hillis open again? I hear that the glory of Solomon is a rag-carpet to 
it.” Her needles clicked as though echoing her opinion. — 
“Men servants and maid servants decked out like actors in a play and all to feed the 
vanity of a pair of upstarts, who three generations ago might have cleaned the boots 


of David’s grandfather.” 

“Mrs. Hastings’s father was an English gentleman.” : : . 

“Bah!” said Aunt Lavinia. The concentrated scorn of republies was in her voice. 
David dropped his ship and came out of his corner. To him the House O1 Hill 
appealed as a wonder palace in a fairy story. The blaze of its white towers in t! un- 
set was the sight he took to bed with him; majestic and wonderful it withdrew from the 
highroad as a king might stand aloof from commoners, and yet from the high sdvan- 
tage of his throne survey them all. The village was no more than a humble s liant 
at the hem of its garment; acres of woodland, of meadowland. of orchards, t et 
wonder of the lake itseli—these were the playthings of the House on the | It 
possessed its wonders as David possessed his toys. 

To hear that the genii of this place might once have been in the position to clean his 
grandfather’s boots was a thought that stunned. David raised his eyes to hi ind- 
father’s portrait. The brown, unsmiling face of the young soldier gave hii no 
assurance. He drew nearer to Aunt Lavinia. 

“As for old mahogany—I doubt if there is a piece of it left in the village except my 
own. Mr. Hastings called on me about that.’ Aunt Lavinia’s back stiffened, her 
needles clicked like swords. ‘‘Madam,’” he said, ‘I hear you have some wonderful 
old pieces of mahogany.’ ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘my forebears left me enough to keep me from 
the humiliation of purchasing from others, if that is what you mean.’”’ 

“What did he do?” said David. The retort was beyond him. He only understood 
Aunt Lavinia’s expression. He felt very sorry for Mr. Hastings. 

“He went away,” said Aunt Lavinia shortly. ‘The wisest thing he could do.” 

Mrs. Gretorex unclasped her hands from behind her curly head. They were beauti 
ful, futile hands, made to hold the roses and lilies of life. A bit of coarse sewing in the: 
would have hurt one’s sense of proportion, of fitness. ‘Martin saw their overseer last 
night. Something about that woodland Mr. Hastings wishes to buy, and he says 
she broke her speech abruptly with a glance at David. “David,” she begged, ‘‘go and 
play in the garden.” 3 

“And put on your jacket before you leave the house,” ordered Aunt Lavinia 

David went reluc- 
tantly. The April 
morning greeted him as 
he stepped out of the 
door with a frolic rush 
of wind that brushed 
his straight brown hair 
across his forehead. 
The sky was a dapple 
cf white clouds, like 
little sheep in a blue 
meadow. The smell of 
rainy fields, of fresh- 
turned earth came to 
him across the dis- 
tances. Blake, the 
stable-man, rode past, 
leading a mare to the 
upper stables. Her 
foal ran beside her on 
slender, grotesque legs, 
a little harlequin of 
horse-flesh. 

David ran to the 
Carriage gate and 
clambered to its top to 
watch them pass. He 
Swung the gate gently 
to and fro as he be- 
strode it. That was, 
he told himself, how it 
must be when a ship 
lifts over the little 
waves. The wind in 
the budding trees 
above him was the 
sound of the sails that 


that he had no slight- 
est understanding of it. 
He had watched his 
motherand Mrs. Coyne, 
the farmer’s wife, a score of times at it, an unobtrusive little figure beside his mother’s 
chair, awed into silence in the elusive atmosphere of mystery. First Mrs. Coyne 
would draw down the shutters until the room was in darkness. Then she and his 
mother would seat themselves at either side of a little mahogany table, and his mother 
would say in a hushed whisper, ‘Have you anything to say to us? Is there any mes- 
Sage you would like to give?’ His mother’s hands and Mrs. Coyne’s would lie upon 
the table so their finger-tips touched—the delicate pink-and-white of one against the 
coarse brown of the other—and presently the table would begin to tip, slowly at first 
and then more and more violently, and then his mother and Mrs. Coyne would ask 
questions, and his mother would spell slowly through the alphabet, beginning anew 
whenever the table tipped; and always before it was over Mrs. Coyne would say in a 
voice quite unlike the one David was accustomed to hear, ‘‘Where is my daugh- 
ter?” and her face as she listened to the spelling wore a look that frightened while it 


® fascinated him. 
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DAVID WENT WILLINGLY BACK TO THE CORNER IN THE SHADE OF HIS FATHER’S DESK 


bore him. 

The dream broke 
with the sight of the 
doctor’s carriage turn- 
that led to the House on the Hill. aide et 


It had stood too often in David’s ow 
ue Hc i 1 S i é < own dooryard to 
be an unfamiliar sight, and he lifted his brown hand to give the doctor greeting as he 


passed. Instead, Doctor Lawton drew up at the gate. His face was smiling—there 
Lom is not given every day for a 
a man as high in the profession as the one who sat 
as d on a time-table, 

e blue-smocked figure on the gate. “Davie,” 
at there is a little girl at the House on the Hill.” 


he said, “run in and tell your mother th 


AVID was eight year Id w ‘ 
D uae = zeae when he became a scholar and realized the possibilities 
; printed page that he loved, and the mechanical march of figures 


that he hated. Qn his eighth birthday hi i 
down the frozen highway to Gresteaane Pat took van by Ge Bea aes 
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Aunt Lavinia’s youth had not been devoid of advantages. She had held out for and 
received a masculine education in the days when a young woman’s brain was not en- 
couraged beyond the point of flower-painting and guitar-playing and a feeble gripping 
of the three R’s. Aunt Lavinia had conquered Latin and subdued Greek. The great- 
er part of the old Gretorex library stood on her shelves—the ammunition that was to 
break down the defenses of little David’s ignorance. 

He stepped out bravely, endeavoring to match his short steps with his father’s stride. 
He was a brown twig of a boy, slender and straight like a young Indian, and with the 
unsmiling face of the soldier who had been his grandfather. 

The January morning was cold and clear and still, like a young nun wrapt in con- 
templation. The House on the Hill stood sharply against the cold, pale blue of the 
sky, its slender white spires as sharply outlined as the fingers of a hand held before a 
light. David’s eyes were drawn to it while he walked with his father over the road 
that had frozen in great ridges as though a giant comb had been drawn through its 
length. 

There were signs of humankind about the great house. From one chimney astraight 
column of smoke rose in an unwavering line. There were men passing to and fro in 
the grounds. 

“They are here always, now,” said David enjoyingly. 

“Yes,” said Martin Gretorex. The face he turned toward his son was strangely like 
the boy’s. He was the oak of which David was the twig; he suggested strength held 
back by a very leash of self-control. One felt that his mouth was a door he could lock 
at will, but his eyes betrayed him—they were eyes of a lover; the poet and dreamer 
looked out from them, and the poem and the dream were realized neither in his farm 
nor housing, nor yet in the straight-limbed little lad that held his hand. 

Martin Gretorex put the world and his son aside and forgot them in his contempla- 
tion of his wife, that fragile porcelain lamp unlighted by any flame save that reflection 
of his own soul that he saw there. : 

“Will they always be there now?” said David. 

“Perhaps so,’”’ said his father. ‘Mrs. Hastings is trying to make it as much as 
possible like her English home.” 

“Where is England?” 

“Across the sea.” 

“Then some day I will go there,’”’ said David with conviction. 

“You are so sure?” 

“Oh, yes,” said David. He gave his father the surprised glance of one who hears an 
acknowledged fact disputed. The ocean he had never seen was more familiar to him 
than the oaks that he had played about since babyhood. His path to it, so he had 
gleaned from the wisdom of Aunt Lavinia, led from her library to a place called An- 
napolis and from there straight to his heart’s desire. ‘‘Why do you never talk to 
me about the sea as Aunt Lavinia does, father?” 

“Because I know nothing of it,” said his father, shortly. ‘I tell you about horses 
and planting and plowing as a farmer should.’? David subsided as one with no 
further interest in the matter. One does not ask for a fairy tale to be given a sum. 

Aunt Lavinia’s house was set squarely on the edge of the highroad. For all its 
rambling bigness it suggested a sentry forever on the watch. Its many-paned glisten- 
ing windows seemed always to regard one with suspicion. 

Aunt Lavinia, it appeared, had been regarding the highroad as well. She took 
David from his father quite as though he were a parcel she had been expecting. She 
held him in her hand, as it were, as she talked a moment with his father. ‘Is Lucy 
better? Dr. Lawton tells me the headaches grow more frequent.” 

“T am afraid so,” said Martin Gretorex. His own brow contracted as though he 
himself felt the pain of them. 

“A little less of that table-tipping nonsense might be beneficial. It is enough to put 
any one’s nerves on edge. I came in the other day and found Mrs. Coyne and herself 
in the thick of it. Why don’t you stop it, Martin?” 

“T will,” said her nephew. 

Aunt Lavinia shook her head after him. ‘You will do nothing of the sort, Martin 
Gretorex. Where Lucy is concerned you are a reed in the wind,” she said. 

She tightened her grip on David’s hand as she led him across the freezing hall into 
her living-room. Its open door greeted them with a grateful sense of heat from the 
stove that stood squarely before the disused fireplace. Aunt Lavinia could be modern 
when it came to a question of comfort. The iron warrior that surmounted the stove 
seemed to view contemptuously the slender-legged chairs and table that a careful hand 
had drawn from too close contact with the element he guarded. All the old odors that 
clung about the room revived in its unfamiliar warmth. The odors of old books, of 
spicy preserved roses, of hangings that had spent immemorial summers in cedar 
chests, rose to greet David like tender, fragile ghosts. 

One could not say that Aunt Lavinia taught;she drilled. In the days that followed, 
David found himself disciplined like a refractory regiment. Aunt Lavinia had small 
patience with the dreams that sent her pupil's mind drifting like a rudderless sloop, 
though with the instinct of a true teacher and with infinite tact she seized upon one 
and molded it to her purpose. “David, she asked, how many are two and one?” 

David quick- 
ly elevated 
three fingers, 
but found no 
name for the 
trinity. 

Soba Sal GL 
Aunt Lavinia, 
frowning down 
his hand, ‘‘if a 
ship has two 
masts and one 
mast, what is 
it?” 

‘SA three- 
masted schoon- 
er,”’ said David 
with convic- 
tion. In like 
manner, as the 
winter went on, 
Aunt Lavinia 
took him cruis- 
ing through 
geography, and 
sailing, glori- 
ously now, 
through his first 
and second 
readers. 

It was a 
strange, un- 
childlike life 
that David led. 
He lived among 
his elders as a 
solitary little 
plant might 
blossom among 
a somber com- 
— pany of trees. 

Playmates of 


DAVID KNELT BESIDE HIS MOTHER’S CHAIR 
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his own age there were 
none. Sometimes on 
fair-days, or when his ; wise 
father went to the phe Sa 
country-seat on busi- ; : fo 
ness of his own, he Se. Bh 

would take David with Ce ee 
him and there might % & 
follow a ball game with 
Lawyer Elder’s sons on 
the green—a glorious 
event to be remember- 
ed for weeks—while his 
father was closeted 
with Mr. Elder in the 
latter’s office. Some- 
times, too, Dr. Lawton 
would give him plum- 
cake, and little pink- 
and-white Peggy would 
emerge from behind 
her father’s chair and, 


SHE PROMPTLY SAT DOWN IN THE FROZEN ROAD 


urged by tender commands and promises, show her dolls and picture-books to Da- 
vid, the while in a panic of bashfulness that David pitied without comprehending. 

Beyond the occasional glimpses of the Elder boys and Peggy, David lived his life 
among his elders. His days were spent with Aunt Lavinia. In the evening at his 
own house the red curtains would be drawn across the sitting-room windows. A great 
fire would be lighted on the hearth and his father would draw his mother’s couch before 
it and sit beside her with his hand on hers. They did not talk very much, and David 
was seldom included in the conversation. 

Before the joy of the printed page was his, it was the little David’s sole entertain- 
ment to watch their faces in the fireshine. The light would dance in his mother’s curls 
and glow like a rose on herjpretty helpless face and hands. When his father bent to 
her the same light would envelop him, but then it seemed not like a rose that beautified, 
but like a flame that burned. 

It was better when he left his corner of the ingle and sought diversion in the kitchen. 
There was a red cloth on the table there beneath the big amp, and Mrs. Coyne would 
stop her sewing to give David a cinnamon cookie from the crock in the cupboard, and 
Mr. Coyne, who had a fund of wonderful stories about sailors and ships, would occasion- 
ally burst into song for David’s benefit. When it was bedtime he would go back to 
the living-room to say good night, a ceremony that included an apologetic pat on his 
brown head from his father and a caress from his mother, fragrant and yet strangely 
unresponsive, as though he had lifted his face to a rose. 

Sometimes Mrs. Coyne would hold the lamp that lighted him to his room; oftener it 
was Delia, the pale young Irish girl, who was Mrs. Coyne’s helper and whose home- 
sick eyes were always on the watch for the postman across the hedge. It was from her 
that David learned enough religion to terrify him, a condition which she had in no wise 
anticipated, and which she endeavored to dispel with all the lovely legends that told of 
happy miracles and gift-bearing angels. : 

When she had heard his prayers and taken away the light, there was always the 
House on the Hill to look at. Sometimes, when the night was clear, it seemed like the 
palace of the thousand lights in a fairy-book. It was worth getting out of one’s bed 
and pattering across the cold floor to the window to see. 

It seemed unfortunate that one’s only glimpse of the dwellers in this wonderful 
place was obtained when they drove rapidly by one on the highroad, leaving a misty 
impression of glittering harness and dark furs and the glimpse of two forms, with occa- 
sionally a smaller one between—the princess, presumably, whose advent Dr. Lawton 
had sent him to announce to his mother. 

As a rule David’s dreams sent him seaward as the great winds go, but one night his 
last glance at his wonder-house resolved itself into his sleep. In his dream he found 
himself going up the long avenue that led to it and there was a great singing in his heart 
because he was dressed in his best clothes and it was plain that he had been bidden to 
enter and be entertained in the house itself, but, lo! when he reached it after climbing 
an uncommon number of white steps, there was no welcome for him; no one came to 
throw open the great door, and though he beat upon the lighted windows, through 
which he could see any number of people dancing and disporting themselves, they only 
laughed and shook their heads at him. In his dreams he went about the house, trying 
every door, and always aware that some one inside would open it to him if she were not 
always prevented just as her hand touched the lock. 

He awoke with a sense of hurt and disappointment that lessened during his break- 
fast and disappeared utterly later in the day, owing to shipwreck among the treacher- 
ous rocks of numbers. He was a long time getting out of the wreck, a ‘it were, seeing 
that the commander-in-chief left a great deal to the crew, and it was well into twilight 
when Aunt Lavinia helped him into his greatcoat quite as though it had been a suit of 
armor. She opened the front door for him and a dreary world came into sight, a world 
of cold, gray distances and shivering, naked trees, that appealed like old, half-frozen 
beggars. ‘‘Keep your shoulders back and your hands at your sides and don’t dawdle 
on the way,” commanded Aunt Lavinia. 

David set off, a sturdy, erect little figure in the waning light. It was little more 
than a half-hour’s walk between his own home and Aunt Lavinia’s, and he whistled 
sturdily as he went down the deserted road. 

The lights were already burning in the House on the Hill, and as he passed the bronze 
gates that closed its grounds from the highway his dream came back to him and his 
straight brows met in a frown. 

He whistled louder to show his indifference as he passed, a brave whistle that made a 
path for him through the ash-colored twilight. It was a song that Mr. Coyne had 
taught him the night before. Mr. Coyne’s father had been a Devon man, and the song 
his son had charmed David with was a song about the pixies: 

“The little people make the bread, 
When lazy maids lie late.” 
whistled David and suddenly broke a note in two, for in the road before him, apparent- 
ly headed in the same direction as himself, an adventurous pixy in a scarlet cloak was 
taking the air. 
(Continued on page 225) 
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WHAT MY COURT WORK HAS TAUGHT ME 
ABOUT THE HOME 


a|[THOUT the family the 
state would quickly come 
to an end. In the family 
the state has had its origin. 
In the family the state is 
daily renewed. The habits 
of obedience, kindness and 
other virtues that are de- 

: j veloped in the family and 
create the very atmosphere of domestic happi- 
ness, express themselves as respect for the law, 
interest in social welfare and good citizenship 
when the children of the family take their places 
in the larger life of the commonwealth and 
help to promote the general welfare, the es- 
tablishment of peace, and the preservation of 
that civil and political liberty that is the basis 
of our civilization. The home, then, is the 
natural unit of the state, and if all be well with 
the home, all will be well with the state, and 
the threshold of the home is marriage. 

Notwithstanding that poets have sung of the 
joys of marriage, there is something radically 
wrong in our family life, as shown by a bulletin 
just issued from the U. 8S. Census Bureau, sta- 
ting that divorce is more prevalent with us than 
among other peoples; that in 1906 divorces 
were increasing about three times as fast as the 
population, and the available data indicates 
that not less than one marriage in twelve is ulti- 
mately terminated by divorce. Three-fifths of 
these unhappy marriages endure less than ten 
years. The percentage of divorces has more 
than doubled during the past forty years. 

In nearly forty per cent. of the cases of dil 
vorce granted there are children whose homes 
are thus broken, and yet the human heart goes 
out in sympathy to other children untimely 
bereft by death of either parent. Is not this 
loss to the children and the wider loss to the 
state to be in some wise lessened? When it is 
remembered that frequency and ease of divorce 
marked the beginning of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, it behooves us to study the 
cause of this great national malady. Desertion, 
infidelity, drunkenness, cruelty, are among the 
causes most frequently alleged in the petitions 
for divorce. And we must deny ourselves the 
consoling unction that it is only the very rich or 
the very poor who seek divorce. The vicious 
‘indulgences of some of the rich are pregnant 
reasons for the disruption of families, but the 
cost of the legal proceedings debar the very 
poor from seeking in the courts freedom from 
the matrimonial yoke. 


MAREtAL unrest and unhappiness among 
the poor have given rise in forty-four of 
our States to laws making it a crime for the 
-husband and father to fail to support his wife 
and children. We have such a law at the na- 
tion’s capital. Ex-President Roosevelt secured 
for the District of Columbia a great deal of what 
might be termed social legislation. During his 
term were enacted the compulsory-education 
law, the child-labor law, the juvenile-court 
law, the law making it a misdemeanor for the 
husband or father to fail to support his needy 
wife or children, and other laws that are 
calculated to make life in Washington an ex- 
pression of all that is highest and best in 
American life. The non-support law is for 
the protection of the home. If the child be 
fed in the home, his hunger will not drive 
him into the streets to beg or steal. The 
Juvenile Court has been given jurisdiction in 
the enforcement of the non-support law con- 
currently with the Criminal Court. Indeed, 
the logical development of the Juvenile Court 
would require that it have cognizance of every- 
thing directly affecting family life from the 
Standpoint of public law. In this way the 
court will become a most effective agency for 
the good it was established to accomplish. 
In cases under this law the husband and 
father is made to recall his obligation to wife 
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By WILLIAM H. DE LACY 


Judge of the Washington Juvenile Court 


and children, and in every hopeful case is given 
the opportunity to meet such obligation by 
being placed on probation on conditions; that 
is, that he will discontinue whatever is the 
cause of his delinquency, such as drunkenness, 
and will, each Saturday night or other pay- 
day, deposit at the police-station of the pre- 
cinct wherein he resides, a stipulated amount 
graduated according to the needs of the family 
and his earning capacity, to be turned over, 
through the clerk of the Juvenile Court, with- 
out any costs or other diminution whatever, 
to the family for its support. These regular 
appearances at the station-house bring the hus- 
band under the observation of the desk-ser- 
geant, which has a moral influence in keeping 
him faithful to his promise to:abstain from the 
use of liquor or other vicious habits. 


Dunne the first year of the operation of 
this law there were two hundred and 
fifty-four cases. heard, of which forty-two 
were committed to the workhouse, and by 
another excellent provision of the law their 
wives received fifty cents for each day’s work 
performed there. The other two hundred and 
twelve were placed upon probation and paid 
from their earnings, through the court, for 
the benefit of their wives and children, six 
thousand dollars. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1908, there were heard in the Juvenile 
Court six hundred and thirty-six cases of non- 
support, of whom seventy-three were sent to 
the workhouse, their wives to receive fifty cents 
for each day’s work the husbands performed 
there, and five hundred and sixty-three were 
placed upon probation, and these paid, through 
the clerk of the court, $21,888.56 for the main- 
tenance of their families. There are to-day 
upon the relief-roll of the court two hundred and 
Seventy families, who would otherwise be a 
burden upon the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia, but under the operation of this law 
the husbands are supporting them. Many a 
lazy fellow has by this means been made to go 
to work, so that the non-support law is promo- 
tive of American industry. It may be remark- 
ed in passing, that all courts should be em- 
powered to give misdemeanants time to pay 
their fines, placing them meanwhile upon pro- 
bation, and, in the event of commitment to a 
workhouse or jail, to order a daily allowance for 
the family or dependents of the prisoner, to be 
earned by him during confinement, in order to 
avoid punishing the innocent family with him. 
Efforts are constantly made to reconcile hus- 
bands and wives in order to preserve the family, 
which is the true unit in the state. More than 
two years ago, one Saturday afternoon, there 
came to the court a man having in custody a 
fifteen-year-old girl whom he wished committed 
to a reformatory. While he was there, a wom- 
an in tears entered, accompanied by six chil- 
dren. Soon it became apparent that she was 
the man’s wife, each having come from a dif- 


ferent motive and without the knowledge of the - 


other. The oldest girl’s offending was that she 
had actively sympathized with the mother in 
the husband’s drunken brawls with the wife. 
He had lately sold all the furniture and driven 
his family away. The home had been a squalid 
one in an alley, although the man’s earning 
capacity was some eighteen dollars per week. 
A long consultation was held, during which the 
husband was reminded of the duties of protec- 
tion and support which he owed his wife, and 
the wife of the obligations of obedience and 
service to the husband, and both were admon- 
ished that they were bound to keep the children 
in a proper environment which was also a home; 
a home in which resided both father and mother, 
happy in the faithful performance of their duties 
to each other and to their children. The hus- 
band, apart from the children, was shown his 
vice of intemperance in all its hideousness; how 
it not only prevented him doing his paternal] 
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duty, but made him an active agent of destruc- 
tioninthehome. He agreed toamend his ways 
and to take the pledge. He said he would go 
that afternoon to an instalment house and pro- 
cure household goods to refurnish the home. 
It was still his right to occupy the house, as the 
rent period had not expired. To the embarrass- 
ment of a bashful court, he not only clasped his 
wife’s hand, but leaned over and kissed her. 
They have since moved from the alley home into 
a neat house in the suburbs, which the father is 
now purchasing with his savings. 

Last year a man was arraigned for non-sup- 
port of his wife and children. Forty-three 
times he had been convicted in the police court 
of drunkenness. Forty-three times his wife 
had slaved and begged and, what was worse, 
had taken her little children upon her begging 
expeditions to get money to pay his fine. Re- 
leased, he would shortly again get drunk and 
beat his patient wife. I asked him which he 
loved more, whisky or his little ones. He re- 
plied, “Whisky is my only pleasure, and I won’t 
give it up for anybody.”” He was committed to 
the workhouse for six months. Six weeks there 
brought about a different disposition, and he 
was paroled therefrom on condition that he 
take the pledge and keep it, and pay through the 
court eight dollars per week for the support of 
his family. He was a skilled mechanic, with a 
wage of three dollars per day. When his prom- 
ises to do better were accepted by the court, he 
was reminded that but one person in the com- 
munity could return him to confinement, and 
that was himself. He kept his promises from 
January to September, and then again became 
delinquent. He was brought back, and re- 
turned to the workhouse to serve the unexpired 
portion of his sentence. 


SOMETIMES it develops that the father has 

been so long a drunkard that the mother 
loses hope and courage and herself becomes 
addicted to the habit. Ina case of this kind, 
with both parents drunkards, the home was 
indeed a wretched place for the five chil- 
dren. When haled into court, the husband 
and father was ill. He was sent to a hospital 
for medical treatment. Subsequently he was 
placed upon probation on condition that he 
keep sober, move into anew and better neigh- 
borhood, and pay through the clerk of the 
court a set sum for the support of his family. 
He has moved out of the old environment into 
another part of the city, and is keeping his 
other promises; but unfortunately the wife’s 
intemperance still continues, much to the shame 
of the children, especially of a comely daughter 
who clings to her mother with unusual devotion, 
bestowing upon her most of her earnings in one 
of the department stores. The wife has agreed 
to submit to special treatment for the cure of 
the alcoholic habit, and the outcome will be 
watched with much anxiety. 

A similar case about two years ago resulted 
in the children being distributed among differ- 
ent child-caring institutions. One of them, a 
lad of twelve or thereabouts, ran away from the 
institution in which he had been placed. When 
apprehended and brought. back, I inquired of 
him, “Were you not well housed, well fed, 
and otherwise well treated in the institution?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Why, then, did 
you run away?” He sobbed out, “None of my 
people—nobody came to see me.” “Well, that 
Is too bad: I will see your family; but do you not 
think that you had better return to the institu- 
tion?” Again bursting into tears he replied 
“It’s all right, but I don’t want to go there; I 
Want a home.” Everybody present Sympa- 
thizo 1 with the little fellow’s heartache, and one 
kind man offered him a real home and employ- 


ment in his office, which was accepted. Is ita 


great wonder that children from such domestic 
environments commit crime? 


(Continued on page 228) 
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By ANNE HARD 


Illustrations by H. J. Mowat 


PART II 


UNIVERSITY OF AUSONIA, 
OTHER DARLING: January twenty-eighth. 
How long it seems since I bade you good-by! I just see you 
standing on the platform waving to me, with the morning sun- 
shine in your hair and Major jumping about you and father ta- 
king the blankets off the horses—and the long prairie behind you. 
I have grown so used to the hills here that I shall miss them 
when I go away from them forever a year from next June. 
They are like the scene of an old battlefield—these days of 
January thaw, covered with skeletons of snow, or like a beach 
strewn with bleaching wreckage. 

I speak of saying good-by next year because I am sure that even though things 
don’t look any brighter than they did at Christmas vacation, some way I shall work 
through to graduation. And after that, J can help too! 

I am glad you take me into your confidence in your money worries, and I am, I 
hope, as you say, ‘‘brave enough to face the chance of sudden poverty.” 

I don’t think I would be, however, if it were not for my life here. There is always 
something to wake you out of futile repining and to make you gird yourself for contest 
—to make you determined to be strong. 

Yesterday I caught myself staring at the page, not getting a word into my mind, 
when Estelle called me. The girls were to have a meeting to arrange for the annual 
carnival. 

It is one of the loveliest events of the year and it is entirely arranged and performed 
by the Athletic Association. The gym is all divided off into little booths, each for a 
different nation. Then the old folk-dances are given to the music of the old folk-tunes. 

It takes so much practise, and by the time you are through with even one hour’s 
work, say, on one of those ‘‘Romeika’s,’’ you thoroughly realize that dancing is exercise. 

We were hardly through with the meeting when it 
was time for basket-ball practise. ‘‘Basket-ball prac- 
tise’? doesn’t mean just cavorting with a ball either. We 
have to buck the thing up and take quizzes on it just as if 
it were Math or Lit or anything else. I tell you, basket- 
ball and hockey are getting to be highly intellectual 
exercises. 

And I also tel] you that fifty minutes of the theory 
and practise of keeping a ball moving away from a spot 
without getting off that spot yourself, followed by a run 
around the yard for a lungful of fresh air, and after that 
a shower, gives zest to life. I was back at work by 
five in such fettle that by the time I had to dress for 
dinner I had that history lesson nailed. . 

One thing I am sorry to say is, that we have had to 
give up our training table: Wegirls whoare on the upper- 
elass teams had one table in the Hall, and the Fresh- 
men and Sophomores had another. The girls had voted 
almost unanimously that one requirement for playing on 
any team was to be the maintenance of strict training. 
Of course this is very much simpler when you have a 
table by yourselves where no sweets are served, nor rich 
dressings nor veal nor pies and things. 

But so many of the girls complained that the poor 
matron was quite beside herself. And thensome of them 
would nibble at the roast beef and go down to the Palace 
of Sweets afterward and fill up on macaroons and pista- 
chio ice-cream. So Miss May Hume made a speech at 
yesterday’s mass-meeting in which she said the girls 
were not good sports. 

Some of the girls were wild and got up and pointed out 
how Leta had had her head cut open in a game last year, 
and how many of the girls go to all the ’ Varsity games 
and how we have won and held records of 16 2-10 in the 100-yard hurdle, and so on. 

Miss May Hume just smiled and waited till they were all through. 

“But all that doesn’t matter very much,” she went on, calmly. ‘‘The question to 
ask yourselves, is, ‘Do I stick?’ ‘Am I too emotional? ‘Do I lose my head too eas- 
ily?’ and ‘Can I sacrifice the Immediate Little to the Ultimate Large?’ ” 

Then she announced that the Faculty had ruled that there would be no more games 
for the girls with outside teams,—nothing but class contests in the future. 

Every one was so dazed that the meeting broke up in silence. 

I had to stay a little while, but when I 
finally got up to my room, there was Estelle 
(who is—or I should say, alas, was—the 
captain of the girls’ ’Varsity team) with her 
head buried in the pillows, sobbing in big 
undulations which shook her whole body, 
with Mary on one side of her holding smell- 
ing-salts and Eleanor on the other patting 
her on the shoulder. 

Helen Black, who is quite stocky, though 
tall, and was center, was sitting in my Morris 
chair and weeping into a cup of tea, and Bes- 
sie Smith (forward) was standing at the win- 
dow, flattening her nose against the glass 
and cooling her face, which was all red from 
crying. 

There were several upper-classmen ma- 
king tea for them and trying to soothe them 
because, really, Estelle was making a horrible 
row, when Lurenia—your Lurenia Brown— 
walked in. 

She stopped at the door, but I made her 
come right in—even though as a younger 
girl she was a bit de trop at sucha time and 
could hardly be expected to realize or to 
share the sorrows of upper-classmen such as 


“| SHOULDN'T THINK YOU'D DO THIS” these. 


WE HAD A BONFIRE OF CAPS AND TROPHIES 


She came in and took a 
cup of tea and then sat 
and stirred it, looking out 
of her near-sighted eyes at 
her weeping surroundings. paeue 

Then there was the effect YESTERDAY I CAUGHT MYSELF STARING AT THE PAGE 
of a large February icicle 
melting just enough to drip down the spine of every one present. It seemed to be a 
voice, which could hardly be called human, proceeding from Miss Brown. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d do this,’’ she was saying. 

The girls actually almost stopped crying to listen to her. 

“Tt seems to me you are quite justifying any one who says that women aren’t good 
sports when you behave like this.’’ Period. 

Bessie Smith had picked up a plate of fudges and was eating one of them as if they 
were funeral baked meats. Lurenia fixed her eye on Bessie next. 

“And even if there isn’t going to be a’ Varsity any more, you’ll be in training for the 
Junior team, won’t you?” 

Bessie laid a half-bitten fudge back on the plate. (And Bessie is fond of fudges.) 

“Well! Of all the——” 

But Estelle had managed to hear everything that was going on, for all her sobbing. 

“Out of the mouths of babes!’ she said, chokily, but she couldn’t help smiling. 

Then she jumped up and seized the ’Varsity pennant on her wall. 

“Girls!” she cried, “the king is dead. Long live the king! We'll have a bonfire 
on the lower campus to-night. All ’Varsity sweaters, badges, insignia and trophies 
of former contests to be burned. Exit the old régime of contests. Enter the new 
day of purified athletics and organized play!’—or something like that. 

So we did. We had a bonfire of caps and trophies, and the girls danced around it 
in the glimmery-glary dark and made speeches and all 
pledged ourselves to the Girls’ Athletic Association and 
Miss Hume and the University of Ausonia and Prexy 
and one another and got very loyal and very enthusiastic 
and there weren’t any more tears. 

And I have to laugh when I look back at it, to see how 
that little Lurenia started the whole thing, even if she 
didn’t know it herself. 

’ It’s just another case of side-combs. 

You know, when the girls first begin to play, they will 
wear side-combs and bone or shell hairpins. You can 
just hear them crackling all over the gym in the early 
Freshman work But they soon find they have to tie 
their hair up plain and smooth, just the same as they have 
to leave off long skirts and fussy waists. And once 
they’re used to it, they like it. So I think it will be the 
same with other things too. 

Then we’ll just be as good sports and we'll be strong 
women too. And when we do marry we won’t be just 
loads on our husbands. 

Will we? 

Dear me! What a tirade! But I got quite excited 
about it all, so you have the benefit. 

If I ever grow up to be the woman you are, athletics 
or not, some other man’|l be just as happy as father has 
been all this time. 

Good night, lovely mother! 


Your Parry. 


University or Ausonia, February seventeenth. 
Morrergcins Dear: 

You ought to hear the howls of triumph from under 
my window as I write. They are Sophomore howls. 

Their leven are burying the Senior pennant which they won this afternoon, beside 
the Freshman pennant which they won two weeks ago. And prophetic Junior 
eyes are looking for another grave in the same row. For we meet the Sophs next. 

The Sophs have been at their buryin’ over two hours. The Freshies tried to drive 
them from their graveyard by throwing water on them from an upper window, but 
the Sophs rushed the room and locked the doors. Most of the leading Freshies were 
locked in the closets. You can hear their groans answering the Sophomore yells. 

We Juniors have to keep out of it because we haven’t played them yet. But how 
we look forward to next Saturday! 

If we don’t put those Sophs in their proper place by winning with flying colors, ’10 
will be disgraced forever, there will be no peace for any upper-classmen in the Hall, 
and it will be very bad indeed for the Sophs 
themselves, because this has been the first 
time in history an under-class team has 
won out toa final game. It’s always been 
Junior and Senior team before. 

Why, even the boys are excited about 
it. They aren’t allowed to come to the 
girls’ games, but every time a ’10 man 
meets a ’10 girl on the Campus, he reminds 
her to encourage the team. 

You can imagine how all this reacts on 
the team itself. Eleanor (guard) is stand- 
ing by the glass as I write, twisting her hair 
around tight so as to feel it pull at the 
roots. She always does that before an ex- 
amination or when she’s going to be in a 
play. Marian (forward) hasa cushion over 
her head to drown the noise. I am letting 
it off on you, although you can tell from 
my writing how nervous 1am. If we are 
like this with the game almost two weeks 
away, what will we be when the time 
comes? 


(Continued on page 222) “IT’S ALL OVER, PAT.” SHE SAID 
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WHAT MY COURT WORK HAS TAUGHT ME 
ABOUT THE HOME 


@|ITHOUT the family the 
state would quickly come 
to an end. In the family 
the state has had its origin. 
In the family the state is 
daily renewed. The habits 
of obedience, kindness and 
other virtues that are de- 
: veloped in the family and 
create the very atmosphere of domestic happi- 
ness, express themselves as respect for the law, 
interest in social welfare and good citizenship 
when the children of the family take their places 
in the larger life of the commonwealth and 
help to promote the general welfare, the es- 
tablishment of peace, and the preservation of 
that civil and political liberty that is the basis 
of our civilization. The home, then, is the 
natural unit of the state, and if all be well with 
the home, all will be well with the state, and 
the threshold of the home is marriage. 

Notwithstanding that poets have sung of fhe 
joys of marriage, there is something radically 
wrong in our family life, as shown by a bulletin 
just issued from the U. S. Census Bureau, sta- 
ting that divorce is more prevalent with us than 
among other peoples; that in 1906 divorees 
were increasing about three times as fast as the 
population, and the available data indicates 
that not less than one marriage in twelve is ulti- 
mately terminated by divorce. Three-fifths of 
these unhappy marriages endure less than ten 
years. The percentage of divorces has more 
than doubled during the past forty years. 

In nearly forty per cent. of the cases of dif 
vorce granted there are children whose homes 
are thus broken, and yet the human heart goes 
out in sympathy to other children untimely 
bereft by death of either parent. Is not this 
loss to the children and the wider loss to the 
state to be in some wise lessened? When it is 
remembered that frequency and ease of divorce 
marked the beginning of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, it behooves us to study the 
cause of this great national malady. Desertion, 
infidelity, drunkenness, cruelty, are among the 
causes most frequently alleged in the petitions 
for divorce. And we must deny ourselves the 
consoling unction that it is only the very rich or 
the very poor who seek divorce. The vicious 
‘indulgences of some of the rich are pregnant 
reasons for the disruption of families, but the 
cost of the legal proceedings debar the very 
poor from seeking in the courts freedom from 
the matrimonial yoke. 


MA8itaL unrest and unhappiness among 
the poor have given rise in forty-four of 
our States to laws making it a crime for the 
-husband and father to fail to support his wife 
and children. We have such a law at the na- 
tion’s capital. Ex-President Roosevelt secured 
for the District of Columbia a great deal of what 
might be termed social legislation. During his 
term were enacted the compulsory-education 
law, the child-labor law, the juvenile-court 
law, the law making it a misdemeanor for the 
husband or father to fail to support his needy 
wife or children, and other laws that are 
calculated to make life in Washington an ex- 
pression of all that is highest and best in 
American life. The non-support law is for 
the protection of the home. If the child be 
fed in the home, his hunger will not drive 
him into the streets to beg or steal. The 
Juvenile Court has been given jurisdiction in 
the enforcement of the non-support law con- 
currently with the Criminal Court. Indeed, 
the logical development of the Juvenile Court 
would require that it have cognizance of every- 
thing directly affecting family life from the 
Standpoint of public law. In this way the 
court will become a most effective agency for 
the good it was established to accomplish. 
In cases under this law the husband and 
father is made to recall his obligation to wife 
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Judge of the Washington Juvenile Court 


and children, and in every hopeful case is given 
the opportunity to meet such obligation by 
being placed on probation on conditions; that 
is, that he will discontinue whatever is the 
cause of his delinquency, such as drunkenness, 
and will, each Saturday night or other pay- 
day, deposit at the police-station of the pre- 
cinct wherein he resides, a stipulated amount 
graduated according to the needs of the family 
and his earning capacity, to be turned over, 
through the clerk of the Juvenile Court, with- 
out any costs or other diminution whatever, 
to the family for its support. These regular 
appearances at the station-house bring the hus- 
band under the observation of the desk-ser- 
geant, which has a moral influence in keeping 
him faithful to his promise to:abstain from the 
use of liquor or other vicious habits. 


DURING the first year of the operation of 
this law there were two hundred and 
fifty-four cases. heard, of which forty-two 
were committed to the workhouse, and by 
another excellent provision of the law their 
wives received fifty cents for each day’s work 
performed there. The other two hundred and 
twelve were placed upon probation and paid 
from their earnings, through the court, for 
the benefit of their wives and children, six 
thousand dollars. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1908, there were heard in the Juvenile 
Court six hundred and thirty-six cases of non- 
support, of whom seventy-three were sent to 
the workhouse, their wives to receive fifty cents 
for each day’s work the husbands performed 
there, and five hundred and sixty-three were 
placed upon probation, and these paid, through 
the clerk of the court, $21,888.56 for the main- 
tenance of their families. There are to-day 
upon the relief-roll of the court two hundred and 
seventy families, who would otherwise be a 
burden upon the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia, but under the operation of this law 
the husbands are supporting them. Many a 
lazy fellow has by this means been made to go 
to work, so that the non-support law is promo- 
tive of American industry. It may be remark- 
ed in passing, that all courts should be em- 
powered to give misdemeanants time to pay 
their fines, placing them meanwhile upon pro- 
bation, and, in the event of commitment to a 
workhouse or jail, to order a daily allowance for 
the family or dependents of the prisoner, to be 
earned by him during confinement, in order to 
avoid punishing the innocent family with him. 
Efforts are constantly made to reconcile hus- 
bands and wives in order to preserve the family, 
which is the true unit in the state. More than 
two years ago, one Saturday afternoon, there 
came to the court a man having in custody a 
fifteen-year-old girl whom he wished committed 
to areformatory. While he was there, a wom- 
an in tears entered, accompanied by six chil- 
dren. Soon it became apparent that she was 
the man’s wife, each having come from a dif- 


ferent motive and without the knowledge of the - 


other. The oldest girl’s offending was that she 
had actively sympathized with the mother in 
the husband’s drunken brawls with the wife. 
He had lately sold all the furniture and driven 
his family away. The home had been a squalid 
one in an alley, although the man’s earning 
capacity was some eighteen dollars per week. 
A long consultation was held, during which the 
husband was reminded of the duties of protec- 
tion and support which he owed his wife, and 
the wife of the obligations of obedience and 
service to the husband, and both were admon- 
ished that they were bound to keep the children 
in a proper environment which was also a home; 
a home in which resided both father and mother, 
happy in the faithful performance of their duties 
to each other and to their children. The hus- 
band, apart from the children, was shown his 
vice of intemperance in all its hideousness; how 
it not only prevented him doing his paternal 


duty, but made him an active agent of dest ruc- 
tioninthehome. Heagreed toamend his ways 
and to take the pledge. He said he would go 
that afternoon to an instalment house and pro- 
cure household goods to refurnish the home. 
It was still his right to oceupy the house, as the 
rent period had not expired. To the embarrass- 
ment of a bashful court, he not only clasped his 
wife’s hand, but leaned over and kissed her. 
They have since moved from the alley home into 
a neat house in the suburbs, which the father is 
now purchasing with his savings. 

Last year a man was arraigned for non-sup- 
port of his wife and children. Forty-three 
times he had been convicted in the police court 
of drunkenness. Forty-three times his wife 
had slaved and begged and, what was worse, 
had taken her little children upon her begging 
expeditions to get money to pay his fine. Re- 
leased, he would shortly again get drunk and 
beat his patient wife. I asked him which he 
loved more, whisky or his little ones. He re- 
plied, “Whisky is my only pleasure, and I won’t 
give it up for anybody.” He was committed to 
the workhouse for six months. Six weeks there 
brought about a different disposition, and he 
was paroled therefrom on condition that he 
take the pledge and keep it, and pay through the 
court eight dollars per week for the support of 
his family. He was a skilled mechanic, with a 
wage of three dollars per day. When his prom- 
ises to do better were accepted by the court, he 
was reminded that but one person in the com- 
munity could return him to confinement, and 
that was himself. He kept his promises from 
January to September, and then again became 
delinquent. He was brought back, and re- 
turned to the workhouse to serve the unexpired 
portion of his sentence. 


OMETIMES it develops that the father has 
been so long a drunkard that the mother 
loses hope and courage and herself becomes 
addicted to the habit. Ina case of this kind, 
with both parents drunkards, the home was 
indeed 2 wretched place for the five chil- 
dren. When haled into court, the husband 
and father was ill. He was sent to a hospital 
for medical treatment, Subsequently he was 
placed upon probation on condition that he 
keep sober, move into a new and better neigh- 
borhood, and pay through the clerk of the 
court a set sum for the support of his family. 
He has moved out of the old environment into 
another part of the city, and is keeping his 
other promises; but unfortunately the wife’s 
intemperance still continues, much to the shame 
of the children, especially of a comely daughter 
who clings to her mother with unusual devotion, 
bestowing upon her most of her earnings in one 
of the department stores. The wife has agreed 
to submit to special treatment for the cure of 
the alcoholic habit, and the outcome will be 
watched with much anxiety. 

A similar case about two years ago resulted 
in the children being distributed among differ- 
ent child-caring institutions. One of them, a 
lad of twelve or thereabouts, ran away from the 
institution in which he had been placed. When 
apprehended and brought. back, I inquired of 
him, ‘Were you not well housed, well fed, 
and otherwise well treated in the institution?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Why, then, did 
you run away?” He sobbed out, “None of my 
people—nobody came to see me.” “Well, that 
is too bad; I will see your family; but do you not 
think that you had better return to the institu- 
tion?” Again bursting into tears he replied 
“Tt’s all right, but I don’t want to go there; I 
want a home.” Everybody present Ssympa- 
thize i with the little fellow’s heartache, and one 
kind man offered him a real home and employ- 
ment in his office, which was accepted. Is it 4 
great wonder that children from such domestic 
environments commit crime? 


(Continued on page 228) 
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PART II 


UNIVERSITY OF AUSONIA, 
OTHER DARLING: January twenty-eighth. 
How long it seems since I bade you good-by! I just see you 
standing on the platform waving to me, with the morning sun- 
shine in your hair and Major jumping about you and father ta- 
king the blankets off the horses—and the long prairie behind you. 
I have grown so used to the hills here that I shall miss them 
when I go away from them forever a year from next June. 
They are like the scene of an old battlefield—these days of 
January thaw, covered with skeletons of snow, or like a beach 
strewn with bleaching wreckage. 

I speak of saying good-by next year because I am sure that even though things 
don’t look any brighter than they did at Christmas vacation, some way I shall work 
through to graduation. And after that, J can help too! 

I am glad you take me into your confidence in your money worries, and I am, I 
hope, as you say, ‘‘brave enough to face the chance of sudden poverty.” 

I don’t think I would be, however, if it were not for my life here. There is always 
something to wake you out of futile repining and to make you gird yourself for contest 
—to make you determined to be strong. 

Yesterday I caught myself staring at the page, not getting a word into my mind, 
when Estelle called me. The girls were to have a meeting to arrange for the annual 
carnival. 

It is one of the loveliest events of the year and it is entirely arranged and performed 
by the Athletic Association. The gym is all divided off into little booths, each for a 
different nation. Then the old folk-dances are given to the music of the old folk-tunes. 

It takes so much practise, and by the time you are through with even one hour’s 
work, say, on one of those ‘‘Romeika’s,”’ you thoroughly realize that dancing is exercise. 

We were hardly through with the meeting when it 
was time for basket-ball practise. ‘‘Basket-ball prac- 
tise’? doesn’t mean just cavorting with a ball either. We 
have to buck the thing up and take quizzes on it just as if 
it were Math or Lit or anything else. I tell you, basket- 
ball and hockey are getting to be highly intellectual 
exercises. 

And I also tel] you that fifty minutes of the theory 
and practise of keeping a ball moving away from a spot 
without getting off that spot yourself, followed by a run 
around the yard for a lungful of fresh air, and after that 
a shower, gives zest to life. I was back at work by 
five in such fettle that by the time I had to dress for 
dinner I had that history lesson nailed. . 

One thing I am sorry to say is, that we have had to 
give up our training table: Wegirls whoare on the upper- 
elass teams had one table in the Hall, and the Fresh- 
men and Sophomores had another. The girls had voted 
almost unanimously that one requirement for playing on 
any team was to be the maintenance of strict training. 
Of course this is very much simpler when you have a 
table by yourselves where no sweets are served, nor rich 
dressings nor veal nor pies and things. 

But so many of the girls complained that the poor 
matron was quite beside herself. And then some of them 
would nibble at the roast beef and go down to the Palace 
of Sweets afterward and fill up on macaroons and pista- 
chio ice-cream. So Miss May Hume made a speech at 
yesterday’s mass-meeting in which she said the girls 
were not good sports. 

Some of the girls were wild and got up and pointed out 


She came in and took a 
cup of tea and then sat 
and stirred it, looking out 
of her near-sighted eyes at 
her weeping surroundings. | | 

Then there was the effect YESTERDAY I CAUGHT MYSELF STARING AT THE PAGE 
of a large February icicle 
melting just enough to drip down the spine of every one present. It seemed to be a 
voice, which could hardly be called human, proceeding from Miss Brown. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d do this,”’ she was saying. 

The girls actually almost stopped crying to listen to her. 

“Tt seems to me you are quite justifying any one who says that women aren’t good 
sports when you behave like this.’ Period. 

Bessie Smith had picked up a plate of fudges and was eating one of them as if they 
were funeral baked meats. Lurenia fixed her eye on Bessie next. 

“And even if there isn’t going to be a’ Varsity any more, you’ll be in training for the 
Junior team, won’t you?” 

Bessie laid a half-bitten fudge back on the plate. (And Bessie is fond of fudges.) 

“Well! Of all the——” 

But Estelle had managed to hear everything that was going on, for all her sobbing. 

“Out of the mouths of babes!’ she said, chokily, but she couldn’t help smiling. 

Then she jumped up and seized the ’Varsity pennant on her wall. 

“Girls!” she cried, “the king is dead. Long live the king! We’ll have a bonfire 
on the lower campus to-night. All ’Varsity sweaters, badges, insignia and trophies 
of former contests to be burned. Exit the old régime of contests. Enter the new 
day of purified athletics and organized play!’—or something like that. 

So we did. We had a bonfire of caps and trophies, and the girls danced around it 
in the glimmery-glary dark and made speeches and all 
pledged ourselves to the Girls’ Athletic Association and 
Miss Hume and the University of Ausonia and Prexy 
and one another and got very loyal and very enthusiastic 
and there weren’t any more tears. 

And I have to laugh when I look back at it, to see how 
that little Lurenia started the whole thing, even if she 
didn’t know it herself. 

* It’s just another case of side-combs. 

You know, when the girls first begin to play, they will 
wear side-combs and bone or shell hairpins. You can 
just hear them crackling all over the gym in the early 
Freshman work But they soon find they have to tie 
their hair up plain and smooth, just the same as they have 
to leave off long skirts and fussy waists. And once 
they’re used to it, they like it. So I think it will be the 
same with other things too. 

Then we’ll just be as good sports and we'll be strong 
women too. And when we do marry we won’t be just 
loads on our husbands. 

Will we? 

Dear me! What a tirade! But I got quite excited 
about it all, so you have the benefit. 

If I ever grow up to be the woman you are, athleties 
or not, some other man’ll be just as happy as father has 
been all this time. 

Good night, lovely mother! 


Your Parry. 


University or Ausonta, February seventcenth. 
MorHerncins Dear: 


$$! 


how Leta had had her head cut open in a game last year, 
and how many of the girls go to all the ’Varsity games 
and how we have won and held records of 16 2-10 in the 100-yard hurdle, and so on. 

Miss May Hume just smiled and waited till they were all through. 

“But all that doesn’t matter very much,” she went on, calmly. ‘The question to 
ask yourselves, is, ‘Do I stick?” ‘Am I too emotional? ‘Do I lose my head too eas- 
ily? and ‘Can I sacrifice the Immediate Little to the Ultimate Large? ”’ 

Then she announced that the Faculty had ruled that there would be no more games 
for the girls with outside teams,—nothing but class contests in the future. 

Every one was so dazed that the meeting broke up in silence. 

I had to stay a little while, but when I 
finally got up to my room, there was Estelle 
(who is—or I should say, alas, was—the 
captain of the girls’ ’ Varsity team) with her 
head buried in the pillows, sobbing in big 
undulations which shook her whole body, 
with Mary on one side of her holding smell- 
ing-salts and Eleanor on the other patting 
her on the shoulder. 

Helen Black, who is quite stocky, though 
tall, and was center, was sitting in my Morris 
chair and weeping into a cup of tea, and Bes- 
sie Smith (forward) was standing at the win- 
dow, flattening her nose against the glass 
and cooling her face, which was all red from 
crying. 

There were several upper-classmen ma- 
king tea for them and trying to soothe them 
because, really, Estelle was making a horrible 
row, when Lurenia—your Lurenia Brown— 
walked in. 

She stopped at the door, but I made her 
come right in—even though as a younger 
girl she was a bit de trop at sucha time and 
could hardly be expected to realize or to 
share the sorrows of upper-classmen such as 


“| SHOULDN'T THINK YOU'D DO THIS” these. 


WE HAD A BONFIRE OF CAPS AND TROPHIES 


You ought to hear the howls of triumph from under 
my window as I write. They are Sophomore howls. 

Their ’leven are burying the Senior pennant which they won this afternoon, beside 
the Freshman pennant which they won two weeks ago. And prophetic Junior 
eyes are looking for another grave in the same row. For we meet the Sophs next. 

The Sophs have been at their buryin’ over two hours. The Freshies tried to drive 
them from their graveyard by throwing water on them from an upper window, but 
the Sophs rushed the room and locked the doors. Most of the leading Freshies were 
locked in the closets. You can hear their groans answering the Sophomore yells. 

We Juniors have to keep out of it because we haven’t played them yet. But how 
we look forward to next Saturday! 

If we don’t put those Sophs in their proper place by winning with flying colors, ’10 
will be disgraced forever, there will be no peace for any upper-classmen in the Hall, 
and it will be very bad indeed for the Sophs 
themselves, because this has been the first 
time in history an under-class team has 
won out toa final game. It’s always been 
Junior and Senior team before. 

Why, even the boys are excited about 
it. They aren’t allowed to come to the 
girls’ games, but every time a ’10 man 
meets a ‘10 girl on the Campus, he reminds 
her to encourage the team. 

You can imagine how all this reacts on 
the team itself. Eleanor (guard) is stand- 
ing by the glass as I write, twisting her hair 
around tight so as to feel it pull at the 
roots. She always does that before an ex- 
amination or when she’s going to be in a 
play. Marian (forward) hasa cushion over 
her head to drown the noise. I am letting 
it off on you, although you can tell from 
my writing how nervous lam. If we are 
like this with the game almost two weeks 
away, what will we be when the time 
comes? 


(Continued on page 222) “IT’S ALL OVER, PAT." SHE SAID 
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OME years ago when I first 
went to London I wrote a 
series of letters to a home 
paper giving my impres- 
sions of that city, and ma- 
king comments upon 
people and customs as 
theyimpressed me. After 
I had had a number of 

weeks in England, had seen many large gather- 
ings and had learned to know many people both 
in their country and town houses, and had be- 
come accustomed to the manners and meth- 
ods of London, I was confronted by a printed 
copy of my letters of first impressions. I will 
never forget my dismay at reading the most 
ingenuous bit of criticism under bold headlines, 
wherein I displayed my own provincialism while 
attempting to deal with an ancient civilization 
entirely beyond my comprchension. 

I have a similar sense of changed point of 
view in looking back over my impressions of 
eight years of law practise. My early impres- 
sions of the legal profession and my immature 
opinions of women have given way to the pres- 
sure of experience, and perhaps another ten years 
may produce other changes of opinion. I have 
learned that the people most loath to express 
their opinions of others are often those who 
know the world best; and that the readiest 
mind to discuss people and things is not always 
the ablest. But with the chance of seeing my- 
self as others see me I am tempted to hold the 
mirror up to life from a woman lawyer’s angle of 
vision, and give some impressions of life as I see 
it from my law office. : 


SS is no use in repeating the pleasant 
platitudes usually expected when one dis- 
cusses women, so in answer to the question as 
to what I have found out about women I shall 
frame my answer in the form of a ‘“‘confession 
and avoidance,” to use a technical legal ex- 
pression. I shall “‘confess’ to the correctness 
of some of the prejudices against women, and 
try to “avoid” the responsibility for them. 

I think the chances are that the fact of prac- 
tising a man’s profession and being in man’s 
world has given me a man’s view of women toa 
large degree. It is certain that since entering 
the active practise of law I have changed many 
ideas as to women’s qualities, and can see in 
myself an attitude toward women such as 
I remember noticing in men lawyers of my 
acquaintance. 

- There is in the legal profession a popular prej- 
udice against women as clients. I have heard 
many lawyers say that they would not take any 
more cases for women clients. At first I was 
inclined to resent this. But I confess now to 
being able to see a reason for this prejudice. The 
men lawyers do not go quite far enough in their 
reasoning, however, in making this prejudice 
against women. What they really mean is that 
they object to having an unbusinesslike person 
for a client, whether that person is a woman or 
a man. 

I think that as women now go into life with 
similar opportunities for education and work 
to those enjoyed by men, there can be no de- 
cisive dividing line between women’s and men’s 
qualities. Classification can hardly be made 
now by sex standards. It is rather a divi- 
sion into classes by standards of breeding and 
intelligence. 

But prominent among the characteristics of 
women inveighed against by lawyers are those 
of a lack of responsibility, particularly of re- 
sponsibility for a signature. Women will sign 
their names to a document, swear to the signa- 
ture before a notary, and afterward say they 
did not know what they were signing. They 
minimize their own sense of responsibility by 
not making very certain what they sign and 
then magnify their ignorance of what the docu- 
Ment is after it is signed. Women as a class 
do not accept the results of their own acts and 


Member of the New York Bar 


“stand for’ consequences. If things go right, 
they take the credit to themselves. If things 
go wrong, they blame some one else. They 
always have to have a scapegoat. They have 
a natural spirit of gambling in their make-up, 
but they attempt to crawl out from responsi- 
bility when they lose. There is no doubt that 
many women have suffered much from the 
wrong-doing of others in investments, but if a 
woman speculates or authorizes or permits an- 
other to speculate for her, she should be a good 
loser and not whine and expect some one else 
to make her whole when there is an unfortunate 
investment 

Many women have a lamentable lack of a 
sense of responsibility for their spoken word. 
Almost any clubwoman will understand what 
it means to have women say things that are not 
true or to enlarge a mole-hill into a mountain. 


RREEUPATIONs are handled as if they were 

of cast iron rather than of spun glass, and 
that most contemptible of all persons, a gossip, 
innocently looks you in the eye and wonders 
why men say hard things of women. These 
popular prejudices have foundations in truth. 

There is also a prejudice based on the accusa- 
tion that women in business are not trust- 
worthy. Instances do exist. -Every one knows 
of the woman who borrows money which she 
does not return—of the woman who has not a 
strict understanding of the truth. I have seen 
women lie and stick to it with a fortitude worthy 
of a great cause. No doubt there is a reason 
for this also. But while I am willing to concede 
these points, I wish to bring forward in extenua- 
tion that the natural instinct of women is to 
be true, and that contrary traits are such as are 
produced by inadequate and partial knowledge 
of the world and business methods. 

The majority of trained women have none of 
these characteristics. A woman trained to a 
profession or trade, and able thereby to earn a 
living, earns her living honestly. My great 
shibboleth is, “If a woman has to earn a liv- 
ing outside of the home, let her be prepared 
properly. Teach her a profession or give her 
a trade.” 

This leads me to take up the question often 
asked, as to whether I consider the legal pro- 
fession a good one for women. I have hereto- 
fore said ‘‘yes” most promptly. But I wish to 
modify that now by saying, “It all depends upon 
the woman.” There are so many men lawyers 
that women are not needed just to be women 
among lawyers, but there are so few women 
trained in law, that women lawyers are needed 
just to be lawyers among women. 


UT given the certificate of admission to the 
Bar, which presupposes a liberal education, 
the woman lawyer depends absolutely and en- 
tirely upon her own individuality and character, 
whether she finds a wide field or a narrow one 
forherself. Success can not always be measured 
by money. Great success which does not bring 
great financial returns may attend one in the 
practise of law. But even the success transla- 
table into terms of dollars is to be had in the 
legal profession in large measure, if the woman 
is able and willing to work hard and long, and 
patiently willing to work through the days of 
effort and study, sympathetically dealing with 
all problems that confront her. 
There seem to be two avenues of approach to 
a law practise. One is to go into an established 
office and learn the customs little by little from 
the experience of others, taking a small but sure 
salary. The other is to open an independent 
office’ and learn by personal experience, taking 
chances on the uncertainties of cash payment 
for work done 
I chose the latter course, and from the inner 
shrine or confessional which my office some- 
times seems to be, I have Icarned a great many 
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WHAT WE WOMEN OF THE WORLD FIND OUT 


The Woman Lawyer's Point of View 
By GABRIELLE STEWART MULLINER 


things regarding the intimate life of women. 

From association with other attorneys, I find 
that there are also two views of practising law 
independently. One is to say of a client, ‘‘How 
much money is there in this case for me?” and 
the other is to say, ““How much good can I do 
this client?” The two are not necessarily paral- 
lel lines. My own feeling is that every client 
who comes to my office must have the best there 
is in me, regardless of fees. This foundation of 
professional ethics may be slow, but I have 
found that it is sure. 

I make it a rule of my practise to settle every- 
thing possible out of court. -In many instances 
it is necessary to institute proceedings, and 
serve a comprehensive summons and complaint, 
to show the defendant that we are ready and 
willing to fight. Particularly because there 
are such long delays in the procedure in New 
York County, and-as the lapse of time often 
works a hardship on all persons concerned, I 
make every effort to settle matters without 
trial in court. If both sides have the facts of 
the case, the attorneys know what law applies, 
and can decide the merits of the case themselves. 
The chief difficulty always is in getting the en- 
tire statement of facts surrounding any transac- 
tion, as each litigant sees only his own side, and 
either does not know or does not tell the entire 
story, such as would be brought out on the 
trial of the case before a judge. I wish all 
women who go to a lawyer would bear in mind 
the necessity of telling all the truth, and not 
merely part of the truth of any transaction. 
Some of my signal successes in settling cases 
have been possible because I knew the story 
and was ready for anything that presented itself. 


A GREAT overlying impression which comes 
_to me through the professional touch I 
have had with women, is their self-centeredness. 
Lach woman with her trouble is so consumed 
with her own case that it is hard to show her 
that there are other things in the world than her 
own trouble, and other people in the world than 
the actors in her drama. 

When you can once show a woman a broader 
view, you can begin to do her some real service. 
It is sometimes difficult to show her that life is 
not an empty dream, and to let her see not only 
a ray of light but a flood of sunshine on the 
other side of her tangle, but I contend that it 
is a part of the lawyer’s duty, especially the 
woman lawyer’s duty, to give uplift of spirit as 
well as legal advice to the persons who have 
been so harassed by circumstances that they 
come to a stranger for counsel. 

A wise and experienced man once said to me: 
“Do not concentrate too much. Make of your 
life a mosaic. Have many interests.’ J have 
demonstrated to myself the beauty of this 
philosophy of life, and I try to convey the 
thought to my clients. 

If a client has a case that calls for litigation, 
the conduct of it both in preparing the plead- 
ings and in the trial in court can be handled by 
a woman lawyer without prejudice. The prac- 
tise and procedure have a fascination that is 
alluring as any game, and the rules of the game 
are interesting to learn and to exercise. 

The drawing of the pleadings in a case is often 
the most important part of it. The arguments 
before the Court in the trial and the examina- 
tion of witnesses, important though they be, are 
often merely incidents. The great thing to be 
achieved is to produce results for the client, and 
if results can be had by adjustment of circum- 
stances to the individual, or of the individual to 
the circumstances without trial, I consider that 
the lawyer is doing the greatest work. 
That clients do not like to pay money for 
amicable settlement of cases is undoubtedly 
true. But unless the lawyer considers the jn- 
terest of his client first, and his own opportuni- 
ties to appear in court second, he merely keeps 
a law-shop where wills are made for sco much. 


(Continued on page 222) 
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A National Organization that Is Personally Interested in Your Son 


By ANNIE MARION MACLEAN 


NE of the funny facts about boys is that most of the 
things they really want to do are considered reprehen- 
sible by many of the grown-ups. The lad of ten or 
twelve wants to make a noise nearly all the time he is 

awake unless he has something interesting to do. People forget 
this and go on, generation after generation, saying, “Now, 
Johnnie, sit down and be a good boy.” As if any boy could be 
good sitting down with nothing todo! I should think he might 
at heart become a brigand, a pirate, an anarchist, a revolu- 
tionist—anything desperate, in fact. Perhaps you have said 
that to your boy. Please don’t say it again. You know he 
isn’t bad, and I know he isn’t bad, but he will soon think he is 
if people are forever telling him to be good. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association knows all about this, 
and is looking out for boys like yours. You know what the 
Y.M.C. A. is, of course. It is the biggest and most wonderful 
young men’s club in the world. There are in this country alone 
two thousand associations owning about seven hundred build- 
ings valued at forty million 
dollars, and all for boys, 
—little fellows who play 
pranks on the neighbor’s 
cat; half-grown fellows who 
work all day and get dis- 
couraged, and big fellows 
who are men with their own 
problems to meet. Your 
boy may belong to any one 
of these groups—it doesn’t 
matter which. He has a 
friend in the association. 
Perhaps you live ona 
crowded city street, and 
your hoy gets into mischief 
as soon as he comes home 
from school. You ean’t eae ; 
keep him in because he is SE Sx: a 7 <a 
so noisy, and besides you MORNING CHAPEL IN THE WOODS 
have no time to bother with 
him, so he plays on the street, and some day shoots passers-by with a water gun, 
or throws stones and hits some one, and then you have lots of trouble. Or perhaps 
your boy is of a mechanical turn, and keeps worrying you because he has no tools or 
place to work. Or, again, he may have dreams of being an athlete, and for want of 
anything better, uses his baby sister as a punching-bag. She doesn’t like it, neither 
do you, so you tell his father, and before the poor boy gets through with the two of 
you, he wishes he could be a pirate, and sail the seas the rest of his days. 

There are lots of boys like these, and the Y. M. C. A. is ready for them, for it knows 
their needs. It furnishes clubs and classes and games and summer outings and winter 
frolics. Trained men who know all about 


It has boarding homes for thousands, and all fitted up like fine clubs. And besides 
this, it keeps a register of respectable places where young men can live comfortably 
and cheaply. You always worry about your boy when he goes away from home. 
Mothers, some way, can’t help it. You would feel much happier if you knew he was 
in touch with this great organization. While he is working he can attend its night 
classes in anything from stenography to janitor service, including Bible and boxing. 
The variety and extent of this instruction would amaze you. That boy of yours will 
be sure to find just what he needs in the Y. M. C. A., so often called the great ‘‘Gas- 
Light University of America.” 

One association in a big cotton-making town offers lectures in textile chemistry for 
dyers, bleachers, finishers and other workers in textile industries. Another has classes 
in citizenship for immigrants, and in civic improvements for prosperous citizens. A 
third prepares men for civil-service examinations and maintains an automobile school 
for the training of chauffeurs. All this work is first class, too, for nothing else 
goes with the Y. M. C. A. 

Business people recognize this, and take their students whenever they can get 
them. An auto cab company in one of the largest cities in the country refuses to 
take chauffeurs trained elsewhere. This great national night school of the Y. M.C. A., 
with branches all over the 
country, has, all told, forty- 
five thousand students, all 
men and boys. studying 
after work is over. They 
come from all sorts of 
homes and work-places. It 
is extremely democratic. 
Kach man stands on_ his 
own merits. If he has a 
well-to-do father and a nice 
home and good clothes, he 
is lucky, that is all. If he 
has no father and no home 
and wears old clothes, it 
does not make a bit of dif- 
ference—the welcome is 
just as hearty and the same 
privileges are extended to 
him. 

You may feel that your 
boy does not need this extra educational work, or that he is not strong enough to 
undertake it. The Y. M. C. A. provides the best of opportunities for physical exercise. 
In the city, of course, it is easy enough for rich men to join athletic clubs, but it wasn’t 
so easy for the thousands of others who are not rich before the Y. M. ©. A. filled the 
need with its gymnasiums, swimming-pools, bowling-alleys, tennis-courts, boat-houses 
and athletic fields. Last year one hundred and seventy-five thousand young men 
enjoyed the use of these for a very moderate fee. 

Is your boy sitting cramped up at an office desk all day? Then tell him to go to one of 
these places to get his young blood circulating. I know he is ambitious, and is work- 

ing away all the time so he will get on in the 


boys are in charge,—men who haven’t for- 
gotten that they too once wanted, more 
than anything else in the world, to pull the 
curls of the girl who sat ahead. 

Gymnasium classes are the delight of all 
the boys, and you ought to let yours join 
‘one. It costs very little and he will meet 
a lot of others interested in the same thing, 
and his little body will grow strong, and his 
spirits will have an outlet. He will like it 
much better than setting the dog on the 
neighbor’s cat. So will the cat, and you 
and the neighbor will still be on good 
terms. In the spring, he will play base- 
ball, with a finely trained, splendid young 
man to help him, and he won’t want to 
throw stones any more. 

Last summer the Y. M. C. A. started all 
the boys in a big and bad New Jersey town 
playing ball, and every one became inter- 
ested. The city fathers donated two thou- 
sand outfits for the boys, and all the promi- 
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world, but all work and no play isn’t good 
for his young body, or his young soul either, 
for that matter. 

Besides all these things for young men in 
the cities, the Y. M. C. A. is very active in 
various industrial fields, such as factories 
and mines, and all sorts of places where 
men are employed. In isolated mining- 
camps, where there is nothing but the work, 
the Y. M. C. A. has proved a cure for lone- 
someness and worse things. Out in Colo- 
rado, miles from the railroad, and eleven 
thousand six hundred fect above the sea, in 
a desolate mining-camp, is a Y. M. ©. A. 
building. It is an old saloon, it is true, but 
adapted and enlarged for the purpose. Of 
the two hundred and fifteen men working 
there, onc hundred and seventy-five use the 
rooms constantly, and they love the bow]- 
ing and the billiards and the meetings and 
the reading-room. The mine-owners are 
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nent men turned out to march with flags . % some day, and if so I hope he will find an 
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as advisers and umpires all summer to the 
two hundred leagues and companies that 
were formed. All the rest of the people looked on breathless,—except the policemen. 
They were having a vacation. 

The Y. M. C. A. knows that boys won’t be bad if they have half a chance. Boys are 
not like girls, and there is no use in asking them to sit down and play with dolls during 
the summer vacation. You had better let yours go into camp with the association 
men if you can’t take him yourself. Several thousand went last summer, and stayed 
from one to three weeks. One fellow said: ‘Gee, kids! but I could live there for- 
ever!” They had rowing and swimming and racing and everything else that boys 
like, ineluding Bible stories and 
music at twilight. 

All of these things savour of play, 
but the Y. M. C. A. has study classes 
for boys too, in places where children 
are not compelled to go to school till 
they are fourteen, and eager little 
newsboys and _bootblacks are so glad 
to join them. These manly little 
fellows, who have responsibilities too 
heavy for their years, have a chance 
here to make themselves more effi- 
cient to meet the future. Perhaps 
your little fatherless fellow needs 
just such a chance. 

If your boy is older and has to 
come in to the city to work, he will 
find the Y. M. C. A. a great help. 


THE DINING-TENT AT CAMP 
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THE GYMNASIUM DEVELOPS STURDY BODIES AND HEALTHFUL HABITS 


The factory undertakings are equally 
good, and are becoming quite popular with 
the employees. ‘It is all so practical,’ a manufacturer said tome. And that is the 
secret of its success everywhere. 

The Y. M. C. A. Railroad department is known from Maine to Texas by workmen 
on the roads, and over eighty thousand of them are members and enjoy the rest and 
lunch rooms, the temporary hospitals, the employment offices, the socials and recep- 
tions, and the lectures and entertainments. They like the religious meetings and 
Bible classes, too, if the total attendance of nine hundred thousand last year is any 
indication. If your boy is on the railroad he is probably a member, but in case he 
is new and has not heard of it, you 
tell him about it when you write A BIBLE CLASS OF NEWSBOYS AND BOOTBLACKS 
that next nice letter to him. : 3 > 2 >> 

It is a far call from a railway 
caboose to a college, but not too far 
for the Y. M. C. A., since it is a 
powerful factor in over six hundred 
colleges, and has fifty thousand stu- 
dent members. The College Asso- 
ciation can always be depended on 
to help the new student, and it has 
made men of lots of diffident boys. 
This will interest you if your boy is 
going to college, for you will want to 
know of everything that will help him 
there. The students have summer 
meetings, too, that are very pleasant. J 

(Continued on page 223) Est <XE> 
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MAKING YOUR ENERGIES MULTIPLY 


Bad Habits to Avoid and Good Habits to Cultivate 
By ANNA STURGES DURYEA 


HE m “ rae : f 
en and women of ful, willing to do whatever is necessary to get number of muscular or nervous reactions we 
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day are becoming almost themselves right, but beyond the power of the undergo. We haven’t yet mentioned the most 
formidable reason for the American plague. It 
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mae VIOLET LADY 


By NAOMI HARROUN 
Illustration by Arthur Litle 


HITE wall and more white wall and then a queerly streaked 
place and more white wall and wall and wall and—the Violet 
Lady again! Halleck tried to put out his hands to her, but they 
did not seem to be where they usually were. They felt oddly 
heavy and far away. And then some one came between him 
and the Violet Lady, and the nurse bent over him. He knew 
she was a nurse by her white cuffs. 

“T want to see the Violet Lady,” he thought he said, but a 
strange thin voice over in the corner seemed to repeat the words 
like a phonograph, “I want to see the Violet Lady.” 

“Yes,” said the White Cuffs soothingly. “She will come soon, I’m sure.” 

“But she’s here now,” the voice in the phonograph persisted. “Right behind you.” 

“Yes,” said White Cuffs. “Try to sleep a little while, and then perhaps you can 
see her.” 

“I could see her now if—if you’d goaway.” The voice sounded strained and fretful. 
“And I want her here—on the pillow. Please take her down and put her here.” 

White Cuffs appeared to look about vaguely. 

“There, right over there—on the wall,’”’ said the voice wearily. 

“You mean that card.” 

“Of course, the Violet Lady.” 

White Cuffs took out the pin which held the card to the wall and laid the picture on 
the pillow. And Halleck turned his cheek to it and smiled and fell asleep—or that 
was what the nurse thought he did. But really he took the Violet Lady’s hand in his 
and they went away together across fields all softly green and sown with violet patches 
—and on and on in the sunshine and the spring wind. And the sky was blue as the 
violets, and the birds sang in every tree, and her hand was in his, and her eyes smiled 
into his—and on and on and on. 

“He woke about an hour ago, doctor, and I thought at first he was perfectly rational. 
His eyes were clear. But he began asking at once for the Violet Lady—only this time 
it was a picture on the wall that he wanted. And when I gave him this card he seemed 
satisfied and fell asleep again at once. But it’s very strange about that picture,” the 
nurse went on. ‘‘I never saw it there before. We never pin cards on the walls. I 
can’t see how it came there.” 

The doctor carefully slipped the picture from under Halleck’s cheek. It was evi- 
dently an advertising card though it bore no advertisement and was unusually delicate 
in coloring. It was a slim girl in white with violets in her hair and belt, and a violet 
cloak slipping from her shoulders. The head was daintily poised, the face arch and 
smiling, with parted lips and deep blue eyes. The doctor laid it back on the pillow. 

“Probably that accounts for all his talk about the Violet Lady. His delirium wove 
itself about that picture on the wall. But you say you never noticed it there until 
to-day?” 

The nurse shook her head decidedly. $‘I’m sure it was not there two hours ago. 
Some one would surely have noticed it at once—with all his talk for weeks and our 
wondering about it. I can’t see how it got there—right over there in the middle of 
the wall in the plainest sight. You or the night nurse would have seen it even if I had 
not. I’m sure it was not there before—and you know we never pin things on the walls 
—and no one has been in.” 

The nurse was plainly disturbed in her mind over the Violet Lady’s appearance. 


HE doctor smiled. ‘Oh, well, never mind, Miss ‘Dale. No one is going to suspect 

you of incompetence because a card wandered into your ward unbeknownst. You 
say he seemed rational when he first woke. I believe you’ll find him really so when 
he wakes again.”’ 

But again the doctor was wrong. Halleck’s ease seemed to upset all theories. 
When he opened his eyes after the long, quiet sleep, they were again clouded and un- 
knowing and again began the wearying, wandering talk of college and home and office, 
of football and trout streams and work, a hundred broken bits of life shaken together 
in the strange kaleidoscope of delirium—but over and over again, the Violet Lady. 

“Her eyes are like the violets that in shady places grow,’”’ he crooned low. And 
again, ‘Dear Violet Lady, I’ll begin it—no, she might be angry.” ‘‘All picked with 
the dew on and hid in leaves,” he murmured delightedly. “She liked them—yes, she 
liked them— She is a Violet Lady and she—I will tell her—tell her—no— Oh, I’ve 
lost her!’’ 

The nurse laid a cool hand on Halleck’s forehead. That last heart-broken cry had 
come to mean always that Halleck was worse again, only no one knew that it was Hal- 
leck. He was the patient in number nine, or the poor fellow who was run down by an 
automobile, or the mysterious unknown—according to the speaker. As the nurse 
smoothed the pillow and straightened the coverlet, she again laid her hand on the hot 
forehead and pushed back the rough hair. ‘‘Poor fellow,” she thought. “TI think we 
must find that Violet Lady or you will be lost, too.’ 

It was Miss Dale’s afternoon off—a bright, blue June day that could not be quite 
spoiled even in the din and dirt of the crowded city streets. Miss Dale was waiting on 
a busy corner for a car. Across the street she noticed a little basement flower shop, 
gay with bloom, and suddenly wondered if it was too late for violets. Just then a 
young woman came out of the shop. She was slight and straight and was fastening a 
little bunch of violets in the front of her white blouse. There were violets, too, on her 
white hat and a touch of violet at her throat. 

Miss Dale never understood the strange impulse that seized her. She was not given 
to unpremediated actions. But she instantly decided that she would speak to that 
girl with the violets. Three or four street-cars and a line of drays and carriages, which 
seemed to have appeared from nowhere at the instant she wished to cross the street, 
delayed her, and she found herself excited and alarmed lest she miss that girl in the 
crowd. 

But once over, she caught sight of the slim figure and white hat half a block away 
down the side street, and hurried after them. Not until she was abreast of the girl 


did it occur ito her to wonder what she was going to do—or say—or— The young 
woman glanced at her, the casual look one bestows on a passer-by, and Miss Dale saw 
that her eyes were dark blue. ‘Like the violets that in shady places grow” came to 


her mind, and she said quickly: ‘I hope you’ll pardon me if I seem to be doing a strange 
thing in speaking to you. I’m one of the nurses in the Walker Fraine Hospital. We’ve 
a case there now that is troubling us greatly. I had a feeling that you might be able 
to help us. At least, won’t you let me walk along with you for a block or two and tell 
you about it? I assure you I have no sinister designs of any sort.’ 

She smiled, and Miss Dale’s smile was as wholesome and cheery as a robin’s rounde- 
lay. 

The girl with the violets must have assented in some way, for they walked on to- 
gether until they turned the corner into a quieter back street, and then Miss Dale 
went on. oe : . ; 

‘spoke to you because of the violets,” with a little including gesture from the 
flowers in the girl’s blouse to the violet-trimmed hat. “I think I hoped you might be 


“NO, I'M NOT GOING YET. I'VE ONLY JUST COME, YOU KNOW.” 


the Violet Lady we want so much to find.” She thought the girl’s eyes widened for an 
instant in a half-startled glance and the color deepened in her cheeks, but it might 
be only the surprise of the whole odd encounter. Miss Dale plunged into her story. 

“Nearly six weeks ago a young man was brought to the hospital one night—to my 
ward. He had been hurt—run down by an automobile, apparently. We’ve never 
been able to find out who he was. Coat and waistcoat were missing—that suggested 
foot-pads or more likely robbery by some prowlers after the accident. He was found 
in one of the less frequented roads of Harlem Park. There were no papers, no clue to 
his identity. He has been delirious most of the time and talks of business and college 
and home, but never mentions names of places or persons—except the Violet Lady. 
She’s our one hope. If we could find her, the doctor believes the young man would 
know her and then remember other things. He’s a fine fellow. We want to find his 
people. Some strange impulse made me fancy that you might know him.” 

The girl had been walking on by Miss Dale’s side, her gaze straight in front, and, as 
the older woman glanced again at her, she spoke for the first time. Her voice was low 
and pleasantly toned. 

“Will you describe the young man’s appearance, please.”’ 

“Rather tall, well built, has been something of an athlete, I should judge—talks 
often about football. Dark hair, good forehead, gray eyes. Of course, one hardly 
looks his best after some weeks in a hospital with a fractured skull, several broken 
bones, and innumerable bruises, but—well, even so we like his looks.’’ 

“I—I’m not sure. I think, perhaps, I know him—or know who he is,” the girl 
added hurriedly. “If he is the young man I think, he was in the office of Clark and 
Wayland, architects, in the Bronleigh Building, on Fourth Street. They—they could 
tell you more, I think.” 

“But can’t you tell me more? His name—his family—his home,” urged Miss Dale, 
sure now that this was the veritable Violet Lady. 

“T think he has no one in the city and no relatives but distant ones in the East— 
but I’m not sure. His name—if it’s the young man I thought of—is John Halleck. I 
think the firm can tell you more.” : 

The girl had paused at a corner and seemed about to turn away. Miss Dale laid her 
hand on her arm persuadingly. 

“Can’t you come over to the hospital with me now? It’s only afew minutes’ ride 
from here. And just see if he is the young man you think. If he isn’t, you need not 
let him see you at all. But if he is, the sight of some one he knows might help him to 
find himself. I know I’m presuming a great deal on your kindness,’’ she added apolo- 
getically, ‘“‘but we’ve all become so interested in him. And you don’t know how pitiful 
it is to see him continually groping about in his mind for something he can’t remember 
—not even his own name.” 

The girl looked at her undecidedly. ‘I wish I knew what was best,”’ she finally 
faltered. ‘‘You see I—I only know hima little. His office window is across the court 
from my desk—and I’ve met him a few times in the elevator and the car. I’ve not 
seen him for—for some time. I never knew he sent the violets. He isn’t one of the— 
the kind you detest. And I—I haven’t seen him for several weeks.” 

“But the violets—if you wear them much’—Miss Dale’s tone was most quietly 
matter-of-fact—‘‘he might remember you from the violets, you see.” 


cee little hospital room was full of the soft yellow light of the late afternoon. The 

window was raised and the shade was moved in and out by the light breeze with a 
low, indrawing sound like a breath. Halleck watched it with a sort of childish delight 
in its color and motion. He was so tired of white wall and white wall—and wall—and 
wall. This was like the green of softly moving leaves, and below, just out of sight, 
might be violets hidden in the shade—like her eyes. 

Why, there she was again—and no White Cuffs drove her away! She sat down in 
the chair by the bed and laid her hand on his. Yes, she had done that before. Pres- 
ently she would be gone—and everything would be gone, and the queer feeling in his 
head would get queerer—and she should not go this time. 

“Don’t go away, Violet Lady,” said the phonographic voice in the corner. 

The Violet Lady smiled. 

“No, I’m not going yet. I’ve only just come, you know.” 

“Weren’t you here awhile ago?” asked the voice. 

“No, I did not know you were—ill until—just a little while ago.” 

“Am | ill?’ inquired the voice. 

“You’ve been very ill. You were hurt, you know—in an accident. But you’re 
getting better now, Mr. Halleck.” 

The Violet Lady ended with a sort of quivering gasp on the last words. 

Halleck looked at her long and gravely. 

“Halleck,” he repeated finally—he and not the voice in the corner—“ Why, of course. 
How absurd! Do you know,” he went on confidentially, ‘‘just for a minute I’d for- 
gotten that that was my name. I guess I must have got a bad knock on my head. 
I’ve been forgetting a lot of things. That—that automobile—I’d forgotten about 
that, and—how long ago wasit? And this is a hospital, isn’t it?” 

(Continued on page 223) 
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SUPPOSE you are going to 
the Congressional Recep- 
tion at the White House to- 
morrow night,” said the 
wife of a veteran member 
of Congress to another—a 


nervous about it as if I were going to attend my 
first party. Do tell me where I can get hold of 
a book on White House etiquette. I’ve been to 
pretty nearly every book-shop in town, but it’s 


but I knew that the wife of the long-time mem- 
ber was right, for while there is no actually de- 
fined code of social amenities set down in black 
and white as a guide for the ignorant social 
wayfarer, there is a very distinct and unique 
one in force. Ignorance of its intricacies, how- 
ever, is in no sense an acknowledgment that 
one is unfamiliar with good manners elsewhere, 
because it implies much more than the minding 
of one’s ordinary social P’s and Q’s. 

Those who have mingled for any length of 
time in official-social life at the national capital 
understand pretty thoroughly what to do and 
when to do it at the White House—which is, of 
course, the pivot of the wheel social—and it is a 
great pity that some one of them does not set 
down his or her observations in book form for 
the enlightenment of those who walk in dark- 
ness. This is becoming absolutely necessary, 
for Washington is now fully recognized as the 
social capital of the United States. Here one 
finds not only the most intellectual and cultured 
of our land, but of foreign countries as well, and 
the cosmopolitan character of the city’s social 
population is stimulating and alluring. 


comers to the capi- 
ce some financially 
reduced though still unquestionably aristocratic 
member of Washington’s exclusive set to tutor 
them in executive etiquette, and such a one 
may be counted as having been born under a 
lucky star. These social mentors are usually 
recruited from-the District’s old guard—known 
familiarly as the “Cliff Dwellers’’—pbut, after 
all, they are not many, most of this set refusing 
to sell their birthright for any mess of red 
pottage whatsoever. The real way one usually 
gains the necessary information is by observa- 
tion and the profiting by one’s mistakes. 

Even Mrs. Roosevelt—whom no one could 
possibly accuse of a lack of gentle breeding— 
had to have a social guide while acting as “‘first 
lady.” This guide was Miss Belle Hagner, a 
former Government clerk, but belonging to one 
of the most exclusive of the resident sets of 


ners, who planned most of the menus, and whose 
word was law to the ushers and servants of the 
Executive Mansion. She is said to be one of 
the best-equipped women in the country, social- 
ly, but her manner was at all times unassuming 
and retiring, and her influence was felt rather 
than seen. It is perhaps due to her that Mrs. 
Roosevelt actually enjoyed her stay in the 
White House, and has left it in as good health as 
she entered. 

The wife of the new President has less need, 
however, of a social pilot, as she knows Washing- 
ton society like a well-read book, and is as 
much at home in the White House as in her 
own house. It will be recalled that Mrs. Taft 
was the daughter of President Hayes’s law part- 


and Mrs. President 


ner, and though she was only a little girl at the 
time, she spent many weeks in the White House 
during the Hayes régime. She had little idea 
then that she would some time reign there as mis- 
tress. Ever since the Hayes administration 
Mrs. Taft has spent more or less time in the 


cal strength. As she is not a woman who locks 
a door after a valuable possession is stolen, she 
decided it would be unwise to experiment on 
herself, and soon after she entered the White 


official matters are closely interrelated, it calls 
for all the strength and tact which the wife of a 
Chief Executive possesses. Even in the early 
days the position of first lady was no sinecure, 
and a number of the wives of Presidents gave up 
the struggle of entertaining after a short time, 
pleaded ill health, and turned the brunt of the 
social duties over to their daughters or other 
feminine relatives. 


M®: TAFT’S secretary, Miss Alice Blech, isa 

most interesting, versatile woman, and a 
comparatively young one, too, as she has just 
celebrated her twenty-sixth birthday. She was 
promoted to her present rather important posi- 
tion from an obscure clerkship in the Bureau of 
American Republics, and is exactly the sort of 
young woman that Mrs. Taft despaired of find- 
ing when she first set out to procure a suitable 
secretary. Miss Blech is not only cultured and 
refined, but eminently sensible and level-headed, 
and is a linguist, having German, French and 
Spanish at her command. She is the child of 
an international marriage, her father being a 
German and her mother the daughter of an 
officer in the Confederate army— one of General 
Longstreet’s aides. Most of Miss Blech’s life 
has been spent abroad, in Germany and Egypt. 
Her new position must necessarily prove a try- 
ing one, even though she will have far less voice 
in official social matters than did her prede- 
cessor, Miss Hagner. 

Mrs. Madison fixed nearly all the social cus- 
toms which obtain in the White House to-day, 
for she was, more or less, a social genius, and 
for over sixteen years was the recognized pre- 
siding deity of the White House. Indeed, she 
carried things with a high hand, and there was 
all the atmosphere of a royal salon about the 
state suite in those stilted old days. “She was 
accorded the homage of a queen. The White 
House was referred to as ‘the palace’ and Mrs. 
Madison as ‘Her Majesty’ by the newspapers of 
the day,” says one writer of the time. As the 
years went on, however, all these little vanities 
slipped away, and only the best of the etiquette 


and the body of executive etiquette, as laid 
down by the queenly little wife of James Madi- 
son, has remained virtually unchanged. 


N NEW YEAR’S day the official] social sea- 

son of Washington— or rather, of the 
United States—is inaugurated by a great publie 
reception at the White House. No matter how 
humble you may be, on that day you are privi- 
leged to enter the Executive Mansion as an hon- 
ored guest and shake hands with the President, 
his wife, the Cabinet officers and their Wives, as 
well as numbers of other dignitaries. This is the 
only public reception of the year, by the way, 
and a card of admission is unnecessary. It com- 


say 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
Finer Points of Good Form in the Social Circle of Mr. 


mences at eleven o’clock, and is held no mat ter 
how inclement the weather may be. Some- 
times as many as eight or nine thousand people 
stand in line waiting to pass into the Executive 
Mansion, but seldom so many get in, the limit 
being about six thousand. Each guest gives 


The receiving party stands in the beautiful 
old Blue Room, barricaded from the throng by a 
long line of blue and gilt sofas, and an aisle is 
kept through this room by the ushers. One 


more beautiful women. The President always 
shakes hands, but his wife usually only bows to 
the guest being presented. Mrs. Roosevelt 
never shook hands at the large receptions, and 
to avoid an appearance of discourtesy in this, she: 
carried a large bouquet which was an excuse in 
itself for not extending herhand. She also pro- 
vided each of the ladies assisting her with a 
magnificent nosegay from the White House con- 
servatories, each one corresponding in color 
with the gown of the lady who was carrying it. 
Mrs. Roosevelt often stopped to break a flower 
from her bouquet to give to an old man or 


woman, or a little child who especially attracted 


her attention. Mrs. Cleveland, on the other 
hand, always shook the hand of a guest, even 
taking a step forward to greet each person. 

If the wife of the Chief Executive shakes 
hands she retains her glove, and the visitor 
should do the same. The latter should not at- 
tempt to say anything to the President or other 
members of the receiving line when introduced, 
for guests are shown through so quickly on ac- 
count of the great numbers that one’s ““How- 
do-you-do?” is apt to begin with the President 
and end with the last person in the Blue Room 
line. A simple bow and smile is the best form. 
In giving your name to the one who makes the 
introduction, do not attempt to present also 
the guest or guests you may have with you, as 
it creates confusion. Each person is supposed 
to repeat his or her name, and one should 
repeat it very distinctly. 


‘TBE great unwritten law of all large White 

House receptions is “Keep your hand in 
view,” and there are any number of policemen 
and secret-service men in plain clothes all about 
to see that this rule is observed. You will not be 
allowed inside the Executive Mansion at such 
times carrying muffs or bundles, and large hand- 
bags are especially regarded with suspicion. 
This rule is even enforced at the card functions, 
as Congressmen have a way of giving cards of 
admission to any one and every one, and it 


ave to apply for a card 
or senator or through 


a Washington. She was made social censor of instituted by ‘Mrs. Dolly” remained. Of to gain entrance arn ae matter for eo 
y \y the White House, and was in reality the little course every President and his lady have had well to state here that if ones deat : fs; t 
| Be god of the machine. It was she who said who their own peculiar customs and manners, but tending one of the raed ree Ne Neg Nes of ; 
| Cia should not come to the White House, who ar- these have been mere extraneous outgrowths, house he or eis sini fe S at the President’s 
Ste ranged the seating of the guests for all the din- 
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through their member 

Some Cabinet officer. 
All receptions after the one on New Year’s 
day are card ones, a custom which Mrs. McKin- 
ley instituted. The first of these is given to the 
diplomatic Corps, the second to the judiciary 
and the members of both houses of Congress 
and the third to the officers of the army and 
navy, known Severally as the diplomatic, the 
se ustessional and the army and navy receptions, 
he first one is Probably the most brilliant event 
of the whole year, and the one which savors 
pe of European court life. The gorgeous uni- 
orms and regalia are picturesque and even 
startling to the newcomer who has expected to 

See the sober hued clothes of every-day life 

(Continued on page 224) 
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HIS: LASF CIRCUS 


By BERTHA ESTERBROOKE GOODIER 


IGHTY-FIVE, ninety, 
ninety-five, ninety-six, 
nine-seven, eight, nine, one 
dollar. One dollar, you 
said, sir? And you’re sure 
they’re the best—the very 
best that can be had?” 

Appealing eyes turned 
upward to Bill Smith’s 
rough, weather-beaten face. 

Bill Smith stas+d. It wasn’t often any one 
looked at him, appealingly or otherwise. Folks 
just ‘‘slammed down their coin, grabbed up the 
pasteboards, and made off,” without so much 
as a glance for the automaton on the box. He 
looked at the pitiful little heap of nickels, pen- 
nies, and dimes, and past these into her eyes. 
Then he said, more gently than a “barker” is 
supposed to say anything: 

“Sure, lady, the best they is. The kid kin 
see three rings an’ the stage all to onc’t, if he 
looks sharp enough. His first circus, ma’am?” 
gallantly, and with splendid indifference to the 
long line ‘‘shoving up.” 

A swift change came into the eyes. It was 
almost as though they contracted with pain. 
The little woman clutched the boy’s hand tight- 
ly—hungrily, it seemed to Bill Smith. “Yes,” 
she said simply, “‘his first circus—and his last.’’ 

“His last circus! Oh, I say——” 

But they were gone across the trodden field. 
Some one was tapping a silver half-dollar on the 
board. “The next seat,” said that some one 
authoritatively. “You understand? Next to 
the ones you just sold.’’ 

Bill Smith turned his eyes from the little 
woman in faded black and the little boy in the 
patched and quite evidently home-made suit. 
“Friends of your’n?” he couldn’t help asking as 
he pushed forward the green ticket. 

“No,” said the man shortly, and passed on. 

“Well,” said Bill Smith to himself, as with a 
dexterity of years standing he flung the coin in- 
to his tin box. ‘‘He don’t look like a masher, 
but you can’t never tell.” 

He did not look in the least like a “masher.” 
Such gentry are not of so serious a mien, so 
well-dressed, nor have they shrewd, kind eyes 
that look the world squarely, understandingly 
in the face. He took his seat quietly—it was 
next the little, fair-haired boy’s—and sat there, 
heedless of the charms of ‘‘Zulu Annie” or the 
daring of the ‘‘Brothers Du Scharme.” Ralph 
Merrill was studying the sea of faces, glancing 
now and then toward the profiles next him and 
wondering why he should be here—in a circus- 
tent, of all places. On this particular day of 
all days, when a host of his old friends waited 
to bid him ‘‘Welecome Home!’’ 


It got into the blood, and made him a boy 
again. Wherein the Old World could you find a 
stage-setting like this? The vaulted roof, the 
sawdust ring, tiers on tiers of nodding heads, 
glitter, laughter, hubbub? It was America 
through and through—and America was—home. 

What Fate had brought him to the side of 
this fair-haired youngster, whose ringing voice 
stirred half-forgotten memories of a day more 
years ago than Ralph Merrill cared to count. A 
day when he sat, breathless, eager, clutching the 
hand of a little fair-haired woman in black, who 
had smiled upon him just as happily when he 
questioned, as did this youngster: 

“Mother, ain’t it ever goin’ to begin?” 

The velvet curtain swayed, now in, now out. 
Eyes turned toward it, lips were hushed. There 
was a crash of music, deafening in t2e¢ great 
silence. Unseen hands drew the crimson folds 
apart. The Grand Triumphant Entry was on! 

Slowly, splendidly, with blaring of trumpets, 
with fanfare of drums, they came—knights in 
flashing armor, ladies in satin robes, chariot- 
eers, foot-soldiers, elephant-drivers, Bedouins, 
Indians, clowns, jockeys—a motley array to 
eyes grown dim with glitter and tinsel and pinch- 
beck, yet to the little mother and the fair-haired 
boy, all very curious, very gorgeous, very real. 

They sat motionless, their faces graven marble 
save for the warm blood coloring the boy’s 
cheek as he leaned forward, his blue eyes half 
closed. There was something strangely famil- 
iar in the pose. 


“Mother! 
a whisper. 

“Yes, dear. 
note of terror. 

He turned toward her wonderingly. 

“What a funny little mother. Of course. 
An’ it’s all just like the pictures you told me 
*bout. Joe Dobson, he said circuses was 
‘fakes.’ It’s such a joke on Joe.” 

The magnificent cavaleade drew nearer. 

“See, Danny— the funny elephant lolling 
his head from side to side, flapping his great 
ears, and the little boy riding isn’t a bit afraid. 
He’s looking this way, dearie. He’s waving his 
hand.” 

““Where—oh, where?” 

“There, dear.” She pointed a white finger. 
“Oh, you do see him, Danny!’ Her voice was 
all a-tremble with a great eagerness. 


They’re coming.”” It was almost 


You can see them?” with a little 


ss HY, yes, of course. The funny elephant 

—clumsy old thing. Will he see me if 
I wave my hand to him—the little boy in black 
and yellow? 

‘Red and yellow, Danny fs 

“Why, of course,” 
tinkled out. ‘‘Red and yellow, of course! 
You’ll think me so stupid, mother dear. And 
that big black something behind them?” 

““Another elephant!’ 

“Why, of course. I’m the stupidest boy!” 

“His name is on that velvet banner. What 
is it, Danny?” She had waited till the huge 
bulk swung directly in front of them. 

The boy colored quickly. The mother’s eyes 
searched hisface. It seemed as though her very 
life hung on his answer, as he leaned forward, 
drawing his brows together in a little perplexed 
frown. Ralph Merrill knew that Danny was 
trying, not so much to see, but to remember. 
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O BEAUTY has no wondrous palace 
close; 
She stops the longest in the fragile rose. 


NSE 


Song has no dwelling but in things 
most frail, 

The cage of words or throat of nightin- 
gale. 


ae 


Hope has no place to rest in realms 
afar, 
But makes a pillow of the nearest star. 


Joy has no structure for its wealth of 
bliss, 
Its only rooftree is a smile or kiss. 


AEST 


- threads running through. 


the shrill, boyish laugh - 


Mee 


Life has no refuge from the cold of 
death, 

Its grandest stronghold is a mortal 
breath. 


es 


And Love has no far mansion and no 
goal, 
Its only country is the human soul! 


gaeke 


Suddenly he sat up very straight, his-fair face 
aglow. = 

“Tt’s the Rajah, mother! What a splendid 
old elephant! Not much ‘fake’ about him!’ 

The man beside them drew a sharp breath. It 
was such palpable guesswork. The tinseled 
letters didn’t look in the least like “Rajah,” nor 
the mild-mannered ‘‘Hebe” like that fierce 
leader-of-the-herd. Why should Danny quote 
Joe Dobson? “What would the mother say now? 

She smiled bravely, though the blue eyes were 
filled with tears. She threw one arm across the 
boy’s shoulders, as though to shield him from 
allsorrow and care. There were no more ques- 
tions. Perhaps she dreaded their answers. 

Presently she began to speak in low tones, lest 
she disturb those near: 

“Danny, a girl is going to swing from a high 
trapeze. She is right out in the middle of the 


tent, ever so high. She’s a very pretty girl in 
her pink suit, with the great rose caught in 
her dark, dark hair.” 

“T like yellow hair best—yellow, with shiny 
Like sunshine, you 
know. Like yours, mother dear.’’ 

He had forgotten the beautiful trapeze 
performer. His face was turned toward hers 
wistfully. 

In a fervor she caught his little hands, and 
bending, kissed them. 

“Danny, do you know you’re the dearest little 
son a mother ever had!’ 

“’Cause you’re the dearest mother——”’ 

“Hush, sweetheart——” 

“And the most beautiful——”’ 

“Flatterer!”’ 

“Tt’s true!” 

“And pretty soon your old mother will be get- 
ting so conceited. But, dearie, we mustn’t miss 
this pretty girl riding the great white horse. Her 
hair is yellow enough. She’s going to jump 
through a great paper ring. The clown’s 
holding it just right.” 

“Mother, she won’t fall!” shuddering. 

“Fall? No, indeed. She has done it hun- 
dreds of times before. There, she’s through— 
away she goes! Now a troupe of Japanese are 
coming. Jugglers, you know, Danny. Such 
funny, dark little people, with queer slanted eyes 
and black satin robes with gold flowers on them. 
They pick their way across the sawdust as 
though stepping on egg-shells.”’ 

“Funny little Japs. And they’re going to 
toss plates and big silver balls and hoops into 
the air, and never let one slip. Joe Dobson, he 
—oh, Mother déar!’’ 

Out in the center of the sawdust arena sat a 
group of red-coated men, their great brazen 
horns at rest, their eyes intent upon that single, 
upright figure. A silver cornet was raised. 
Out upon the hushed air went one long, sweet 
note, throbbing upward to the tented roof, on- 
ward and outward to bid that chattering audi- 
ence “Be still.’ In wonder they stared and 
listened. ‘‘Paul Mauritz”’ had been but a 
name upon the show-bills. No one had guessed 
that he would play like this! 

For but a passing moment, it is true, may one 
man’s magic hold thousands bound. The mo- 
ment lived, riders would leap upon their shining 
horses, clowns would tumble and grimace, whips 
crack, horns blare, the mad hurdy-gurdy of the 
circus go on. Yet for that moment no sound 
was heard through all the great tent, save only 
that clear, sweet, silvery note. 

The little boy breathed deeply, as though 
he would draw in the very soul of the music. 
And when the last tone sobbed and trembled 
and died away, he put one tiny hand. to his 
eyes, then hid them against his mother’s arm, 
whispering: 

“Oh, mother! mother dear!’ 


By THE storm of applause that followed, Ralph 
Merrill leaned forward. Almost reverently 

hetouched herarm. Heasked,as simply as had 

Bill Smith—for he felt that he must know: 

‘“‘His first circus?” 

The little mother turned. With half-fright- 
ened eyes she searched the grave, earnest face. 
What she saw written there I can not tell, yet 
she answered as simply as she had answered the 
rough ticket-seller: 

‘His first cireus—and his last.’’ 

“Tt need not be!” Theimpulsive words were 
out before he knew. 

“Tt need not be? 
stand! You do not know that next year—— 

“Next year?” 

“He will be—blind!’”’ 

The whispered word shrieked out above the 
cracking whips, the brazen horns, the screaming 
clowns. He had guessed it in his heart—yet 


Oh, you do not under- 


” 


‘spoken, it overwhelmed him with its despair. 


“Blind—oh, no!” he protested sharply; then, 
when he saw the look upon her face: 

*“Won’t you tell me all about it?” 

His kind voice was not quite steady, yet, be- 
cause keen sympathy was its undertone, she 
told him the sad little life-story—the impend- 
ing tragedy of blindness—as simply as though 
it were but a lesson she had learned. 

(Continued on page 223) 
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HERE are many occasions, 
even during the summer 
months, where a comfort- 
able frock, a grade or so 
above regulation shirt-waist 
affair, is required, and the 
woman who has neglected 
to supply herself with one of 
these very necessary items 

of the wardrobe will probably lament her thought- 

lessness when an unexpected invitation arrives, 
and finds her in that pitiable condition “without 

a thing to wear,” that so many women suffer 

from. In planning the summer outfit, every one 

is prone more or less to imagine that summer 
means all sunshine and warmth; but for the many 
cool and cloudy days that we actually have, noth- 
ing in the shape of a serviceable frock is thought 
of until the contingency arrives, and then all that 
seems to be done is to make better resolutions for 
the next season. The waist No. 4036 will prove 
invaluable in developing a costume effect on this 
order, or it may be made in linen, pongee or mes- 
saline for wear with a tailored suit. If utilized = 
as a frock, amethyst figured foulard or one of the ) 
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plain weaves of pongee would be both smart and 


serviceable, and relieved with a yoke of white \ 
imitation baby Irish would be very becoming. % 
In detail, the model is exceedingly simple while A 
the effect is that of a dressy waist. The waist X 

may be tucked or gathered and joined to the rae 
yokes, and by omitting the collar the fashionable #5 
round neck is gained. Two extremely pretty aS 

types of sleeves are provided, the full-length lard 
three-piece sleeve, or the one-seam sleeve with BE. 
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the cap, which may be omitted and the sleeve fin- 
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ished in elbow length if preferred. The shoulder ky 
pieces are one of the pretty features of this design, (XY 
and would be most effective if braided in soutache. =! 
This waist is designed for the woman of any yA 
bust measure from thirty-two to forty-two inches, & 
price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires ¥s 
two and three-quarter yards of twenty-seven- ees 
inch, two and one-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch, XS 
or one and three-quarter yards of material forty- Sd) 
four inches wide, with three and one-quarter yards é 
of insertion; or two and three-eighth yards of Gay a 
material twenty inches wide, with one and one- 2 


quarter yards of all-over lace eighteen inches wide. 


= A COSTUME EFFECT AND SUMMER GOWNS 


Suitable for General Wear or Dressy Occasions 


HE new tendency in dress is aptly illustrated in the 
design No. 4041 shown here. 


Dresses, while still pre- 


THE DESIGNER 


joining of the side-front and side-back gores to the plaited 
sections with excellent effect. If the bolero is not used, the 


O WOMAN, no matter what her station in 
life may be, can consider her wardrobe com- 
plete unless she has at least two separate skirts 
that may be worn with odd waists. The one- 
piece frock is undoubtedly smart and serviceable, 
but the average woman still clings to the shirt- 
waist and skirt for many occasions. The mode 
No. 4082 shows the latest development in skirts- 
and the style is one that promises to be extremely 
popular. Nearly every woman will admit 
feeling more comfortable and at home in a skirt 
that has at least a suggestion of fulness at the 
lower edge, and the new style solves the problem 
of preserving the closely fitting hip, and still giy- 
ing the necessary width by retaining the gored 
upper portion and adding a straight plait 
flounce. The design shown here has the pa 
front, which always looks well and moreo 
offers many pretty trimming possibilities, and t! 
fiounce is especizlly adapted for the use of | 
dered goods. The rounding tab at the lo 
edge of the side-front gore adjoining the p: 
may be omitted, and the skirt finished in 
straight outline, if preferred. White materia] 
in fact, any colored linen, makes a cool and s 
lish skirt for summer wear, and with the pa 
front braided in soutache or coronation braid : 
corresponding shade, an elaborate effect may 
gained at a small expense of labor. Repp, piqu 
linen crash, galatea, light-weight serge, fan 
worsted or broadcloth would all develop sat 
factorily, and make a practical skirt, or, co 
bined with waist (No. 4066) a pleasing costu1 
effect might be gained by the use of steel-g1 
rajah. Foulard is also a popular material t! 
season and is suitable for asemi-princess costun 


This skirt is designed for the woman of a1 
waist measure from twenty-two to thirty-two 
inches, or thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip, 
price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size 
quires of material without distinct up and down 
six and one-half yards of twenty-seven inch, 
four yards of material forty-four inches wide, 
four yards of material fifty inches wide with dis- 
tinct up and down; if of bordered goods, four and 
one-eighth yards of material forty-five inches 
wide will be required. This size in round length 
with the plaits drawn out measures about four 
and one-half yards. 


Serving the close, smoothly-fitting hip of the past season, 
are considerably fuller at the lower edge, this generally 
being accomplished by inserted plaited sections, as in this 
instance, or a plaited flounce. The moderately tight skirt 
is very pretty, but so many women preferred, in their aim 
at an extremely fashionable effe¢t, to caricature the style, 
that the new variety will afford a welcome relief, as there 
seems no way at the present moment of carrying this to an 
extreme. The princess dress No. 4041, which is pictured 
here, is exceedingly smart and is still very simply made. It 
closes in front, and the skirt may be finished in round or 
shorter length. The front, under-arm, and back gores ex- 
tend the full length of the gown, while the side-front and 
side-back gores are lengthened by inserted plaited sections, 
with the plaits turned in box-plait effect. The sleeves are in 
the regulation one-seam leg-o’-mutton variety, and can be 
made in the elbow length. The bolero adds distinction to 
the frock but it may be omitted without affecting the ex- 
cellent style of the garment. In lavender linen, and the 
bolero braided in soutache, this would undoubtedly be an 
unusually modish and up-to-date frock. - A braided motif 
might be added to the lower part of the sleeve, and to the 


entire front and back gores might be braided or embroid- 
ered in heavy mercerized cotton in a large and effective 
design, which means but little labor and still adds wonder- 
fully to the appearance of the dress. Shantung, rajah 
taffeta, satin, messaline, broadcloth or light-weight serge 
would be suitable fabrics if made on the order mentioned 
while foulard, galatea, percale or one of the many pretty 
cotton materials would serve asa plainer development, as 
these fabrics would not require braiding, the only trimming 
needed being a touch of embroidery or heavy lace to conceal 
the joining of the plaited sections to the dress, and to finish 
the neck and sleeves. A pretty idea for the all-white sown 
which is always worn, would be of white linen with the 
bolero of all-over embroidery, which would be both smart 
and out of the ordinary and still be an inexpensive frock 
This dress is designed for the woman of any bust fica: 
ure from thirty-two to forty-two inches price 15 fonts 
The thirty-six-inch size requires nine and one-half yards of 
twenty-seven-inch, seven yards of thirty-six-inch oF five 
and three-quarter yards of material forty-four inches eile: 


The lower edge in this size measures 
sures about x ri 
eighth yards. Soe ee 


en 


THE DESIGNER 


4041 


OR the average woman a plain, smart shirt-waist dress on the semi-princess 
order is really an indispensable iten¥ of the wardrobe, no matter at what season 

of the year. For morning or general wear, nothing quite equals the comfort and 
style that a garment of this character contains, and, moreover, it is a simple matter 
for the woman who understands only the rudiments of plain sewing to make an attract- 
ive and inexpensive frock. So many pretty and effective materials may be had at a 
very low cost, and the percales, chambrays, linens and repps make the most charming 
of summer gowns, and are decidedly practical as well. The shirt-waist dress No. 4035, 
which is illustrated above, is an excellent model for the woman who has doubted her 
ability to make a dress for herself to commence with, as the construction of this gar- 
ment is so exceedingly simple that it can not possibly confuse even the most inexperi- 
enced sewer. The Gibson tuck, which is stitched to the waistline front and back, isa 
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4035 


pleasing feature of the waist, and gives an excellent line to the shoulder. The Dutch 
collar; whichis given, may be elaborated with lace or embroidery and made very dainty; 
or if separate stocks are preferred, a neck-band is provided to be used in this case. The 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve in full length may be finished with or without the cuff, 
while the bishop sleeve has a prettily shaped cuff on the gauntlet order. The skirt is 
nine-gored and allows for the inverted plait or habit back. White and red figured 
percale would develop satisfactorily in this model, while a natural colored linen with 
touches of emerald green might be utilized for more dressy occasions. 

This dress is designed for the woman of any bust measure from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches, price 15 cents. The thirty-six size requires nine and one-quarter 
yards of twenty-four-inch, or six and one-eighth yards of thirty-six inch, or four and - 
seven-eighth yards of material forty-four inches wide. 


THE NEW AND FASHIONABLE TENDENCIES IN DRESS 


Appropriate Designs for Sunny Midsummer Afternoons 


4081 4060—4042 


4|HE new skirt yoke, which is pictured here in de- 
=| sign No. 4081, is one of the extremely smart and 
recent fashions that is becoming to practically every 
type of figure. This model is one of the semi-prin- 
cess variety and is excellent for the use of sheer 
materials. , The waist is cord-shirred, and joined 
to the yoke, which is not used with the open neck, 
and the straight skirt is finished in the same manner. 
A sleeve is given which is in keeping with this style, 
and gives a soft and rounded effect to the arm, but the one-seam close- 
fitting sleeve is also decidedly pretty, and can be worn with the cap, or 
if preferred the cap alone may serve as a sleeve with charming effect. 

This dress is designed for the woman of any bust measure from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches, price 15 cents... The thirty-six-inch size re- 
quires with shirred sleeves, ten and one-half yards of twenty-seven-inch, 
eight and one-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch, or six and five-eighth 
yards of material forty-four inches wide, with three-eighths yard of all- 
over lace eighteen inches wide. With close-fitting sleeves and caps, two 
and five-eighth yards of material thirty-six inches wide, with three and 
three-quarter yards of flouncing forty-one inches deep, and five and one- 
eighth yards of insertion will be required. The lower edge of the skirt in 
this size measures about three and three-quarter yards. 
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HE charming waist No. 4060, shown on this paze, while giving the 
effect of an elaborate model, in reality is of exceedingly simple con- 
struction, and may be made at home by even the most inexperienced 
Sewer, as it presents no problems whatever, and affords 
of trimming. As shown on the opposite page, it h 
which may be finished with or with 
and distinctive styles, that while being exceedingly smart, is both com- 
fortable as well. The waist is lined and fastens in the back, and the one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve, which can be finished in elbow length, is also 
provided. The novel shaping of the outside front and back is one 
of its many pretty features, and the deep slashes may be connected with 
cord and buttons with good effect. 
could be used with skirt No. 4043, and would look exceedingly well, for 
instance, in linen, with the sleeves and yoke effect of heavy cotton ‘net 
dyed to match. Pongee, foulard or messaline would also serve for the 
costume development, and might be utilized for the separate waist as 
well, if worn with a tailored suit of harmonizing shade. 
pleasing and very practical costume deve 
white serge, as this is an excellent material for summer wear on account 
of its laundering properties and the dressy appearance that a frock of 
this character gives. The lining may be utilized as a guimpe, and made 
of tucked marquisette would be decidedly cool and comfortable, while the hs 
serge would give sufficient w: White silk Hercules or 


a pleasing variety 
as the bishop sleeve 
out the cap, and is one of the new 


As shown on this page, the waist 


An especially 
lopment would be of light-weight 


armth to the body. 
soutache braid would be all the trimming required 


This waist is designed for the woman of any bust measure: from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. 
requires three yards of twenty-seven-inch, or one 


of material forty-four inches wide, with three 
ribbon. 


The thirty-six-inch size 
and seven-eighth yards 
and five-eighth yards of 


< : a a sign No. 4042, that still retains th 
E Y .y in skirts is shown in design - still : the 
ea mete ae vith the added width at the lower gine aoe 2 fashion’s 

smoo ; s \ ; pos Seg : ; 
s i 3 S three parts, and is lengthened bya 

er portion or yoke is cut in ng 
aiken SSeS us straight at the lower edge pera it paces well 
pla 7 3 . flouncing. The skirt fastens down the left 
the use of bordered goods or flo g. tens | 

cite found a welcome innovation from the scanty models that ha ve been so 
si  earaae A skirt of this construction is equally well adapted for linens, repps, 
ee br: oe alateas or, in fact, any of the heavier weight washable mater als that 
Soule be saleciea for this purpose, while for serge, broadcloth, mohair, brilliantine or 


one of the effective woolen mixtures it would be unsurpassed. For wear 


with the 
dainty lingerie waist, a white skirt is especially cool and eee look ig, and 
may be made of linen or serge, as both are equally smart, and realized in this mode] 
7 <tr viceable. 
s Tha oe ee the woman of any waist measure from t yenty-t wo ti thirty- 
two inches or thirty-nine to fifty-three hip, price licents. 1 he tw enty “four -in sine ras 
quires of;material without distinct up and down, seven yards t W 8 ~8¢ if n z ches ¥ ide, 
or four and one-eighth yards of material forty-four inches W ide. yf mater ial th dis- 
tinct up and down, three and three-quarter yards of fifty-inch will be requir or five 
and one-half yards of bordered goods forty-five inches wide. The lower ed f this 
size in round length with plaits drawn out measures about four and five-eighth yards, 
HE attractive semi-princess dress shown here, No. 4076, is of unusually s le and 
fashionable design, and would prove a practical feature of the wardr The 
skirt may be in sweep length or finished in the walking length for general The 
neck is cut out to give the open style now so popular, and two pretty varieties leeves 
are given: the regulation one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve, or a novelty in the eofa 
sleeve, slashed at the lower part, with puff attached to a lining, which is one ot new- 
est developments in this line. The gown closes in the front, and the woman must 
dress hastily or without assistance does not need to be told of the unlimited « ort it 
affords. The skirt is cut in the popular five gores, which is delightfully easy nake, 
and has an inverted plait in back. A soft-finished cotton crépe in one of t1 licate 
hades of shell-pink, and cluny lace banding used as illustrated, would ma weet 
and dainty frock for nice wear. Linen, chambray or percale would also be s: tory 
materials, and for every-day hard wear one of the prettily striped galateas i xcel- 


lent investment, as this fabric will stand plenty of tubbing and service, an: kes a 
very attractive frock. 


This dress is designed for the woman of an 


y bust measure from thirty-two rty- 
two inches, price 15 cents. The twenty-six-inch size requires eight and thi shth 
yards of twenty-seven-inch, six and one-quarter yards of thirty-six-inch, or | ards 
of material forty-four inches wide, with one-half yard of net forty-five incl ide. 
The lower edge in this size measures about three and five-eighth yards. 
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SMART AND PRACTICAL MODELS FOR AFTERNOON TOILETTES 
That May Be Developed in Mull, Linen or Silk 


(Described on opposite page) 
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ITHERTO the woman who has 
longed for one of the fascinating 
cape wraps has felt 
perhaps that it was an 
unwarranted extrava- 
gance to think of buy- 
ing one, unless her so- 
cial engagements for 
the evening were numer- 

ous enough to require a garment of this de- 

scription. Now all this has changed, for a 

wrap of this character is entirely suitable for 

every-day wear as well, and is moreover a 

very practical item of the wardrobe. The 

garment No. 4052 provides for either of two 
sleeves and neck outlines, and may be made of 
broadcloth, serge or the extra width satin. 

This cape wrap is cut in three sizes for the 
woman from thirty-six to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six- 
inch size requires five and five-cighth yards of 
twenty-seven-inch, four and five-eighth yards 
of forty-four-inch, or three and five-eighth 
yards of material fifty inches wide, with nine 
and three-eighth yards of fancy banding. 


—— 


THE DESIGNER 


HERE is a certain trigness and style about the 

close-fitting coat, whose popularity never wanes, 
and the severe smartness is rather a relief from the 
elaborately braided and button-trimmed coat, that has 
been so extremely popular. The garment No. 4036 
is an excellent example of this type, and the home 
sewer will have no difficulty whatever in developing 
a smart coat with very little trouble. The notched or 
shawl collar may be used, either one of which is in good 
style, and the two-seam sleeve provides for the plain, 
gathered or dart-fitted top, the latter being one of 
fashion’s latest edicts, and one which is intensely becom- 
ing to the average figure. Worn with a black-and- 
white check skirt this coat would be extremely modish 
and practical in black broadcloth. Covert cloth, serge 
or worsted would also be appropriate. 

This coat is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 
15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires four and 
one-half yards of twenty-seven-inch, two and five-eighth 
yards of forty-four-inch, or two and three-eighth yards 
of material fifty inches wide. 
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TRIG GARMENTS 
That Will Prove Serviceable 


EXTREMELY pretty and simple is the dainty 
little model No. 4072, which is pictured above. 
To the woman who is fond of sewing, and enjoys ma- 
king her own clothes, this waist will appeal particularly, 
as the effect of the finely tucked front is very lovely 
indeed, and is suitable for either thin or heavier weight 
materials. The fronts may be tucked only to the bust- 
line if desired, but the stitching on the back tucks ex- 
tends to the waistline at all times. A Dutch collar and 
neck-band are both provided, and the choice of two 
pretty varieties of sleeves is given, either the one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve, which may be finished with- 
out the shirt cuff, and the bishop sleeve and deeper cuff, 
that can be made in elbow length. Handker- 
chief linen would serve as a very lovely and 
charming development, with the Dutch collar 
and a full-length leg-o’-mutton sleeve prettily 
striped with imitation Irish crochet insertion. 
For practical every-day wear heavier linen, 
SWiss or percale would be appropriate materi- 
al. Another dainty and still economical in- 
vestment would be of white cotton crépe with 
the front plait and deep cuff briar-stiteched in 
heavy white silk. The Mannish style of cuff 
1s especially suitable for the use of the heavier 
Materials on the order of shirting, and is ex- 
tremely popular at the present time. 

This waist is designed for the woman of any 
bust measure, from thirty-two to forty - six 
inches, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
8lze requires three and seven-eighth yards of 
twenty-four-inch, three yards of thirty-six- 
inch, or two and one-eighth yards of mat crial 
forty-four inches wide, with two and seven- 
eighth yards of insertion, and one and seven- 
eighth yards of edging. 


FOR LATE SUMMER 


Adjuncts to the Wardrobe 


4061 


HE woman who is on the lookout for a new shirt- 
waist model will be glad of any slight deviation 
from the regulation design and will find that the waist 
No. 4061 will prove a welcome adjunct to her wardrobe, 
as it is a bit out of the ordinary and serves to vary the 
monotony. The shirt-waist has been for so long such 
an extremely popular type of garment that the de- 
signs are apt to run in a groove. The novel placing of 
the tucks in this instance, while breaking the too severe 
effect, yet allows an excellent field for the use of braid- 
ing and hand embroidery. The outside tuck, which 
extends to bust depth in front, is stitched, together with 
the second tuck, to the waistline both front and back. 
The waist closes down the left side, and may be 
worn with the Dutch or standing collar, or fin- 
ished with a neck-band and be used with the 
separate collar, all of which are provided. The 
choice of two styles of sleeves fis given, the 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve, which may be 
finished in elbow length, or the strictly man- 
nish type with the cuff and overlap. This 
model may also be utilized in combination 
with a gored or circular skirt for the con- 
struction of a shirt-waist dress which would be 
both smart and serviceable in one of the pretty 
cross-bar swiss designs, in two shades of dull 
blue or white ground. 

This shirt-waist is designed for the woman 
of any bust measure from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches, price 15 cents. The thirty-six- 
inch size requires three and three-eighth yards 
of twenty-seven-inch, two and one-half yards 
. of thirty-six-inch, or two and one-eighth yards 
of material forty-four inches wide, with two, 
and five-eighth yards of insertion and two 
and one-quarter yards of edging. 


THE DESIGNER 


SMART, well-cut coat of light-weight material 

should be considered when planning the summer 
outfit, particularly if the woman intends spending some 
part of the time at the seashore or mountains, when it 
becomes an absolute necessity; and even if compelled 
to pass the summer months at home it will be found 
very serviceable to slip on over the dress on a cool day. 
The fashionable design No. 4045, illustrated above, pre- 
sents no difficulties for the amateur, as the side-front 
and side-back seams make the fitting a very easy mat- 
ter. This model is also excellent to serve as part of a 
tailored costume. 

This coat is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires in the forty- 
inch length, six yards of twenty-seven-inch, three and 
three-eighth yards of forty-four-inch, or three and one- 
quarter yards of material fifty inches wide, with five 
and three-eighth yards of braid. The thirty-inch re- 
quires four and three-quarter yards of twenty-seven- 
inch, two and three-quarter yards of forty-four inch, or 
two and five-eighth yards of material fifty inches wide. 


4045 4039 


4039 


Ae practical and fashionable coat is shown 
here in No, 4039, and the woman who is considering 
either a separate coat ora tailored suit will find 
that this model will meet all her requirements. 
The construction is a delightfully simple mat- 
ter and the style and lines are unusually good. 
The semi-fitting coats of the present time are 
very kind to all sorts of figures, as they conceal 
the too-abundant flesh of the stout woman, and 
add breadth to the slimness of the opposite 
type, so in selecting a garment of this character 
the woman can not fail to be satisfied with the 
result. This model is also cut with the side- 
front and side-back seams, and the pocket laps 
may be omitted. Rajah, linen, galatea, diag- 
onal, broadcloth or one of the many pretty 
woolen mixtures would be an excellent selec- 
tion for either the separate coat or tailored suit. 

This coat is designed for the woman of any 
bust measure, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires in the forty-five-inch length, six 
yards of twenty-seven-inch, three and three- 
quarter yards of forty-four-inch, or three yards 
of material fifty inches wide. 
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ESPITE the fact that many fash- 
ion makers have been prophesying 
for some time that the reign of the 
shirt-waist is over, it is still con- 
tinuing to maintain its popularity 
on this side of the water at least, as 
it occupies a niche in the wardrobe 
of the average woman that nothing 
else can replace. The every-day 

life of the majority of women requires just such a gar- 

ment, and up to the present time nothing has been de- 
signed to take its place. From time to time, however, 
numerous changes have been introduced, such as the 
mannish shirt-waist sleeve, and smaller cuff, which, al- 
though slight in themselves, at once stamp the waist as 
belonging to the later vintage, and, moreover, add va- 
riety to the type. In the model No. 4054 every de- 
tail has had the closest attention, and it is decidedly 
smart and up-to-date, and, it may be added, of unusually 
simple construction. The front is gathered along the 
shoulder seam, and provides sufficient fulness over the 
bust to relieve the too flat, strictly shirt effect, that is 
apt to be rather trying to the average figure. The de- 
sign allows for either plait or coat closing, and if a lacy 
development is intended, the bishop sleeve in shorter 
length, with the turn-back cuff prettily trimmed, is the 
most appropriate style, while the Dutch collar would 
also be in keeping, finished to correspond with the cuff. 

The neck-band is provided, for wear with linen or other 

separate collars. The bishop sleeve may also be made 

in full length, as a well-shaped cuff is given for that pur- 
pose. Linen, madras, piqué, lawn, dimity or swiss 
would all develop satisfactorily. 

This waist is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and one- 
quarter yards of twenty-seven-inch, or two and one-half 
yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 


THE DESIGNER 


SMART, WELL-TAILORED AND 


4034 


ANY women who are fond of embroidery have 
heretofore had great difficulty in finding a model 
for a shirt-waist that did not interfere with the design, 
and still had attractive features. No. 4034, the waist 
pictured here, is admirably adapted for this purpose, or 
may be unadorned, according to the taste, and be very 
smart and good-looking. The waist closes at the front 
under the tuck, and two different types of sleeve are 
provided, the regulation shirt sleeve or the one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton which may be finished in shorter length. 
A collar is given, and also a neck-band to be used with 
separate stocks or collars. Persian lawn combined 
with Cluny lace and a simple design in hand embroid- 
ery would make a dainty waist for nice occasions, while 
for more general wear linen shirtings, Scotch madras, 
washable cheviots, percale or gingham would be appro- 
priate materials and make a smart and_ serviceable 
waist. Even during the summer a light-weight flannel 
waist is often needed, and this model would develop 
very smartly in black and white stripe. 

This waist is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and three- 
eighth yards of twenty-four-inch, two and one-quarter 
yards of thirty-six, or two yards of material forty-four 
inches wide. 
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NY deviation from the regulation shirt-waist model, 
no matter how slight, is a welcome innovation 
and lends a variety to the wardrobe, that must neces- 
sarily contain a sufficient supply of these most essen- 
tial garments. For boating and sports of all descrip- 
tions, nothing is in better style or more comfortable 
than the plain well - tailored waist. The business 
woman, too, will find that for every-day hard wear the 
shirt-waist is pre-eminent, and surely nothing is more 
appropriate for office wear, which is a place above all 
others where overdressing is distinctly bad taste. The 
design shown here No. 4051 is a bit unusual, and is, 
moreover, extremely smart and easily constructed. It 
has the Gibson tuck, which is a becoming and popular 
feature, and the back has two shallower tucks, that do 
not extend to the front of the waist. Two very pretty 
Styles of sleeve are given, a two-seam tucked sleeve, 
which is much liked, or the regulation one-seam shirt 
sleeve, finished in the mannish fashion with cuff and 
overlap. The neck-band is given, which is only to be 
used with one of the fancy stocks or linen collars, while 
the Dutch collar is also provided, which is cool and com- 
fortable for summer weather. 
shirtings or law 
development. 
This waist is designed for the wom 
measure from thirty-two to fort 
cents. The thirty-six-inch re 
three and five-eighth yards twenty-seven-inch, two and 
five-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch, or two and one- 
quarter yards of forty-four-inch material; with shirt 
sleeves, three and one-quarter yards of twenty-seven- 
inch, two and one-quarter yards of thirty-six, or two 
yards of material forty-four inches wide. = 


Linen, madras, pereale, 
n would be Satisfactory aids in the 


an of any bust 
y-two inches, price 15 
quires with tucked sleeves, 


THE DESIGNER 


DAINTY LINGERIE BLOUSES — 


Adapted for Silks or Cotton Fabrics 


4032 


AINTY lingerie waists are a part of the wardrobe 
that interest every one, and the woman who is will- 
ing to devote a small portion of her time to fashioning 
them will find it decidedly to her advantage, as is this 
way a number of charming waists may be developed at 
what seems a ridiculously small expense, that are far 
superior to the waists bought in the shops in every way. 
So many ingenious ideas may be worked out that the 
task becomes a positive pleasure, and the design No. 
4032 will prove a valuable aid. Nowadays, nearly 
every woman embroiders in the simple: satin-stitch at 
all events, and this is all that is needed for the prettily- 
shaped yoke, which, however, may be of the material 
striped with lace in some effective and simple design. 
The portion below the yoke is slightly gathered and 
joined to it, preferably with lace insertion or narrow 
beading which serves as a pretty finish and conceals the 
joining. The neck may be high or pointed, and in the 
elbow length the one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve may be 
finished with a cuff, if desired. A lining is given which 
may be omitted if the material selected is not too trans- 
parent, such as chiffon cloth, silk voile or marquisette. 
Handkerchief linen with a few simple sprays embroid- 
ered on the yoke, and trimmed with imitation baby 
Trish banding, would be a dainty and practical develop- 
ment. Persian lawn, swiss, batiste, India linen, mull or 
linen would all serve as serviceable and appropriate 
fabrics for the development. 

This waist is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-two inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and one- 
cighth yards of twenty-four-inch, two and one-quarter 
yards of thirty-six-inch or one and seven-eighth yards 
of material forty-four inches wide. 


4053 


O BE used as an odd waist for wear with separate 
skirts, or as part of a costume development, the de- 
sign No. 4063, which is illustrated above, is entirely suit- 
able, and well within the limits of home possibilities. The 
full tucked front and back is extremely becoming to 
the average figure, and the yoke may be cut out both 
front and back to form the low neck, which is such a 
becoming and comfortable feature of the present fash- 
ions. The one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve, tucked in 
clusters, is a pleasing style, or the bishop sleeve, which is 
also provided, may be used. The waist may be made 
with or without the lining, which is given. Dull old- 
rose shantung would be an excellent selection if a cos- 
tume is desired, which could be elaborated by the use of 
braiding. A distinctly new touch might be given, by 
having the yoke of white embroidered marquisette, a 
fabric that is steadily gaining in favor both for yokes, 
undersleeves, or entire waists. Foulard, messaline and 
linen are suggested. 
This waist is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-two inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and one- 


eighth yards of twenty-seven inches, two and three- 
eighth yards of thirty-six, or two yards of material for- 
ty-four inches wide, with three and three-eighth yards 
of insertion. 


4032 4063 
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OR wear during the warm weather, at least one or 
two simple yet dressy shirt-waist suits will be found 
to give practically unlimited comfort, and the waist 
No. 4057, while well adapted for this purpose, neverthe- 
less will make a smart separate waist in soft finished 
chiffon taffeta, satin, messaline or rajah, to be worn with 
separate skirts or tailored suits. A separate chemisette 
is given, which is to be used when the body lining, 
which is also given, is omitted. The three-piece sleeve 
that is provided is a charming, type and the regula- 
tion one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve is also given, which 
always looks well. The absence of tucks and plaits of 
any description reduces the making to practically noth- 
ing at all, and any woman may make an attractive waist 
with very little labor. For the costume development, 
white taffeta with emerald-green stripe, with chemi- 
sette of white mull striped with cluny lace, and worn 
with one of the pretty Dutch collars, would make a 
striking and effective frock. The covered buttons 
might be of satin in a corresponding shade of green. 
Another attractive development would be of lichen 
green and white figured foulard, with the chemisette in 
collarless style, of écru tucked batiste, which would 
make a serviceable frock that would be suitable for 
many occasions. Shantung or one of the numerous 
pretty pongee weaves would be very appropriate for 
this model. To wear on boating parties or similar 
summer festivities white serge, either plain or with a 
black hairline stripe, would be very smart and trig, 
which are the first requirements for a frock of this de- 
scription, and the slight warmth this material affords 
will be found very welcome when on the water. 
This waist is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-two inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires three and one- 
quarter yards of twenty-seven-inch, two and three- 
eighth yards of thirty-six or one and seven-eighth yards 
of material forty-four inches wide. 


THE DESIGNER 


HE jumper -kirt is so becoming a fashion that women are 
loath to let it go, and so it still remains a strong favorite for 
washable fabrics or one of the light-weight supple cloths. 
One exceptionally effective variation of the type is pictured 
here in No. 4033. The skirt is six-gored, and may be closed 
at front or back, and finished in shorter length. The exten- 
sion of the front and back gore is prettily shaped and the side- 

x 4| front and side-back gores form a bretelle effect over the 

j = shoulders that will be found very becoming to the average 

figure, as this is where a little extra width is most welcome. Any woman under- 

standing plain sewing will have no difficulty whatever in making a smart frock for 
herself. The waist No. 3994, which is shown in combination with this design, will 
be found entirely suitable, and may be made in white batiste stripped with either 

il valenciennes or cluny lace, and gives a very dainty guimpe effect. The sleeves are 

of the one-seam leg-o’-mutton type. Heliotrope linen, with an attractive design 

il in braid of a corresponding shade, would prove most charming. Many women 

prefer to keep a costume of this character entirely white, and in this instance light- 
weight French piqué and coronation braid might be used. Dark blue foulard with 
| touches of emerald green, and waist of heavy round-meshed net, would make an 
exceptionally practical and comfortable frock and be distinctly modish as well. 

Galatea, repp, washable poplin, cotton suitings, serge, taffeta, messaline, prunella or 

one of the numerous and pretty pongee weaves would all be suitable materials that 
| would lend themselves to a charm- : 

ing development of the model, which 

might have the front and back gores 

embroidered in an effective design 
with heavy silk. 

This skirt is designed for the 
woman of any waist measure from 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches, 
i price 15cents. The twenty-four-inch 
size requires of material without dis- 
il tinct up and down, six and three- 
| eighth yards of twenty-seven-inch, 
or five yards of material forty-four 
f inches wide; or of material with 
a distinct up and down, four and 
j three-eighth yards fifty inches wide, 
| with two and three-eighth yards 

of braid. 


N MAKING a dainty summer 
frock of sheer material it is 
.- sometimes rather difficult to find a 
1 suitable model that is up-to-date 
I and still displays the material to 
the best advantage. The bordered 
materials are so charming this 
season that the woman who has 
i purchased some of this fascinating 
| fabric for a frock naturally does not 
wish to hide its beauty, and will 
find that the skirt No. 4058 will 
prove invaluable in bringing out 
the effective and distinctive de- 
signs. The construction is unusu- 
ally simple, as the panel front and 
yoke are in one, and the gath- 
ered portion being straight makes 
it equally desirable for flouncing, 
which is another extremely popular 
fabric this season. Plain materials, 
such as batiste, mull, dimity or one 
of the soft finished silks, might also 
| be used, as the design is not con- 
fined solely to the above-mentioned 
{ goods, and will be found very satis- 
| factory for the development. 
li This skirt is designed for the 
| woman of any waist measure from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, or 
thirty-seven to fifty-three inches 
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| | hip, price 15 cents. The twenty- 4078—4057 
four-inch size requires seven yards bs 
of twenty-seven-inch, four and STUNNING EFFECTS IN 
seven-eighth yards of forty-four- 
inch, or four and seven-eighth yards ; 


of material fifty inches wide; or ere ce aes ! 


| one and three-eighth yards of ma- 

I terial thirty-six inches wide, with 

three and one-half yards of floun- 

cing thirty-nine inches deep, with is 
| five and three-eighth yards of in- = 
) sertion. The lower edge in this i 
size measures about three and 
three-quarter yards. 

1 The waist No. 4063 is described 
on page 197. 


4033—3994 
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HE well-shaped, unadorned circular skirt still remains shirt-waist snit may be made in light blue chambr 
extremely popular, and is a type of skirt that even the may be trimmed with stitched bands of the m 
most inexperienced can make without any trouble. The gar- braided in some simple design. 
ment No. 4078, which is illustrated above, is a sensible and lieving touch of white in 
practical exemplification of the mode that the business wom- 


ay, which 
aterial, or 
Many women find that a re- 
; a costume enhances the becoming- 
ness, and in this instance bands of white linen or piqué might 


an, or in fact any woman whose time is limited, will find of 
inestimable comfort and benefit, as there are no plaits that 
require that tedious labor of pressing that in the plaited skirt 
is inevitable. When cut with the center-front seam, as this 
model provides for, it is an excellent style for either plaids, 
checks or striped materials, as this gives a decidedly effective 
line to the figure, that the majority of the women will find be- 
coming. For general wear during the warm months a brown 
brilliantine or mohair, which is very similar, will be found 
both cool and smart looking. One of the dark blue and white 
striped galateas would also be an attractive and economi- 
cal investment. Combined with waist No. 4057, a practical 


be utilized with pleasing effect. Pongee is another fabric that 
gives excellent service for general wear, and a frock of this 
material in the natural color is probably the most practical se- 
lection, as it is a shade that harmonizes with nearly everything. 

This skirt is designed for the woman of any waist measure 
from twenty-two to thirty-four inches, price 15 cents. The 
twenty-four-inch requires five and five-eighth yards of twen- 
ty-seven inch, three and five-eighth yards of forty-four-inch 
or three and three-eighth yards of material fifty inches wide. 
The lower edge in this size in round length measures about 


three and seven-eighth yards. 


The waist No. 4057 is described on page 197. 
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yo pabsyies aadae exceptionally modish and unique design is shown here in skirt No. 
4073, which is excellent as a model for a separate skirt, or may be combined 

with waist No. 4051, in a pleasing semi-princess style. This is an eight-gored skirt, 
which may be closed at front or back and finished in round or shorter length with 
the back in the inverted-plait or habit-back style. The front inserted plaited 
section gives a remarkably pretty and novel effect, and may be equally well devel- 
oped in serge, woolen suiting, broadcloth or practically any of the washable mate- 
rials, and will make a practical and serviceable skirt for general wear. Often during 
the summer, a cool, comfortable and still rather dressy frock is needed, and this 
skirt with the addition of waist (No. 4051) would be just the model required for 
the development. Hickory-brown shantung, with a Dutch collar of cream lace 
and batiste, and the prettily shaped closing of the waist edged with a frill of the 
same material, would make an economical and fashionable frock, that would 
serve for many occasions. Buttons are an important feature of the present 
fashion, and many charming effects may be obtained by covering button-molds 
with the material and working French knots or a few simple stitches on them. 
The spider web is probably the most easily made by crossing the buttons with 
stitches and slipping the silk under and knotting at each foundation thread. 

The separate linen skirt, for wear with odd waists, is a requisite feature of the 
wardrobe of the average woman, and this model will be found a wise selec- 
tion for this purpose, as the style is distinctive and a bit unusual. For hard 
service, one of the darker shades is more economical. 

Thisskirt is designed for the wom- 
an of any waist measure, from 
twenty-two to thirty-two inches, or 
thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip, . / 
price 15 cents. The twenty-four- 
inch size requires of material with- . ? 
out distinct up and down, six yards : 
of twenty-seven-inch or three and 
three - quarter yards of material 
forty-four inches wide; of material 
with distinct up and down, three 
and one-half yards of fifty-inch 
material will be required. The ; 
lower edge in this size in round + 
length measures about three and 
five-eighth yards. 

The waist (No. 4051) is described 
on page 196. 
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ZS princess type of skirt is one 
of the fashions that remain 
firmly fixed, and: besides the com- 
fortable and practical features, has 
excellent and becoming lines to 
recommend them. The design No. 
4038 is a pleasing variation of the 
mode, and as illustrated shows the 
use of striped material to good ad- 
vantage. The skirt is eleven gored 
in round or shorter length, and may 
finished in the princess style, if 
desired. A smart and pretty de- 
velopment would be of two shades 
of striped dull blue linen, and the 
guimpe, for which (No. 3910) was 
used, of eyelet embroidery dyed 
to match the lighter shade of blue. 
Eyelet embroidery matching the 
color of the frock is one of the most 
fashionable conceits of the season, 
and is an economical fashion a, 
well, as the guimpe will not require 
the frequent tubbings that in a 
white garment would be essential. 

This skirt is designed for the 
woman of any waist measure from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches, 
or thirty-nine to fifty-six hip, price 
15 cents. The twenty-four-inch 
size, for the princess skirt, of mate- 
rial without distinct up and down, 
seven and five-eighth yards oi 
twenty-seven-inch, or four and five- 
eighth yards of material forty-fow 
inches wide. The regulation skirt 
' requires of material without dis- 
tinct up and down, six and one- 
quarter yards of twenty-seven-inch, 
or three and three-quarter yards 
of material forty-four inches wide. 
If material has distinct up and 
down, three and three-quarters of 
fifty-inch material will be re- 
quired. The lower edge in this size 
measures about three and one-half 
yards. : 
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jue one-piece dress is undeniably smart and comfortable, might be obtained by using the waist design No. 4061, as 

but the average woman still clings to the separate waist pictured above, braided in self-color. A cravat of black 
and skirt, as it gives a wider variety for the amount of money _ satin would add distinction and character to the frock. Prac- 
expended, and lessens the monotony of having one or two tically any of the washable materials of substantial textures 
inexpensive frocks for every-day wear. Linen is probably might serve for the realization, and many charming and 
the most popular material for this purpose, and the old com- __ individual effects may be had by the girl who is fond of 


plaint that the fabric wrinkled easily has been remedied to a 
great extent, and in buying this material it is wise to remem- 
ber to avoid the material with the high luster, as this is more 
prone to crease and muss than the heavier, coarser materials 


- with the dull finish. The skirt No. 4070 is an excellent model 


for this purpose, and may be easily and quickly made by the 
amateur dressmaker. The skirt is cut in seven gores and may 
be finished in sweep or the sensible walking length. The panel 
front offers many pretty trimming possibilities, and the skirt 
may be closed at the front or back.. Oyster-white linen crash 
would make a very practical skirt, or a modish costume effect 


embroidery, the cross-bar stitch being one method. 

This skirt is designed for the woman of any waist measure 
from twenty-two to thirty-four inches, or thirty-nine to fifty- 
six inches hip, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size re- 
quires of material without distinct up and down, six and one- 
eighth yards of twenty-seven-inch, or three and seven-eighth 
yards of ‘material forty-four inches wide. Of material with 
distinct up and down, three and seven-eighth yards fifty inches 
wide will be required. The lower edge in this size measures 
about three and five-eighth yards. 

The waist (No. 4061) is described on page 195. 
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PRACTICAL GARMENTS FOR THE 


Fashionable and Comfortable Designs 


ba first thought about an apron is whether or not 
it offers sufficient protection for the gown, and 
the second one is whether it is easily slipped on and off. 
These are the two principal reasons for its existence, 
and the attractiveness, while not really essential, never- 
theless is greatly to be desired, and in this day of inex- 
pensive and dainty fabrics there is no excuse for even 
this feature being overlooked. The apron No. 4064 
which is illustrated on this page contains every one of 
these requirements, and may be made in a severely 
plain, practical style, or with the use of lace or em- 
broidery an extremely lovely and becoming effect may 
be gained. The princess style has extended to prac- 
tically every type of garment, and is especially pretty 
in this instance. The frill is a pleasing feature that 
may be omitted without detracting from the effect, 
and the edge simply finished with the trimming. For 
common use, the checked ginghams, percales, cham- 
brays and galatea will undoubtedly give the best serv- 
ice, while for a daintier development, dimity, swiss 
or flowered lawn would be very appropriate. Japanese 
flowered cotton crépe, finished with sateen bands of a 
contrasting shade, would be decidedly effective. 

This apron is in three sizes, small, medium and large, 
price 10 cents. The medium size requires five yards 
of twenty-seven-inch, four and three-eighth yards of 
thirty-six-inch, with five and one-quarter yards of in- 
sertion, and two and three-eighth yards of edging. 


4064 4069 


N° MATTER at what season of the year the outfit 

is being planned, suitable garments to wear dur- 
ing the rest hours should occupy an important place. 
So many pretty fabrics may be had at a small cost that 
a | the added expense is very slight indeed, and is well overbalanced by the amount saved Yo A ater cee type of comfort-giving garment is shown here in model No. 4069, which 
| on the more expensive garments. The mode! No. 4075 is an excellent example of is dainty, practical and easily made, and is well adapted for the ‘use of RS n, 
a wrapper that is attractive and simply made, and js within the range of every chambray, percale, swiss, dimity, gingham, cotton erépe or wash silk bee 


The choice is 


an 2 while the comfortable and be- 
possibility of either of two styles of sleeves, the shorter one-seam leg-o’-mutton or coming open style is also provided for. A light-weight flannel or eek ain he 


bishop sleeves. The neck may be worn high, or in the open style that is so wellliked found a great convenience even during the 
for every type of dress. The fronts are gathered and joined to the yoke, while the _turn-back cuff buttonholed with a contr. 
back is fitted to the figure by means of the center and side back seams. 


summer months, and the flat collar and 


} asting or harmonizing shade of silk would be 
a dainty and suitable style for this development. einiderec 


This wrapper is designed for the woman of any bust measure from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches, price 15 cents. 


The thirty-six-inch size requires nine and five-eighth 
yards of twenty-four-inch, seven and one-eighth yards of thirty-six, or five and three- 
quarter yards of material forty-four inches wide. 


i) 
| | woman who has the slightest knowledge of plain sewing. A lining is given, and the — given of the high neck with a standing or flat collar 


O HOLD the figure in under an ordinary shirt-waist a 
woman will find a lining similar to the one, No. 4049 
which is shown here, a positive necessity, particularly the stout 
woman, who heretofore has complained that this comfortable 
and practical garment was not suited to her figure. With one 
of these linings made in a light-weight but firm material such 
as cambric or long-cloth, this might be worn instead of the regu- 
lation corset cover by omitting the sleeves. If used for this 
purpose, the lining might be cut in the square or round neck 
effect, and finished with lace or ribbon run through beading. 
In the design shown here the possibility is given of either front 
or back closing, and the shallow square or round neck is also 
provided for. Two varieties of sleeves are given, the one or two 
seam, which are to be worn in full or shorter length, and the 
lining may be finished at the natural waistline. In making 
a waist of transparent fabrics such as marquisette, chiffon cloth 
or very sheer mull, a well-fitted lining is really a necessity, which 
may be made of lawn, wash silk, light-weight satin or taffeta, 
and insures a correctly-fitting waist, and gives a far neater 
appearance than the unlined waist, especially in these fabrics. 
This lining is designed for the woman of any bust measure 
from thirty-two to forty-eight inches, price 10 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires three and one-half yards of twenty- 
inch, or two yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 


One of the many pretty bordered 


materials might be utilized to advantage in this design by cutting the border and 
using it for the trimming, as illustrated. i 
as the straight edge permits cutting even, and the flowin 
for this style with the border. Pink cotton cré 


On the right front this will be unnecessary, 
g sleeve is especially suited 
: pe would make an attractive and 
practical sack, and may be confined at the waist or left 
hanging free. 3 

This dressing-sack is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires three and three-quarter 
yards of twenty-four-inch or two and one-half yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide. ES 
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NECESSITIES OF THE WARDROBE 


Within the Range of Home Possibilities 


FoR one reason or another, many persons prefer the 

regulation nightgown buttoned down the front to 
the more frivolous chemise type, and the woman with 
conservative tastes will find that the model shown here 
meets every requirement. Even during the summer 
months, women who are susceptible to colds and drafts 
find that the high neck and long sleeves are far more 
comfortable, and that theadded protection they afford is 
very welcomeindeed. The gown No. 4067 isshirred both 
front and back, and joined to the prettily shaped yoke, 
which may be omitted if the open style is desired, and 
simply finished with ribbon run through beading. 
Provision is also made for the shorter sleeve, and a 
nicely rounded collar is given, although the neck may 
be edged with lace or embroidery beading. The em- 
broiderer will find many pretty possibilities in the 
yoke, which may be made of alternating strips of lace 
and tucking. Lonsdale cambrie, long-cloth, nainsook, 
batiste, lawn and cross-bar muslin are all suitable, and 
well wearing materials that, with the aid of valen- 
ciennes, torchon lace or embroidery, will develop a 
dainty and practical gown, which may be further em- 
bellished with rosettes of wash ribbon. 

This nightgown is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-six inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires five and three- 
quarter yards of thirty-six-inch, or four and one-eighth 
yards of material forty-five inches wide. 


OW that so many pretty and practical styles are 
designed, and dainty fabrics may be had at so lowa 
price, there is no reason why a woman should not be 
neat and attractive, even when about her household 


aN LEAST one or two simply constructed dressing-sacks of inexpensive materials 
< are a necessary feature of every woman’s wardrobe, and the woman who has fash- 
i’ ioned one of these dainty garments knows what a pleasant and easy task it is. The 
design No. 4079, which is pictured above, is plain and practical, but by the use of pret- 
ty lace or embroidery, a most charming and attractive sack may be evolved. The 


tasks, 
that the woman who understands plain sewing may make one in a single afternoon or 


The practical house-dress, No. 4055, which is illustrated above, is so simple 


evening’s time, and will derive a great deal of comfort from it. White and blue 


figured percale, trimmed with bands of plain blue, would make a serviceable and well- 
wearing dress. 


distance in back, are espeeially good in sheer materials, but look fully as well in the 


fabrics of heavier texture. 


clusters of tucks, which extend to the bustline in front, and are stitched to an equal 
a 


| model. 


adapted to negligees. 
The dressing-sack is designed for the woman of any bust 
measure from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making three and 
three-quarter yards of twenty-seven-inch, two and seven- 
eighth yards of thirty-six-inech, or two and one-half yards of 
material forty-four inches wide, with seven and one-eighth 
yards of edging, and five and one-eighth yards of insertion. 


The attached peplum may have the straight or pointed 
outline, and the shoulder straps may be omitted, although they lend distinction to the 
The neck may be high, or finished with one of the popular flat collars, and the 
| bishop sleeve can be finished in shorter length, a style that seems particularly well 
The peplum and body are joined by a shaped belt. 


This dress is designed for the woman of any bust measure from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making, without 
flounce, eight and three-eighth yards of twenty-four-inch, five and three-eighth yards 
of thirty-six-inch, or four and one-half yards of material forty-fourinches wide. The 
flounce requires two and one-half yards of twenty-four-inch, one and three-quarter 
yards of thirty-six-inch or one and one-half yards of material forty-four inches wide. 
The lower edge in this size measures about three and three-eighth yards. 


HE woman who is particular about the fit of her underwear 
will not be contented with the articles from the shops, as in 
many instances an elaborate amount of lace and embroidery is 
used to conceal the poor cut of the garment. The close-fitting 
hip of the frocks of the present day require undergarments on 
the same lines, and to obtain this effect the model No. 4083 
will prove invaluable. The darted hip insures the correct 
smoothness, while the drawers are cut with a comfortable width 
at the lower edge, and fasten in the back with buttons and but- 
tonholes. Lonsdale cambric, long-cloth and nainsook are prob- 
ably more used than any other materials, as they are strong 
and serviceable and will stand plenty of wear. Cross-bar mus- 
lin is a fabric largely used for undergarments, and, besides af- 
fording a welcome variation, is well wearing into the bargain. 
Batiste is also popular, and is soft and dainty combined with 
valenciennes and cluny lace. There are numerous styles for 
finishing the lower edge attractively, and a frill of embroidery 
headed by ribbon-run beading is about the most simple. Tucks 
and insertion are another favorite method. 

These drawers are designed for the woman of any waist meas- 
ure from twenty to thirty-six inches, price 10 cents. The 
twenty-four-inch size requires one and five-eighth yards of thir- 
ty-six-inch, or one and one-half yards of material forty-five 
inches wide, with two and one-quarter yards of edging. 
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4071 


HE comfortable semi- 
princess type of garment 
has not lost one particle of 
the popularity it gained at its 
first introduction, and _ still 
continues its hold on the 
popularfancy. A more thor- 
oughly practical and smart 
style has not been designed, 
and the model illustrated 
above No. 4071 is an unusual- 
ly pleasing adaptation of the 
mode. It is stylish and 
strictly up-to-date, and is, 
moreover, eminently suitable 
for the young girl, as the lines 
are straight and youthful. 
The dress closes at the front, 
and is intended to be worn 
with the Dutch collar, which 
is provided, or a neck-band, 
which is also given, to be used with separate collars. Two 
styles of sleeves are given, the one-seam leg-o’-mutton, and the 
bishop sleeve, which may be finished in shorter length. The 
skirt is cut in five gores. The simulated panel always offers 
an excellent field for trimming of any description, having 
embroidery done in cotton being an extremely simple and 
effective method of embellishment, particularly on linen. 
Dull-blue linen embroidered in a corresponding shade 
would make a youthful and modish frock that would be both 
pretty and serviceable for general wear. Natural color shan- 
tung is a favorite 
material this season, 
and makes a frock 
sufficiently dressy to 
be worn where a 
washable garment 
would not do. 

This dress is de- 
signed for the girl 
from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, 
price 15 cents. The 
fifteen-year size re- 
quires six and seven- 
eighth yards of twen- 
ty-four-inch, or four 
and five-eighth yards 
thirty-six or four and 
one-eighth of mate- 
rial forty-four inches 
wide, with two and 
three-eighth yards of 
insertion. 
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THE DESIGNER 


FASHIONABLE FROCKS 


For the Young Girls’ Summer Outfit 


4059 


ANY charming and girlish summer frocks 
are fashioned from the new bordered mz- 
terials, which range from the filmiest chiffons 
and gauzes to the sturdier and more practical 
gingham or pongee weaves, while embroidered 
flouncing is another favorite fabric of the sea- 
son that seems particularly well suited for 
young girls. The design No. 4059, while un- 
usually well adapted for the above-mentioned 
materials, is not confined to their use, and it 
may be equally well developed in any of the 
plain fabrics, such as chambray, linen, percale 
or similar materials. The deep skirt yoke 
shows the new tendency in dress, that, while 
still preserving the close fit over the hips, 
allows of a more generous fulness at the lower 
edge. Provision is made for the novel three- 
piece or one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve, which 
can be finished in elbow length. The waist is 
tucked front and back, and joined to the pret- 
tily shaped yokes, while the straight skirt is 
gathered. White batiste is a pretty fabric 
that may be combined with the flouncing. 
This dress is designed for the young girl 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age, pricel5 
cents. The fifteen-year size requires seven 
yards of twenty-four-inch, five yards of thirty- 
six-inch, or four and one-eighth yards of 
material forty-four inches wide; or one and 
one-half yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with five and one-quarter yards of 
flouncing twenty-nine inches deep and five 
and one-half yards of insertion. 


4077— 3942 


OR wear with either 
separate waist or as a 
part of a costume, the desien 
No. 4077 will prove invalu- 
able to the amateur dress- 
maker, as the skirt is both 
smart and easily constructe 
The model is seven- gored, 
with the inserted plaited 
sections at the lower part of 
the front and side gores, give 
the requisite amount of ful- 
ness that the average girl re- 
quires. If intended mercly 
as a separate skirt, light- 
weight dark blue serge will 
be found very serviceable, 
while galatea, linen, piqué or 
repp are also smart materials. 
Combined !with waist (No. 
3942,) as shown here, a mo- 
dish development would be of brown-and-white figured foulard 
with touches of brown velvet ribbon and yoke and cuffs of 
heavy filet net. The costume effect might also be realized 
very attractively in pale pink silk gingham, which is a dainty 
and girlish fabric that makes the daintiest of gowns. The 
yoke and cuffs might be of heavy meshed cotton net in 
either pure white or a light shade of cream. Bands of the 
material piped with plain pink silk would be an appropriate 
and simple trimming that would be entirely in keeping with 


the simple character of the frock. Figured percale makes a 
serviceable and be- 


coming dress for 
every-day wear, and 
bands of material to 
correspond with the 
predominating shade 
may be used. 

This skirt is de 
signed for the young 
girl from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, 
price 15 cents. The 
fifteen-year size re- 
quires of material 
without distinct up 
or down four yards 
twenty-seven inches 
or two and one-half 
forty-four inches 
wide; with distinct up 
and down, two and 
one-eighth fifty 
inches. 
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ee E Empire type of dress 

still retains its well-de- E 
served popularity, and is : 
particularly appropriate and I 
becoming to the usually & 
light figure of the young / 
girl. Many charming and 
lovely frocks may be de- 
veloped either for general or 
nicer wear, with the aid of 
the model (No. 3780), which 
is pictured above. The de- 
sign itself is very simple and 
easy to make, as it depends 
more on the material and 
trimming selected, than any 
elaborateness of detail, and 
may be finished in a severely 
plain style for every-day 
wear, or made exquisitely 
dainty for parties or similar occasions. The waist is tucked 
front and back, and may be worn high orin the open style now 
so popular. Two varieties of sleeves are provided for: the one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton or regulation sleeve, which may be 
finished in shorter length. The skirt is cut in five gores with 
two tucks at the bottom, and may also be finished with a 
ruffle, which always looks well, especially in soft, sheer fabrics. 
For every-day wear, lavender-and-white flowered lawn, com- 
bined with embroidery banding would be both youthful and 
practical. The fancy strap is one of the pretty and unusual 
features of this model 
that is very effect- 
ive. 

This dress is de- 
signed for the miss 
from fourteen to 
eighteen years of 
age, price 15 cents. 
The fifteen-year size 
requires. eight and 
five-eighth yards of 
twenty-four-inch, six 
and seven-eighth 
yards of thirty-six- 
inch, or five and three- 
eighth yards of mate- 
rial forty-four inches 
wide, with six yards 
of wide edging, four 
and one-half yards of 
narrow edging, and 
ten and one-half yards 
of insertion. 
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ATTRACTIVE SUGGESTIONS 
For the Young Girls’ Wardrobe 
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HE jumper dress is one of the most com- 
fortable and practical styles ever in- 
vented, and its hold on the feminine fancy is 
just as strong now as when it was first intro- 
duced. It is especially suitable and becom- 
ing to the young girl, and the design (No. 
4068) illustrated above is a pleasing adapta- 
tion of this mode of dress. The construction 
is so extremely simple that any woman can 
develop a charming little frock at a trifling 
expense, as the making is practically nothing 
at all, and the dress does not require much 
trimming. The surplice waist is both pretty 
and becoming, and is always good style. The 
skirt is seven-gored, with an inverted plait at 
the back stitched to the hipline, and fastens 
down the left side, the waist portion lapping 
to correspond. A particularly pleasing de- 
velopment would be of pale pink linen, but- 
tonholed in heavy cotton of a corresponding 
shade as illustrated, with button-molds 
covered with the material, and worked with 
French knots in the cotton. The guimpe 
No. 3616 as shown here is especially well 
adapted for this dress. 

This dress is designed for the miss from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, price 15 
cents. The fifteen-year size requires four and 
three-eighth yards of twenty-seven-inch, three 
and three-eighth yards of thirty-six, or two 
and five-eighth yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, with six and seven-eighth yards 
of braid. 
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NATTY, well-fitting 

coat is just as positive a 
requirement in the younger 
girl’s wardrobe asin the older, 
and for every-day, general 
wear is unsurpassed. The 
model (No. 4062) which is 
shown here is exceedingly 
stylish, and may be worn as 
a separate coat, or, combined 
with skirt No. 3789, would 
make a smart and service- 
able tailor suit. The coat is 
semi-fitted and may be fin- 
ished with the notched or 
shawl collar, while the two- 
seam coat sleeve offers the 
possibility of gathered, dart- 
fitted or plain top. The dart- 
fitted sleeve is one of the 
innovations of the season, and, while preserving the close- 
fitting top that is required by fashion, gives a broader effect 
to the shoulder than the severely plain top, that will prove 
very becoming to the slender figure. If intended merely asa 
separate coat, dark blue serge or tan covert cloth would be 
found very satisfactory, as they would harmonize with 
practically any frock. Green-and-white check worn with 
a green broadcloth skirt, and collars and cuffs of the cloth, 
would be decidedly smart. A pretty fabric for the tailor 
suit would be a fancy worsted in hickory brown, a color 
that is very becoming 
to the average girl. 
Linen, pongee, repp 
and cotton suiting 
are also suitable and 
smart materials. 

This coat is de- 
signed for the miss 
from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, 
price 15 cents. The 
fifteen-year size re- 
quires four and three- 
quarter yards of 
twenty-seven-inch, 
twoand three-quarter 
yards of forty-four- 
inch, with two and 
three-eighth yards of 
material fifty inches 
wide, and one-quarter 
yard of bias velvet 
twenty inches wide. 4062 
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ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 


Dainty and Practical Suggestions 


g)O YOU ever have the opportunity to look over the fashion magazines of 
A| some twenty years ago? And to laugh over the stiff, doll-like figures of 
the little girls in their close-fitting bodices, long skirts and picturesque 
polonaises? Little girls’ dresses will never again be the stiff little garments 
of those old fashion-plates; and when one compares these with the short, 
crisp, full, plaited or gathered skirts of the present-day little girls, with the 
tucked or gathered blouse and the loosely fitted belt connecting them, it 
does seem as if there must be more of a gulf between them than twenty- 
five years. We can congratulate ourselves on the good sense with which 
girls’ every-day frocks are planned nowadays. One style typical of the kind of dress that 
is greatly liked for girls of anywhere from six to fourteen years is No. 4050, shown on the 
two figures at the top of the page. It is simply made with tucks and plaits and it is but- 
toned attheback. It isan excellent style for a summer wash frock. Gingham, madras, batiste, 
poplin and dimity are materials that will 
look well in this style. A pretty and simple 
suggestion for trimming with even bias 
widths of a striped material is shown on the 
second figure. The dress is made with 
high neck, which may be cut out square. 
Four tucks are on either shoulder, back and 
front. The sleeves are in one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton style worn full length or cut short: r, 
or a one-seam bishop sleeve gathered into 
a cuff may be worn with it. The plaited 
skirt is cut in five gores. Any kind of sim- 
ple braid makes a pretty trimming. Em- 
broidery may be used for the belt and cuffs 
and collar, and for a yoke outline, 1 
most inexperienced sewer will have 
difficulty in making an attractive litt! 
frock, and white percale with a red doub\: 
ring dot trimmed with embroidery bards 
would be a pretty and sensible choice for 1 
dress for general wear. Corn-color dimity 
and swiss embroidery would be a dai 
selection for nicer wear. As shown in { 
illustration with the low neck, another pt 
tical little frock might be had by usin 
light blue chambray and bands of Ha 
burg embroidery, as pictured, which en- 
tirely changes the appearance of the 
garment. The small back view shows 
the dress untrimmed 

This dress is designed for th« 
from six to fourteen years of 
price 15 cents. The nine-year 
requires four and three-quarter y 
of twenty-four-inch, three yard 
thirty-six-inch, or two and thi 
eighth yards of material forty-fo 
inches wide, with four and one-cighth 
yards of braid, three and five-eiehth 
yards of insertion. 
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OR nice wear, nothing is more girlish 

and suitable than the simply made 
dainty frock in some of the soft, sheer mate- 
rials, such as mull, batiste, dimity, India 
lawn, Persian lawn and swiss. These fab- 
rics are all inexpensive and well suited for 
children’s use, as nowhere are “sprawly’’ 
designs and heavy material more out of place 
than on achild. The foundation of the little 
girl’s dress should be simplicity first and fore- 
most, and the style will follow naturally. If 
the dress is to be colored be sure to select a pale 
shade, and if a flowered or figured material is the 
choice, only the small, dainty tinted sprays or 
some similar design is considered correct for the 
small wearer. In No. 4048, which is illustrated to 
the right of the page, a practical and attractive little model is shown that 
will appeal to every woman, as it may be made in no time, which is always a 
consideration for the busy mother. The neck of this dress may be high or in 
the low cut, which is so much favored this season, and the choice of two 
types of sleeves is given: the one-seam leg-o’-mutton or bishop sleeve,-either 
one of which is suitable for the elbow length. The straight gathered skirt 
provides for three downward-turning tucks above the hem, but these, to- 


4050 


gether with the bretelle bertha, may be omitted without detracting from the 4048 
good style of the sensible little frock. 

This dress is designed for the girl from six to fourteen years of age, price 15 cents. The nine- 
year size requires five and five-eighth yards of twenty-four-inch, four and one-eighth yards of 
thirty-six-inch, or three and three-eighth yards of forty-four-inch, with three and three-eighth 
yards of braid, four and one-eighth yards of insertion, and four and one-eighth yards of edging. 


UST as childhood is the happiest time of life, playtime is the happiest time of childhood, 
J and as the greater part of the child’s life is spent in playing, comfortable garments that 
are easily and quickly made are really an economy, as the wear and tear that is saved on the 
nicer little dresses, is an item that ought to be considered by the careful mother. The dress 
No. 4043 can be made at a very small expense, and the joy and fun that a girl will have with such 
a sensible costume can not be estimated. Tree-climbing is an easy accomplishment when proper- 
ly clothed without the impediment of petticoats and superfluous ruffles, and bloomers are just 
the thing for this and other numerous varieties of childhood’s sports and pastimes. The con- 
struction of this dress is, of course, extremely simple, and a strong, well-wearing material should 
be selected for the development, as a dress of this character will be certain to get plenty of hard 
usage. The model provides for a high, or the low neck which is such a comfortable and fashion- 
able feature of every type of dress. Both the one-seam leg-o’-mutton and bishop sleeves are 

. given, either one of which may be finished in shorter 
length. The little bloomers have just sufficient ful- 
hess to be comfortable and not cumbersome, and the 
dress may be worn belted in or hanging free. Be- 
cause the dress is intended for hard service and 
general utility wear, there is no reason why it should 
be unattractive, and many pretty percales, cham- 
brays, ginghams and calicoes may be had at very 
low cost that would be entirely suitable and make 
pretty little frocks. The dress is made with seams 
at the underarms and shoulders and with a but- 
toned closing at the center back. 

This play suit is designed for the little girl from 
two to ten years of age, price 15 cents. The four- 
year size requires four and one-quarter yards of 
twenty-four-inch, three yards of thirty-six-inch, or 
two and five-eighth yards of material forty-four 
inches wide. 
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FOR THE GROWING GIRL 
that Will Prove Invaluable and Helpful 


HE sailor suit is one of the sensible and practical styles for children’s wear whose popularity 
never wanes, and, in fact, it seems to be one of the distinct types of dress that is suited 
above all others for their use, as it is easily and quickly made, and its extreme simplicity 
alone, which is the first requirement, would commend its use, if there were no other essential 
feature. From time to time slight changes are made, such as a slight difference in the shaping 
of the collar and sleeve, or even a different cuff effect, but still the staple feature of the sailor 
suit remains practically the same, and it is the garment above all others for every-day hard 
service. In No. 4031, the design pictured here, the latest variations are embodied, and in 
selecting a new frock for the little girl the mother can not do hetter than one made from this 
model in white linen or duck with dark blue collar and tie. These are, of course, the strictly 
nautical colors, and they are probably more used than any other combination, but as the 
latitude in matters of this sort is growing wider every day, brown or red and white may 
be used with the assurance that this is equally good style, and, moreover, lightens the mo- 
notony of the regulation costume. The 
model illustrated here is well shaped and 
sensible, and may be depended upon to give 
the small wearer a decidedly chic appear- 
ance. A garment of this character pre- 
sents no difficult problems, and every one 
understanding plain sewing may make one 
of these smart little frocks at a small ex- 
pense of time and labor. The straight 
skirt may be gathered or plaited and joined 
to the underbody, which is slightly fitted in 
at the waistline by means of darts and 
fastens down the back. There is just suf- 
icient fulness in the blouse to be becoming 
id not bulky, and the sailor collar pro- 
vides for two distinct outlines, either one 
of which is pretty and up to date. The 
sleeve is to be gathered into a narrow band, 
or finished in the regulation plaited manner. 
The underbody is faced in shield effect, 
he nautical emblems may be hand em- 
ed or bought in the shop and ap- 


i] juéd on, which is, of course, a much 
simpler method of arriving at the same 
effect. Flannel, serge, piqué or practically 4031 
any of the heavier weight washable mate- 
rials would be appropriate. 
his dress is designed for the girl 
from six to twelve years, price 15 
cents. The nine-year size requires 
four and seven-eighth yards of twen- : fl 
ty-seven-inch, three and three-quar- A well-cut coat is absolutely nec- 
yards of thirty-six-inch, or two essary for the young girl at all times, 
and seven-eighth yards of material but more particularly so during the. summer 
forty-four inches wide, with  three- months, when this most essential feature is 
eighths of a yard of contrasting ma- apt to be overlooked. Of course, the heavy 
terial twenty-seven inches wide, three outer garments for winter are never omitted 
pera, -ee-quarter yards of braid, in the calculations, but summer is not all 
And one half varilot siareaial thirty- warmth and sunshine, and the many cool and 
Mi inohessrlenne underbody. cloudy days that are bound to come should 
_ have some comfortable garments provided that 
can be slipped on when a little extra cover- 
ing is needed. Of especially trig and attrac- 
tive appearance is the coat No. 4074 which is 
shown here. It is cut with side-front and side- 
back seams, and has a two-seam sleeve which 4031 
may be finished with or without the cuffs The 
choice of two styles of neck finish is given; the notched or the graceful shawl 
collar, which probably the amateur will find a trifle easier to make. The 
fronts may be made in the regulation straight style, while the cutaway effect, 
which is provided, gives a modish and up-to-date air to the garment that is 
very fetching. Practically any of the light-weight woolen fabrics would be 
appropriate, such as serge, broadcloth, covert cloth or one of the effective 
woolen mixtures that come in the various shades of gray and tan that, with 
broadcloth collars and cuffs, that form a striking contrast, make a youthful 
¢ 


and serviceable coat. Blue or brown serge and brass buttons area combina- 
tion that is always good style and shepherd’s check is one of the materials that is greatly 
liked this season, and harmonizes with any colored frock. 

This coat is designed for the girl from six to fourteen years of age, price 15 cents. The nine- 
year size requires four yards of twenty-seven-inch, two and one-half yards of forty-four-inch, 
or two and one-eighth yards of material fifty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of bias 
velvet twenty inches wide, and two and seven-eighth yards of braid. 


ee fashioning of pretty and simple frocks for the little ones is a task that every mother 

enjoys, and summer seems to be the season above all others for the development of indi- 
vidual fancies, as so many dainty fabrics may be had at such a low price that the temptation 
to try one’s skill is really irresistible. With the aid of a well-cut model, however, no woman 
who can sew ever so little need have the slightest doubt about the result of her endeavors, and the 
dress No. 4040 is an excellent one for the first attempt, as the construction is simplicity itself, 
and may be depended upon to form a dainty and attractive frock for the small wearer. The 
French dress is just as well liked at the present time as when it made its first appearance, and is 
becoming to the plump and slender child alike. The garment shown here may have the high 
or round neck, which is a cool and comfortable style for summer, and the choice of two widely 
different types of sleeve is given: the one-seam , 
leg-o’-mutton or the bishop sleeve which can be 
finished in the elbow length. The full skirt and 
panel front are cut in one, and the woman who em- 
broiders can make the frock exquisitely dainty by 
working a simple design in white cotton. Swiss, 
lawn, mull, batiste, gingham, chambray or linen 
would all serve for the development. Delicate pink 
mull combined with valenciennes lace would be very 
lovely indeed for a nice frock for the little girl. 

This dress is designed for the little girl from two to 
eight years of age, price 15 cents. The four-year 
size requires three and one-eighth yards of twenty- 
seven-inch, two and one-quarter yards of thirty-six, 
or one and seven-eighth yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, with three and one-half yards of wide 
edging, three and seven-eighth yards of narrow, an 
eight and three-eighth yards of insertion. > 4074 


| ee the small girl prettily and suitably clothed is 
always an interesting task for the mother, and in these 

days of pretty and inexpensive materials and dainty simplicity 
of style the amount of work involved is very slight indeed. 
The day of multitudinous flounces and ruffles for the small girl’s 
frocks is over, and the type most favored at the present mo- 
ment is that of straight, severe lines, which is far more becoming 
to the average child, not to mention the time and labor it saves 
the mother. Simplicity is the key-note in children’s fashions, 
and a touch of hand embroidery or a little fine lace is all thatis 
required for the embellishment. In 
model No. 4056, which is shown above, 
is represented one of the many smart, 
suitable designs that are now being 
worn by the small girl, and which the 
mother will find of delightfully easy 
construction. The design shown 
here is exceedingly useful and practi- 
cal, as it may be made of gingham, 
chainbray, percale or galatea for 
general wear, or the same model may 
be utilized for a dress for nicer wear, 
developed in handkerchief linen, Per- 
sian lawn, batiste, mull or India . 
linon. Pale yellow piqué would be 
an excellent fabric for the frock, if designed for common use, in 
which case the full-length bishop sleeve finished with a narrow 
band would be most appropriate choice, while for the dressier 
frock the low neck and shorter sleeve with the turn-back cuff 
would be a pretty selection. A dainty development would be 
of blue and white flowered swiss, trimmed with valenciennes 
lace, with pale blue ribbon adjusted as illustrated. Many 
women prefer to keep the little ones entirely in white, which 
seems especially sweet and appropriate, and this is an excellent 
model for carrying out this idea. A few simply embroidered 
sprays would add a very dainty appearance to the frock, which 
might be of white mull. i 

This dress is designed for the little girl from two to eight 
years of age, price 15 cents. The four-year size requires three 
and one-quarter yards of twenty-four-inch, two and one-quar- 
ter yards of thirty-six-inch, or one and seven-eighth yards of 
material forty-four inches wide. 


SOUtaeaE or coronation braiding, and in fact handwork 

of all descriptions, occupies such an extremely important 
part in the trimming of women’s gowns and wraps of all de- 
scriptions that it is only natural that the children’s frocks should 
tend in the same direction. Any sort of heavy embellishment 
is decidedly out of place, and moreover distinctly bad taste, ina 
child’s dress, as the greatest charm of these small garments lies 
in their exquisite daintiness and simplicity. A mother need 
not be an expert needlewoman to embroider these 
little frocks, as the simple brier or feather stitching 
gives excellent results, which is the principal thing, 
as unless a woman has an abundance of spare time 
it is rather a thankless task to put a great deal of 
delicate work on a garment of this description, 
particularly if the frock is of colored material, as the 
frequent visits to the tub that a child’s dress re- 
quires soon causes them to fade, and the time is 
wasted. Cotton is the best material to use, and 
brier-stitching with a French knot finishing each 
outstanding stitch, on a white linen, frock done in 
green and delicate pink, is very effective, as it has 
the appearance of an embroidered vine. 
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eis the growing girl, a simply made coat of light-weight 
woolen material is a necessary feature of the wardrobe 
that should not be omitted from the calculations. A coat of 
this description is a sort of “between season” garment, and will 
be found extremely useful not only in the spring and fall, but 
during the summer months as well, as it has just the sufficient 
amount of warmth for a cool morning orevening. The making 
of a child’s coat is really a very simple matter, and no woman 
who understands the essentials of plain sewing will have any 
difficulty whatever in developing a smart little coat at a small 
expense of time and labor. The 
model (No. 4065) which is shown 
here, while excellent for woolens, is 
not confined to their use, and may be 
equally well developed in washable 
materials, such as linen, piqué, repp 
or one of the pretty inexpensive suit- 
ings. The Tuxedo collar is a novelty 
that seems particularly well suited to 
children’s coats, and is a change from 
the notched collar. It may, however, 
be finished in the collarless style, and 
trimmed with a few rows of soutache 
or braid of a wider width. The turn- 
over cuff is well shaped, but it may be 
omitted and the sleeve stitched to simulate a hem, which is al- 
Ways a favorite method of finishing a tailored coat. Black and 
white striped worsted with collar of light blue broadcloth, and 
silver buttons, would be a smart development, that would also 
be very serviceable into the bargain. Shepherd’s check is very 
popular this season, and is especially smart for a coat of this 
character, while blue serge and tan covert cloth are old favorites 
that are always good style, and, moreover, have the trimness 
and simplicity that are always to be desired in children’s clothes. 
This coat is designed for the little girl from two to ten years 
of age, price 15 cents. The four-year size requires two and 
three-quarter yards of twenty-seven-inch, one and five-eighth 
yards of forty-four-inch or one and three-eighth yards of mate- 
rial fifty inches wide, with two and three-eighth yards of 
braid. The scarlet coat of serge, flannel or broadcloth is another 
strong favorite and, besides being intensely becoming to the 
majority of children, harmonizes with almost any colored frock. 


a lingerie hats worn by the little girls this summer are 

very lovely indeed, and far more serviceable than ones of 
straw. The mushroom seems to be the favored style, and a 
pretty and unusual variation was shown recently. The crown 
was large and very low, in fact the brim only extending a short 
distance beyond, and the hat was of the type that fits down 
well on the head. The crown, instead of being of the puffed or 
tam-o’-shanter variety generally Seen, was of white all-over 
valenciennes, covered smoothly, and a full frill of 
deep lace extended to the edge of the brim, com- 
pletely covering the entire hat. The joining of the 
crown and frill was concealed by a thick cord covered 
‘with pink satin ribbon, which was slightly shirred, 
and covered with fine white net, and ended in an 
immense bow at the left side. The under-brim was 
covered with ruffles of narrow lace, and the effect 
was exquisitely dainty and simple. This would be 
an excellent plan for utilizing a white straw which 
has been yellowed by the sun, as the arrangement 
of the lace entirely conceals the foundation and is 
extremely easy to make. A wreath of small flowers 
might be substituted in place of the cord, _ 
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“Mum” 


stops all odors of the 
body—whether from 


Perspiration or other 


Causes. 


As easy to use as to say. It 
does no harm to the most delj- 
cate skin, and doesn’t soil the 
clothes. Neither has it an odor 
of its own, but gently neutralizes 
bodily odors and leaves a clean 


_ Sweetness not possible any other 


Way. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
ee ee 


For polishing Goid, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel Tin, Brass, Cop- 
Ber, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. “It does not 
e - Established 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
old by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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O* ALL the different varieties of 
sewing, and the various articles 
that women enjoy making, there is 
probably nothing in which the mother 
takes a deeper and more tender inter- 
est than the dainty little trifles for  , 
the baby. ‘So many things are neces- 
and so often the woman thinks 
vat the prices asked in the shops for 
the little garments are out of all rea- 
son, that even if she is not an expert 
lewoman, she can at least make 
nple little things that the baby’s 
fit requires at about one-half the 
The interest a mother takes in 
work inspires many novel and pret- 
ty ideas, and the hand-sewn article is 
» certain to be finished in a far 
ter manner than the machine-made 
: ts. The material for a baby’s 
s does not necessarily have to be 
ve. In fact, one of the soft- 
1ainsooks, batistes or dimities 
ihe most appropriate fabric for in- 
nts’ wear, and neither one of these 
be classed among the expensive 
erials. Fine hand-run tucks and 
ty hand-embroidered sprays of 
flowers are really all the trimming 
is required, and even the little 
of lace edging the sleeves, while it 
looks sweet and charming, is really not 
absolutely necessary for the very 
young baby, as the key-note of the 
‘sses, coats, and, in fact, everything 
it the baby wears, is simplicity and 
intiness. One of the most expensive articles 
1en purchased in the shops, and the most inex- 
pensive when made at home, is the cap, an excel- 
lent and novel variation of which is shown here 
1 No. 4080. Every woman with only the slight- 
est knowledge of sewing can not fail to make a suc- 
cess of this design, as it is extremely simple and 
may be made of embroidery; or a simple little de- 
gn may be worked on mull, and worn over a 
lk lining for the very young baby if the weather 
is the least bit cool. The round crown-piece may 
be of the embroidery or handwork, and one of 
the pretty novelties of the season shows this part 
entirely covered with narrow valenciennes lace 
frilled on, starting from the center and completely 
covering it, frill after frill. This is a very charm- 
ing and dainty idea, and gives a little variety. 


eed] 
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This cap is designed for the infant, and is cut in one size, 
price 10 cents. It requires three-eighths of a yard of material 


NEW DESIGNS 


For the Younger Folk 


twenty inches or more wide, five-eighths of a yard of wide edg- 


ing, one and one-quarter yards of narrow edging, and one-half 
yard of beading. Or, three-eighths of a yard of edging eight 
inches wide, and one and one-half yards of narrow edging. 


AINTY underwear is an es- 
sential part of the young or 
grown girl’s outfit and is, more- 
over, a feature that, if the girl was 
encouraged ever so little, would 
take a great delight in making for 
at every age the feminine interest 
is very keen and a simple model 
like 4037 would be just the thing 
to awaken her desire to make pret- 
ty trifles for herself. The night- 
gown is cut in one piece, which, of 
course, renders the making prac- 
tically nothing at all; not even the 
sleeves to put in, and in nainsook, 
long-cloth, lonsdale ecambric or 
batiste or one of the pretty cross- 
bar designs would make a charm- 
ing gown; wide embroidery bead- 
ing through which wash ribbon 
may be run makes the most eco- 
nomical and dainty neck finish, as 
it wears splendidly and is always 
becoming. It may be also used 
in sleeves, but a frill of lace or 
embroidery is probably more used 
and gives a very soft effect. An 
especially charming and lovely 
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OYS’ clothes from the time they 
become too sturdy and manly- 
looking for the dainty little hand-em- 
broidered and tucked dresses that they 
wore on equal terms with their sisters, 
offer but very little variety, and every 
little innovation that is introduced is 
eagerly seized upon, no matter for 
what age of the male sex it is intend- 
ed. Witness the green hat and the 
positive craze for faney-colored hand- 
kerchiefs and socks that poor man 
feels is the only way in which he can 
express his individuality and _prefer- 
ence for striking colors, and, in fact, 
anything at all that will relieve the 
monotony of the somber way of dress- 
ing he is compelled to adopt. The 
little boys’ suit No. 4053 that is illus- 
trated on the left offers a pleasing de- 
viation from the regular suit that will 
certainly please the mother, as the 
construction is extremely simple, and 
without a doubt will reach the heart of 
the small boy, as the suit is undeniably 
manly and entirely suitable for him. 
Anything that even remotely resembles 
the despised ‘‘girls’ clothes,’’ will be 
instantly rejected by the small boy, 
but the style pictured here is certainly 
above criticism. To keep the boy 
clothed is a task that very often the 
mother feels is almost beyond her, but 
if the model selected is simply made 
and the darker colors that do not 
readily show the soil are used for every- 
day wear the work will be simplified considera- 
bly. Nothing is prettier and more becoming to 
the child than the white suit, either in linen or 
serge, but it is not practical except for nice wear, 
as every mother has probably found out to-her 
cost. The double-breasted coat effect of this 
suit is very smart indeed, and is, moreover, a 
welcome variation from the different phases of 
the sailor suit that we have had with us for so 
long. It buttons down the right side, which is 
finished with a few rows of machine-stitching to 
give it a little stiffening and the tailored effect 
that looks so well in garments of this character. 
Bloomers which are provided are of the regulation 
type that are an essential feature of the suits of 
the present day. For the making of the garment 
percale, galatea, drilling, piqué, linen, chambray 


or repp would be appropriate and would develop a smart and 
practical suit. : 

This suit is designed for the little boy from two to seven 
years, price 15 cents. The four-year size requires three and 
one-quarter yards of twenty-seven-inch, two and five-eighth 
yards of thirty-six-inch, or two yards of forty-four-inch material. 


choice for this gown would be of 
white dotted swiss that might be 
combined with valenciennes lace 
and rosettes of pink or blue ribbon 
according to taste, and a very 
dainty garment would be the re- 
sult. A nightgown of this sort 
offers many pretty possibilities 
for embellishment, the most sim- 
ple of which are the medallions of 
lace or embroidery that may be 
had in the shops at a very low 
cost, and is an excellent idea for 
. the woman who aims at effects 
and has‘not the time to spend ona 
lot of hand work. The pretty 
and attractive touch they lend to 
the garment would be a great sur- 
prise to the woman who has never 
tried this simple method of elabo- 
ration. 

This nightgown is designed for 
the girl from ten to eighteen years 
of age, price 10 cents. The six- 
teen-year size requires four yards 
of thirty-six-inch, or three and 
one-eighth yards of material for- 
ty-five inches wide. 
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The free coffee pot offer in previous 
issues of The Designer has been with- 
drawn. But we are so positive that we 
have the best coffee and the very best 
means of making coffee, that we are 
willing to place one of Blanke’s Patent 
Sanitary Drip Coffee Pots in every 
family in the United States absolutely 
free with the first purchase of one can 
each of our Faust Blend and Grant 
Cabin coffees at $1.00 for each can. 


This offer is made in orderto give you 
the opportunity of trying both of our cof- 
fees, with the understanding that if the 
coffee pleases you, you will continue to use 
eitherthe Faust Blend orGrant Cabin. 


The Faust Blend contains 2 Ibs. 7 
oz. of the best coffee in the world, and 
the Grant Cabin 3 lbs. of the best 
35c a pound coffee. 


Our Patent Sanitary Drip Cof- 
fee Pot is the simplest and the only 
strictly sanitary coffee pot on the mar- 
ket; being made of white china, it is ab- 
solutely impervious to the acids in the 
coffee, and the drip process of making 
coffee extracts all the strength and good- 
ness without the tannin, which is so 
injurious to health. 


To take advantage of this offer, fill 
out the coupon belowand mail to us, we 
will then send you a 
“certificate 
order” on 
your dealer 
for one ofthe 
Coffee Pots 
—free with |'/ 
your first pur- |’ 
chase through 
your dealer. 


This offer is for a 
short time only, so fill 
out coupon at once. 


To Obtain Blanke’s Patent Drip Coffee Pot 
Free—Fill Out this Coupon and Mail at Once. 


Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in good coffee and desire 
to try your coffee and secure one of your 2-quart Patent 
Drip Coffee Pots. Please send me “Certificate Order" on 
my dealer so that I may secure a pot with my first purchase 
of one can each of the Faust Blend and Grant Cabin cot- 
fees at $1.00 per can, as per offer in your advertisement in 
the August number of The Designer. 


My Dealer's Name 


Our latest help 
to lovers of Good 
Coffee. 


Our Individual 
Coffee Maker 


(Do not confound 
this with above 
coffee pot) intend- 
ed for one Cup of 
Coffee, but will 
make more 


Sent by mail 
for 25c and 4c 
for postage. 


COLLAR SUPPORTER 


SILK COVERED—DOUBLE BONE—ENDLESS LOOP 


All Sizes, Black or White, 5c a Card 
Joseph W. Schloss & Co., 149 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE ECONOMICS OF DRESSMAKING 
A Comfortable House Dress for Hot-Weather Days 


By KATHARINE CLINTON 


p|HE one-piece house dresses 
which are being made nowa- 
days satisfy the requirements 
of those women who would be 
scrupulously neat as well as 
comfortable during the day. 
Comfort, after all, is the grand 
essential in a house dress, and 
that presupposes not only the 
right model and the correct materials, but the proper 
knowledge of how to make the dress fit with abso- 
lute ease. 

For midsummer wear, an unlined dress with col- 
larless style is desirable. The dress must be simple 
in appearance and in construction. It must be easy 
to get in and out of, and, in that respect, no style is 
superior to the one-piece dress with front closing. 
The simplicity of style and of construction not only 
works for comfort, but is a practical feature in a tub 
dress. 

What materials should you use? I have illustra- 
ted the dress in a light printed cotton. Percale in 
light or dark colors and with printed designs is com- 
monly used. An even more serviceable and a cool 
materialis gingham. Thisin checks or stripes makes 
up very becomingly. Chambray is another practi- 
cal material, for it wears well, is soft and does not 
quickly take on a crushed appearance. 

In this latter connection nothing is better than the 
cotton erépe which is being made up so successfully 
into summer waists. It is inexpensive, and in the 
laundry it does not take starch orironing, or the 
crinkle of the crépe would be lost. Particular peo- 
ple do say that they get a better effect by smoothing 
the crépe over with a lukewarm iron when it is al- 
most dry. This material comes in plain colors and 
in flowered designs as well as in white. Another 
material which I have seen make a very cool-looking 
house dress was a tan poplin with hair-line stripes of 
white at wide intervals. And I have known house 
dresses to be made of pongee and the kindred rough 
silks, and they have given their owners entire com- 
fort during the hot weather. Even materials which 
are as thin as lawn and dimity are suitable for house 
dresses, though they do not wear so well. 

I do not want to limit the dress I have chosen to 
any particular type of woman, but I do want to 
call your attention to its suitableness for stout fig- 
ures. Stout folk will tell you again and again, as if 
it were a sort of grievance, how it is they who feel 
the heat more than any one else. If the right kind 
of clothes counts for anything in giving hot-weather 
comfort, here is an ideal dress for the purpose. The 


figure drawing illustrates a woman of average pro- - 


portions, for, of course, this dress is designed just as 
much for the smallest women. Stout women ought 
to be familiar by now with the fact that the one- 
piece dress with front closing and with simple, un- 
sroken lines is an excellent style for them. For 
them, I should suggest developing the dress without 
the collar here illustrated, and using any shallower 
Dutch collar or finishing the collarless neck with a 
simple trimming. 

You may make this dress with long sleeves (the 
short ones shown are simply the long one-seam leg- 
o’-mutton, cut off below the elbow), and the skirt 


may be cut witha slight sweep instead of evenly all the way round. 


THE DRESS DEVELOPED IN PRINTED COTTON 


just as it is and simply gather and baste the bottom 
of the waist a little higher up than the three-eighths- 
of-an-inch allowed by the pattern. But if this 
involves much waste of material, cut the front and 
back pieces shorter at the bottom. 

If you are long-waisted, and the pattern is too 
short for you from neck to waistline, cut your 
material evenly the required number of inches be- 
low the lower edge of the pattern. 

If the sleeve is to be lengthened or shortened in 
either the upper arm or the forearm, it is to be done 
by cutting the pattern across or taking a fold in it. 
not by lengthening or shortening at the upper or 
lower edge. In this way the elbow of the sleeve is 
brought to its right place and the original shaping 
of the top and bottom of the sleeve is kept un- 
changed. In lengthening the sleeve, your bes 
method is to pin the separated pieces over another 
piece of paper, even up the side edges, then eut } 
the patched pattern. In shortening the sleeves, pi 
the fold you take up in the paper the way 
would a tuck. A similar thing is shown in I]! 
trations 6 and 7, where the method of alter! 
the belt is given. 

You will observe that in the illustration : 
foot of the next page the sleeve is laid on th: 

To cut it on the length, simply lay its lower « 
line with the crosswise thread of your materia] 

If the waist size is to be increased or decr. ised, 
alter the belt at the center back. In this dr } 
pattern gives the whole belt, because it is m 
lap at the side front, so you will have to cut th 
pattern at the center back, or take a fold in it 
lustrations 6and 7.) You will know the cente: 
by the three small perforations. The waist si 
the body portion is to be altered by taking in « 
ting out its under-arm seams, or by readjustin: 
gathers, asnecessary. The waist size of this ski1 
to be altered by readjusting the gathers. 

If your hip size differs slightly from the patter: 
you need make no alteration, as it is a gathered s 
and the difference will be imperceptible. If yé 
think it necessary to enlarge the pattern, howeve! 
cut on equal extra allowance at each side seam. 

Finally, there is the question of the length of ti 
skirt. In a simple dress like this, you lengthen 
shorten the skirt at the bottom. If you are ni 
going to use the sweep length, fold over the ext! 
length at the bottom of the pattern, folding on the 
perforations for round length. Then to make 
longer, cut evenly a few inches below. To mak 
it shorter, fold the bottom of the pattern over evenl; 
above the perforations for round length. Remember 
that on this pattern three and three-eighth inches is 
allowed for a hem at the bottom. 

Adjusting the pieces of the pattern to suit your 
own needs is the first step in learning how to use a 
pattern. The second step is to know how to lay them 
correctly on the material. You will find directions 
for this printed on the label on the pattern. The 
collar, the back of the waist and the front gore are to 
be cut from material folded on the lengthwise, and 
large double perforations are in that edge of the pat- 
tern pieces which is to be laid over the fold of the 
goods. The other pieces, which are not cut on a 
straight lengthwise fold, are marked by three smal! 


The 


skirt is a five-gored one, with the side and back gores slightly gathered, and 


{—RIGHT EDGE OF THE CLOSING 


with a shallow inverted plait at the back. 
on the edge of each shoulder, and the front edges of the waist are hemmed 
p, with the edges just meeting in the center 
front. The belt attaches the waist and the skirt, and in the front it laps 
and is carried past the center front to the left edge of the front gore. 

A good many women, I know, will get a pattern, satisfying themselves that 
the bust size is what they want,and then go right ahead 
without any consideration of how the 
may not have a good deal of alteration to make 
together and tried on. 
figures, and that is why so many of these thou 
with quite successful work. 

But, on the other hand, if you haye ever experienced the discomfort of a 
sleeve that was irremediably too tight, or that was too short from the shoulder 
to the elbow, then you have learned that the care 
such measurements in the pattern with your own. Ina house dress partic- 
ularly, you can ill endure an uncomfortable dragging at the neck, or at the 
armhole or at the elbow. 

A comfortable fit, remember, therefore, is much more a question of cor- 
rectly cutting from the first than of readjusting after the pieces have been 
basted together. 

Begin by opening the pattern pieces at a table 
the center back from the neck to the w 
for the addition of the belt), the length of the sleeve on theinside seam, and 
the width of the sleeve at the upper arm and at the wrist. 
pattern you are told the bust, waist and hi 
skirt down the center front. 


about an inch and a quarter dee 
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There are two one-inch tucks 


and cut exactly by it 
They may or 
when the dress is basted 
Good patterns allow for alteration to suit different 
ghtless dressmakers escape 


other proportions will fit. 


ful way is first to compare 


, and measuring the length of 
aistline (in this dress you must allow 


On the label of the 
p measures and the length of the 
You should get the pattern by the bust meas- 
ure, as that is the way which will cause you least likelihood of alteration. 
And if your measurement comes. between p 
is a little larger. 

If you are a small woman, you will probably find the ler 
waistline too much. 


attern sizes take the size which 


ot 
ange 


h from neck to 
Unless this is considerably too long, cut by the pattern 


2—LEFT EDGE OF THE CLOSING 


i 
| 
| 


perforations which are to be laid 
over the lengthwise thread of the 
material, that is, parallel with the 
selvages. Look for these in the dia- 
gram at the foot of this page. That 
diagram shows you not only the cor- 
rect way of laying each piece on the 
goods, but the way to cut the whole 
out of the least amount of yardage. 
The diagram shows a thirty-six-inch 
bust pattern correctly laid on six 
and seven-eighth yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide. 

Fold your goods on the crosswise 
as illustrated, and pin each piece over 
the folded goods after it has been 
shortened or lengthened if necessary. 
After the pieces are cut, before re- 
moving the pattern pieces, clip the 
notches in the edges and mark the 
perforations excepting, of course, 
those which were designed only to 
guide you in laying the pieces over 
the material. 

You can mark the perforations 
exactly alike in both pieces of the 
goods by marking with thread. A 
clear illustration of this method ap- 
peared in the June lesson. Through 
each perforation catch both pieces 
of the goods together with your 
needle and thread. Leave long loops 
of thread between the perforations, 
then cut them and remove the paper 
pattern. The threads remain con- 
necting the two pieces of goods and as you separate these carefully and cut the 
ls between them, ends of the threads remain marking the perforations in both 
s. (See Illustration 3.) 

In basting the waist together, baste the front hems first, then the shoulder seams, 
| then the tucks over the shoulders (Illustration 3), first pressing the edges of the 
der seams open. Carry your bastings to the waistline in both back and fronts. 

t baste the under-arm seams and gather the bottom of the waist. In basting this 
the belt, first pin the center backs together and the corresponding under-arm points 
d the corresponding center-front points. (Illustration 8.) The belt extends be- 
nd the edge of the right front enough to lap so that its lower edge may extend to 
ing of the skirt at the left edge of the front gore. 


3—MAKE THE TUCKS AFTER THE 
SHOULDERiSEAM IS MADE 


Now you may have the first trying on. Remember, the fitting is done while the gar- 
nent is on the figure, and it is simply a question of opening seams if necessary, so that 
he garment may be smoothed over the figure, and then of repinning those seams in a 
i1ore comfortable position. 

Pin the front edges together, just meeting. Then, if the fit is strained or is too easy, 


nastings of the shoulder seams and the under-arm seams, as necessary, while 
e waist is on. Then smooth the waist with the hands over the figure, allowing it to 
! more easily. Then repin the seams. You will find it more convenient to pin the 
‘tered seams with the edges on the outside. Then when you remove the waist you 
mark the correct seam line, remove the pins and baste again on the wrong side. 
nember in your fitting that you want this dress to fit quite easily. The belt size 
correct if you measured it before cutting. The gathers at the waist may need 
ing, and the belt may need to be raised on the waist in one part or another. 
1eck and armhole edges may need to be pared, especially if you have altered 
shoulder and under-arm seams. A quarter of an 
ch’s paring makes a considerable difference, so use 
your scissors very cautiously. The correct way is to 
nip the edge first wherever it is tight, clipping just deep 
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Now baste the collar flatly to posi- 
tion to try on before even finishing 
its edges. While you have it on, if it 
does not lie smoothly, cut the bast- 
ings, and smooth the collar with the 
hands over the shoulders, beginning 
from the back and working over to 
the front. Pin the collar to the / 
waist in the new position it assumes, 
then remove the waist and trim the 
neck edge even with that of the waist. 
Perhaps in the new position the ends 
will not meet exactly in front. Then 
you will have to trim off also the 
front edges of the collar. Hs 

Remove the collar to finish its 
outer edge. If you use banding as 
illustrated first turn over the edge of 
the collar once on the right side. “ 
Turn under the edges of the banding 
once, basting them. Then apply the 
banding flatly, bast‘ng, then stitch- 
ing, the edges. 

If you prefer simply to underface 
the edges, cut a bias strip of your 
material about an inch wide. Baste 
this against the edge of the collar, 
right sides together, and _ stitch. 
Then fold the strip over to the wrong 
side, turn in its free edge once, and 
baste it down and stitch. If you 
finish the edge with a bias facing on 
the right side, it is done in the same 
way. 

To apply the collar, baste the neck 
edges flatly together, first pinning corresponding center backs and front edges to- 
gether. Notice in Illustration 1 that the neck edges are clipped. This you must 
do after the edges are basted together, in order that when they are turned in, they 
may set smoothly around the wider curve. Stitch a bias width in with the neck 
edge; then when the edges are turned in, fold the free edge of the strip under once, 
and fell it down to cover the seam edges. (Illustration 1.) You will need -to stretch 
the bias to make it fit the wider curve. 

The sleeves come next in order. There is a single seam to baste and stitch and over- 
cast. The turnover cuff fits the bottom of the sleeve exactly. Seam it first, and 
press the seam open, then finish the edge the way you did that of the collar. Slip it 
over the bottom of the sleeves with the seams and the edges flat together. Then finish 
the lower edge the way you finished the neck edge of the waist. 

Gather the top of the sleeve between the notches. Pin the sleeve to position at the 
corresponding notches and at the shoulder seam of the waist. (Illustration 4.) Baste 
the smooth lower part first, then the gathered part, and in doing the latter, you can 
distribute the gathers best by turning the top of the sleeve partly out over your hands. 

Try on the sleeve, and, if necessary, redistribute the gathers or shift the position of 
the sleeve. Then trim the seam edges neatly and overcast them or bind them witha 
narrow bias strip. This was illustrated in the June lesson. 

Lay the waist aside now, and work on the skirt. Spread the gores on a table and 
pin the edges together at the top, at the bottom and at distances between. Then 
baste, then stitch them. Stitch the center-back seam right up, and leave the placket 
opening at the left side of the front gore. Press the seams, and overcast the edges 
together, then baste the inverted plait at the back all the way down the skirt. 

Make the placket just like any center-back placket. Cut a straight lengthwise 
strip about two inches wide to add to the left side to 
form an underlap extension. After you have laid this, 
right sides together, against the left edge of the opening 


mough to ease the tightness, then to pare away to the 
depth of the little slashes so made. This, be sure ,you 


st do on the figure. 

Now remove the waist to stitch and finish the seams. 
‘or the ,left edge of the front closing, cut a straight 
lengthwise strip about four and a half inches wide. This 
is to make the underlap extension on 
which the buttons are to be sewed. 
(iNustration 2.) Fold under its cut 
edges once, then fold the strip down its 
length and baste its folded edges. It 
will then form a strip about two inches 
wide—a suitable width for stitching in 
with hem of the left front and extend- 
ing beyond enough to lap under the 
right-hand edge. 

For the right-hand edge (Illustra- 
tion 1), cut a straight lengthwise strip 
about two and a half inches wide. 
When you have folded and basted this 
the way you did the other, it will meas- 
ure about an inch wide. It should be 
a trifle narrower than the hem. (Illustration 1.) Place the buttonholes across the 
strip between the center of the strip and the inner edge. The round end of the but- 
tonhole is to be worked in the center of the strip. Illustration 5 shows you the stitch. 
Hold the goods with the edge on which you are working turned toward your right. 
Work away from you, not toward you, and hold the unworked edge firmly between 
your finger and thumb. In the illustration you can see the strand of thread which 
is used to strengthen the cut edges before the buttonholing is begun. The straight 
bar of buttonholing at the inside end is done last of all. Buttons and buttonholes, 
you will find, are the best fastening for a wash dress. 


6 AND 7—SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING THE BELT 


8—THE WAISTLINE PINNED TO THE BELT BEFORE BASTING 


2 5 — = and stitched it, fold it over down its length, turn under 

g once its free edge and the lower edge, and fell them 

* =; down. On this underlap extension the buttons are to 
° i © Ps \ be sewed. (Illustration 2.) Face the right-hand edge 

S of the placket with a narrow lengthwise strip, then it 


will be ready for the buttonholes to be made.  (Illus- 
tration 5.) Lap the placket correctly, hold it on the 
wrong side, and fell down the lower 
edge of the underlap. 

The hem of the skirt you must not 
make till the waistline is finally adjust- 
ed. So gather the top of the skirt now 
and pin it to the bottom of the belt at 
the center back and the center front 
and at the ends. Then baste, distrib- 
uting the gathers with a little more 
fulness toward the back. Try on now 
and make any necessary readjust- 
ments on the figure. Remember that 
if the belt does not set smoothly, you 
must cut the basting and smooth it 
with your hands and pin the edge in 
the new position. You must not try 
to alter the width of the belt. When both edges of the belt are stitched with an ad- 
ditional outside stitching, cut a lining by the belt pattern, turn under its edges once, 
pin to position, then fell it down. Then the buttonholes and buttons may be added, 
and finally the hem may be marked, turned up and stitched, the hem to be measured 
an even height above the ground while the wearer stands with the dress on. 


KATHARINE CLINTON will be pleased to answer any questions on dressmaking 
topics. A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. Address KATHARINE CLINTON, 
care of THE DESIGNER, 14 Vandam Street, New York City, New York. 
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TWO SELVAGES ONE SELVAGE 


STANDARD TRANSFER PATTERNS 


New Designs for Braiding and Embroidery 


SHOWING EFFECTIVE BRAIDING DESIGNS NO. 4085 ON WAIST 
AND NO. 4086 ON SKIRT OF THIS DRESS 


HE midsummer months are certainly not the 
time for any woman to undertake pieces of very 
elaborate embroidery. As it is the time for re- 
laxation, all unnecessary work that taxes the 

temper should be avoided. The designs planned for 
this month will appeal to the average woman on ac- 
count of their simplicity. 

The figure shows two of transfer patterns, one No. 
4086 on the skirt and No. 4085 on the waist. The de- 
sign is a particularly graceful one, which also has several 
possibilities. For instance, a young girl’s dress can be 
suitably decorated with it by using part of it. The up- 
per half of the panel would be sufficient for a young 
girl’s dress, as overdecoration is a thing to be avoided in 
ornamenting children’s clothes. The upper part of the 
pattern for the front of a waist would give a charming 
finish below the yoke of a simple dress for a girl of 
about fourteen or sixteen years old. 


eas 
Sen 


NO. 4087—TWO GOOD-LOOKING BELTS 


By MARION GATES 


A great many dressmakers prefer to use the braiding 
designs without transferring them; that is, they baste 
the pattern on the material and then do the braiding, 
afterward tearing the paper away. This method com- 
mends itself when the transfer is to be used on very 
dark material, making the lines so much more distinct 
than if a hot iron had been applied. 

Embroidery and braiding are being used together. 
A handsome black silk dress made in one of the leading 
dressmaking establishments, had feather-stitching in- 
duced in a rather novel way. A simple pattern for 
braiding had been used and carried out in black 
soutache. Feather-stitching in the new moll braid was 
worked between some of the 
braiding, as, for instance, the 
loop-like sections on the lower 
part of the design shown on the 
waist on the figure, or the center 
designs on the skirt: panel. This 
moll braid is on the order of the 
rococo ribbon used for ribbon- 
work, except that it is a little 
stiffer. 

Any material is suitable for 
braiding, but the braid to use 
depends on the material. Silk 
braids should not be used on wash- 
able fabrics, as they do not laun- 
der well. 

In sewing on braid a very short 
stitch should be taken on the 
upper side; this should be a sort 
of slip stitch, 

showing little or 
not at all, ora 
long stitch used 
underneath. 
The braid 
should be held 
slack on the 
straight, long 
portions, but 
around the 
curves if must not sag. The little button-like twirls 
are made by sewing the braid on one edge. 

The two designs for belts are unusually graceful. 
The first is a conventional one, and as shown on this 
page it was worked on the new cotton belting. The 
background is white, while the embroidery is carried 
out in colors. Mercerized marking cotton is the most 
satisfactory for laundering, though, of course, when silk 
is used a richer effect is given. 

Great care should be taken in working the dots. 
Let these all run in the same direction. If padding is 
to be-used, work in the opposite direction. The entire 
design may be worked in satin-stitch, or the five units 
may be developed in seeding and outlining their edges. 
The lower design is a conventionalized spray of 
daisies with a background 
studded with dots. Thisbelt 
is particularly dainty and 
attractive when carried 
out in white and worn 
with a sheer lingerie waist. 

These two designs come 
in Standard transfer pat- 
tern No. 4087. They may 
also be used for hat-bands 
on a simple sailor or pan- 
ama hat. 

No. 4084 is a design for 
a baby’s pillow or cover- 
let. Thearticle on which 
it is to be used should de- 
termine the way to develop 
the embroidery. For a 
baby pillow the founda- 
tion should be lawn or 
sheer handkerchief linen. 
The word ‘‘ Baby” may 
then be carried out in eye- 
lets where there are dots, 
and satin-stitch for the 
solid portions. Half of 
each of the leaves and 
each petal of the flower 
with the exception of the 
turn-overs should be 

seeded, and 
outlined on 
the edge. The 
other half and 
the turn-overs 
are worked 
solid. 

If the cov- 
erlet is to be 
of linen, piqué 
or cotton repp 
the instruc- 
tions given 
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A DAINTY DESIGN FOR A BABY’S PILLOW 
OR COVERLET IS NO. 4084 


A SIMPLE BRAIDING BAND, NO. 4089, DECORATED WITH FRENCH KNOTS 


NO. 4088 IS USED ON THE PANEL OF THE INFANT'S DRESS 


above can be followed, but if the material used be 
cashmere, broadeloth or silk the. design can be differ- 
ently treated. Eyelets are not only very hard to em- 
broider properly on these fabries, but are apt to fray 
even after the working. Satin-stitch should then be 
substituted in the place of the eyelets for the dots. Silk 
floss may be used and the flowers worked in the natural 
colors.. Get three shades of soft rose-pink filo, using 
the second shade to long-and-short-stitch the outer 
portions of each rose leaf. The rest of the petal is then 
filled in with the deepest pink. The turn-overs on the 
flowers should be padded and worked in the lightest 
shade of pink with the satin-stich. The centers are 
formed by working a little dot in 
yellow filo and placing a circle of 
French dots all around it. The 
leaves may be carried out in 0: 
or more shades of yellow-green 
filo that tint tothe browns. §: 
stitch each half of the leaf t 
mid-rib. Noextra veining is } 
necessary. The five small | 
that surround the rosebud s 
be of the lighter shade, w 
solid portion is used in t} 
est. A little of the dark 

of pink may be introduc 

the center of the bud 
realistic suggestion 


= bursting. If colors :: sed 
as above, keep the woid in white 
silk or a very pale sha: f pink 
so tl BY 
will bs ing 
to detra 
the pret tle 
rose spl d 
A gre 
flowing }y r 
suitab!: 
braidiz 


Stand 
Transfe. 
4089. It is one and one-half inches wide and w: 
make an excellent trimming for a coat or dress. A- 
is shown in the illustration the little leaf form is dot 
with French knots. The entire design may be treat 
in this manner if desired. Seeding may be substitut 
for the French knots. The latter stitch is employ: 
to a great extent in French lingerie work. It is a li: 
back-stitch taken at short intervals. When finis! 
it resembles the wrong side of plain back-stitch us 
in sewing. The braiding may be done by hand or | 
machine. The soutache braid should be sewed flat i: 
this case. At the present time the soutache is th 
most popular of the braids, though there is a growi! 
tendency in the feminine taste for novelty braids. Th: 
tubular braid is being shown in silk and is called rat-tai 
braid. In starting and 
finishing off the braidins 
bring the end through 
stiletto hole to the wrong 
side of the material and 
fasten securely. 

A design for the panel 
of a baby dress well worth 
the making is No. 4088, 
shown in the front of the 
little robe. Just one word 
about the length of in- 
fants’ garments. The 
nurses and doctors are 
making a crusade against 
the unnecessary length of 
slips, dresses or undergar- 
ments for the very young 
baby. They assert that 
it is injurious to infants 
to be weighted down with 
such a length of clothing 
that it restricts them from 
using the muscles of their 
little legs freely. Six 
inches below the feet is 

~ the longest that a physi- 
cian will approve of. The 
dress shown here is made 
according to these meas- 
urements, and much of 
the delicacy and charm of 
the garment is lost in the 
illustration because of its 
small size. The finest of 
feather -stitching covers 
the hem and the seams. 
A frill of lace outlines the 
panel and gives a soft fin- 
ish to the neck and sleeves. 
The flowers were worked 
in satin-stitch and the 
dots in eyelet. 
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Three 2nd Prizes of 
Five 3rd Prizes of 


Gold for a 


THE DESIGNER 
$500.00 IN GOLD FOR THE WOMEN READERS OF “THE DESIGNER” 


lst Grand Prize of $100.00 in Gold 
$50.00 each in Gold Ten 4th Prizes of 
$20.00 each in Gold Ten 5th Prizes of 


Woman’s Wit 


Five Hundred Dollars in Prizes—29 Prizes in all—any of which any Woman can win 
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$10.00 each in Gold 
$5.00 each in Gold 


$100.00 First Grand Prize 


will be paid in Gold to the woman who suggests 
the best Name or Title for our New Fall and 
Winter Catalogue of New York Fashions. We 
want this name to be brief and suggestive of the 
contents of our catalogue. Your opinion or crit- 
icism on the name of our Summer Catalogue may 
win this prize—one copy of this book may be had 
Free on request. 


Three $50.00 Second Prizes 


will be paid in Gold for each of the three best simple 
suggestions of a design for the outside covers of our New 
Catalogue of New York Fashions. | 


These three prizes are not for drawings or illustrations, 
but for written suggestions as to the kind of illustrations we 
ought to use in Sales to make our iy ger oe attractive. If you 
will write for a copy of our Summer Catalogue it will aid you in 
competing for these prizes also. This catalogue will be furnished 
Free upon request. 


Meee 


Five $20.00 Third Prizes 


will be paid in Gold for each of the five best reasons 
why any woman who cannot visit New York ought to 
buy by Mail from Simpson Crawford Co. 


You can offer five reasons, and if any or all of them in the 
opinion of the judges are the best received—any or all of them 
may win prizes. If you will briefly study pages 2 and 23 of our 
Summer Catalogue you will find no difficulty in giving five good 
reasons. This catalogue will be furnished Free upon request. 
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Ten $10.00 Fourth Prizes 


Ten 


$5.00 Fifth Prizes 


will be paid in Gold for each of the ten best reasons why Simpson 
Crawford Co.’s prices are moderate and fair. One person may win 
one or all of these ten prizes also. 


If you will only make yourself acquainted with our Summer Fashion 
Catalogue it will certainly help you immeasurably in expressing your rea- 
sons. We will cheerfully send you one copy Free and postpaid if you 


will be paid in Gold for each of the ten best reasons why the same 
Styles and the same Quality as sold by Simpson Crawford Co. cannot 
be bought in your home town for the same money. 

When you see the illustrations and descriptions in our Summer Cata- 
logue—and make a comparison—you ought to have no difficulty in giving 
many prize-winning reasons, as you will see for yourself. Remember, 


send us your name and address. 


our Summer Catalogue is Free. 


family’s needs 


Answers to Win a Prize ought not to be Difficult 


We don’t want anything startling or anything comical—just 
a plain, simple expression of your own ideas and taste, in as few 
words as possible. Write your answers in your own way just as 
if you talked with us. 

We show here the picture of our store and of our Summer 
errr oe 

his is one of the biggest stores in New York City and has 
been the recognized leading Fashion House for over 30 years. 

The same management also own and operate another bi 
New York Store and one of the largest stores in Chicago ani 
one of the largest stores in Boston. 

Over $30,000,000.00 worth of merchandise, gathered from 
all parts of the world, is handled each year by these four great 
stores. This vast volume of correct things to wear and good 
things to have is distributed to thousands of homes throughout 
the United States. 

The combined buying power of all these four great stores 
will be at once evident to you. This fact ought to help you in 
framing your reasons for prize-winning answers. 


As shown by this illustration each page of our Summer Cata- 
logue shows handsome illustrations with accurate descriptions 
and prices.—Everything in Summer wearing apparel. 


If you live in the country you are all the more likely to give prize-winning answers for all prizes. The women who live away from big cities know the need of having our 
Catalogue every season—they are most apt to give the best answers because such answers will be given from experience. 
Something that is dear to you ina style for your own personal wear or adornment, or something by way of a necessity, a luxury or a novelty for your home or for your 
your expression of delight at finding the right place to get the right articles at the economical prices you expected to pay will be reasons to win many prizes. 


Simpson Crawford Co. Building 
Founded 1865 


ci 


The Chain of Our Four Great Stores 


is shown on back cover of our Catalogue. Each store is a Fashion 
Centre and each one is visited,daily by thousands of women who 
are fortunate enough to live within visiting distance. 

But we send our Catalogue to tens of thousands of homes 
throughout the United States—thus making it possible for the 
woman who lives ten or ten thousand miles away to buy with the 
same certain satisfaction as if she were here personally to talk 
with us face to face. 

Distance makes no difference—our store is never further 
away than your nearest post-office. 

For the woman nearby, our wagons deliver her purchases 
at her door—for the woman beyond the service of our wagon sys- 
tem we prepay the postage or express charges in full. 

We ae even more for the woman who lives at a distance. 
Anything she may select from our Catalogue is sent with our 
absolute guarantee— 

“If you are not perfectly satisfied with any article we 
send you we want you to return it immediately at our expense 
and we will promptly refund your money.” 


The Judges who will Award the Prizes 


Frank E. Vogel, Esq., 7casurer Simpson Crawford Co., New York 
Frank Seaman, Esq., Director Fourteenth Street Bank, New York 
Alexander Black, Esq., Sunday Editor New York World, New York 


The judges respectfully request competitors to send their answers early—and 
be sure to write your answers plainly and in ink if possible—and be very careful 
to give your name correctly with right address—and state whether Mrs. or Miss. 
This contest is for Women only. Answers from Men will not be considered. 


The 29 Prizes will be paid in Gold 


and the name and address of each woman who wins a prize will be printed in our 
New Fall Catalogue. 


The Contest will Close August 25th, 1909 


On September 15th, 1909, the $500.00 in Gold will be forwarded to the 
winners, but the judges will notify each prize winner immediately on the awards 
being finally agreed upon. A specially bound copy of the Simpson Crawford Co. 
Fall Catalogue, ‘‘ Our Prize Edition,’’ will be sent Free to each prize winner. 
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Special Note e We cheerfully offer the above list of prizes with 


a view of improving our Catalogue, and we 
take this method of getting the co-operation of the women for 
whose use and benefit it is published. 

Our idea is to have the Simpson Crawford Co. Catalogue 
dignified, attractive and helpful— 

That it may be attractive enough and interesting 
enough to you to be welcome to a place alongside 
the best books in the best room of your home. 


A Final Word 


For the convenience of contestants we will send 
Free upon request a ruled competition sheet which 
we have prepared for this purpose. 

While it is not a condition of the contest 
to have your answers on the prize com- 
petition sheet, answers will look more 
compact and in order, in the ruled 
spaces we have arranged. 

You may use the annexed cou- 
pon in writing for the competi- 
tion sheet if you wish, but 
this is not necessary, as 
every request will be 
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Do you desire a free copy of our 
Summer Catalogue? — Please an- 
'swer “Yes’’ or “No”? on this line. 


(My Name) 


I desire to com- 
pete for some or all of 
the prizes offered for sugges- 
tions on Simpson Crawford 
Co.’s New Fashion Catalogue. 
Please send me “‘ Prize Sheet’’ on 
which my answers may be recorded. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ONELY days followed Polly’s desertion of the par- 
sonage. Mandy went about her duties very 
quietly, feeling that the little comments which 
once amused the pastor had now become an in- 

terruption to thoughts in which she had no part. He 
would sit for hours with his head in his hands, taking 
no notice of what passed before him. She tried to think 
of new dishes-to tempt his appetite, and shook her head 
sadly as she bore the untasted food back to the kitchen. 

She sometimes found a portfolio of drawings lying 
open upon his study table. She remembered the zeal 
with which he had planned to remodel the church and 
parsonage when he first came to them; how his enthu- 
siasm had gradually died for lack of encouragement, 
and how he had at last put his books in a cupboard, 
where they grew dusty from long neglect. She marvel- 
ed at their reappearance now, but something:‘in his set, 
far-away look made her afraid to inquire. Thus she 
went on from day to day, growing more impatient with 
Hasty and more silent with the pastor. 

Mandy needed humor and companionship to oil the 
wheels of her humdrum life; there was no more laughter 
in the house, and she began to droop. 

Polly had been away from the parsonage a month, 
when the complacency of the village was again upset by 
the arrival of the ‘‘Great American Circus.” 

There were many callers at the parsonage that day, 
for speculation was now at fever heat about the pastor. 
“Would he try to see her?” “Had he forgotten her?” 
and “What had he ever found in her?” were a few of the 
many questions that the women were asking each other. 
Now that the cause of their envy was removed, they 
would gladly have reinstated the pastor as their idol; 
for, like all truly feminine souls, they could not bear to 
see a man unhappy without wishing to comfort him, 
nor happy unless they were the direct cause of his 
state. “How dare any man be happy without me?” 
has been the cry of each woman since Eve was created 
to mate with Adam. 

Douglas had held himself more and more aloof from 
the day of Polly’s disappearance. He expressed no 
opinion about the deacons or their recent disapproval of 
him. He avoided meeting them oftener than duty 
required; and Strong felt so uncomfortable and tongue- 
tied in his presence that he, too, was glad to make their 
talks as few as possible. 


OTHING was said about the pastor’s plans for the 
future, or about his continued connection with the 
church, and the inquisitive sisterhood was on the point 
of exploding from an over-accumulation of unanswered 
questions. 

He delivered his sermons conscientiously, called upon 
his poor, listened to the sorrows, real and fancied, of his 
parishioners, and shut himself up with his books, or 
walked alone on the hill behind the church. 

He had been absent all day when Mandy looked out 
on the circus lot for the dozenth time, and saw that the 


. afternoon performance was closing. It had driven her 


to desperation to learn that Miss Polly was not in the 
parade that morning, and to know that the pastor had 
made no effort to find out about her. For weeks both 
she and Hasty had hoped that the return of the circus 
might bring Polly back to them; but now it was nearly 
night and there had been no word from her. Why 
didn’t she come running in to sce them, as Mandy had 
felt so sure she would? Why had the pastor stayed 
away on the hills all day? 

Unanswered questions were always an abomination 
to Mandy, so finally she drew a quarter from the knot- 
ted gingham rag that held her small wad of savings, and 
told Hasty ‘‘to go ‘long to de show and find out ’bout 
Miss Polly.” 

She was anxiously waiting for him, when Deacon 
Strong knocked at the door for the second time that 
afternoon. 

“Ts Mr. Douglas back yet?” he asked. 

“No, sah, he ain’t!” said Mandy, very shortly. She 
felt that Strong and Elverson had been “a-tryin’ to 
spy on de parson all day,” and she resented their visits 
more than she usually did. 

“What time are you expectin’ him?” 

“T don’t nebber ’spec’ Massa Douglas till I sees him.” 

Strong grunted uncivilly, and went down the steps. 
She saw from the window that he met Elverson in front 
of the church. 

“Dey sure am a-meanin’ trouble,’”’ she mumbled. 

The band had stopped playing; the last of the audience 
had straggled down the street. She opened the door 
and stood on the porch; the house seemed to suffocate 
her. What was keeping Hasty? 

He came at last, but Mandy could tell from his gait 
that he brought unwelcome news. 

“Ain’t she dar?” 

“She’s wid ’em, all right,” said Hasty. 

“Yuh seed her?” 

“Naw, I didn’t done seed her.” 

“What?” 

“She wa’n’t in de show.” 

“What you jes’ tell me?” 


POreEY OF fHE CIRCUS 
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“She’s a-trabbelin’ wid’ em, Mandy, but she didn’t 
done ride.” 

“See heah, Hasty Jones, is dat ’ere chile sick?” 

“I don’ rightly know,” said Hasty. “A great big 
man what wored clothes like a gemmen, comed out 
wid a whip in his hand and says as how he’s ’bliged to 
*‘nounce anudder gal in Miss Polly’s place. An’ den he 
says as how de udder gal was jes’ as good, an’ den every- 
body look disappointed like, an’ den out comes de udder 
gal on a hoss an’ do tricks, an’ I ain’t heard no more 
’bout Miss Polly.” 

“Why didn’t you done ask somebody?” 

“Warn’t nobody ter ask but de man what wuz hurry- 
in’ ever’body to get out of de tent. I done ast him, but 
he say as ‘didn’t I git ma money’s worth” an’ den eb- 
berbody laugh, an’ he shove me ’long wid de rest of de 
folks, an’ here I is.” 

“She’s sick, dat’s what J says,” Mandy declared, 
excitedly; ‘‘an’ somebody’s got to do somethin’! 

“T done all I knowed,” drawled Hasty, fearing that 
Mandy was regretting her twenty-five-cent investment. 

“Go ‘long out an’ fix up dat ’ere kitchen fire,” was 
Mandy’s impatient reply. “I got to keep dem vittels 
warm fer Massa John.” 


HE wished to be alone, so that she could think of 
some way to get hold of Polly. ‘‘Dat baby-faced 
mornin’-glory done got Mandy all wobbly ’bout de 
heart,’’ she declared to herself, as she crossed to the 
window for a sight of the pastor. 

It was nearly dark when she saw him coming slowly 
down the path from the hill. She lighted the study- 
lamp, rearranged the cushions, and tried to make the 
room look cheery for his entrance. He stopped in the 
hall and hung up his hat. There was momentary si- 
lence. Would he shut himself in his room for the night, 
or would he come into the study? At last the door 
opened and Mandy hastened to place a chair for him. 

“Ah’s ’fraid you’s mighty tired,”’ she said. 

“Oh, no,” answered Douglas, absently. 

“Mebbe you'd like Mandy to be sarvin’ your supper in 
here to-night. It’s more cheerfuller.”’ 

The side-showman was already beginning his spiel in 
the lot below.” The lemonade venders and the popcorn 
sellers were heard crying their wares. Douglas did not 
answer her. She bustled from the room, declaring 
“she was jes’ goin’ ter bring him a morsel.” 

He crossed to the window and looked out upon the 
circus lot. The flare of the torches and the red fire 
came up to meet his pale, tense face. ‘‘How like the 
picture of thirteen months ago,” he thought, and old 
Toby’s words came back to him—‘“The show has got to 
go on.” 

Above the church steeple the moon was battling its 
way through the clouds. His eyes traveled from 
heaven to carth. There was a spirit of unreality in it 
all. Something made him mistrust himself, his very 
existence. He longed to have done with dreams and 
speculation, to feel something tangible, warm, and real 
within his grasp. “I can’t go on like this!” he cried. 
“T can’t?’ He turned from the window and walked 
hurriedly up and down the room; indoors or out, he 
found no rest. He threw himself in the armchair near 
the table, and sat buried in thought. 

Mandy came softly into the room. She was followed 
by Hasty, who carried a tray, laden with things that 
ought to have tempted any man. She motioned for 
Hasty to put the tray on the table, and then began ar- 
ranging the dishes. Hasty stole to the window, and 
peeped out at the tempting flare of red fire. 

When Douglas discovered the presence of his two 
“faithfuls’ he was touched with momentary contrition. 
He knew that he often neglected to chat with them now, 
and he made an effort to say something that might re- 
store the old feeling of comradeship. 


“Jes’ you come eat yo’ supper,” Mandy called to 
Douglas. ‘‘Don’ yous worry your head ’bout dat lazy 
husban’ ob mine. He ain’ goin’ ter work ’nuff to hurt 
hisself.”’. For an instant she had been tempted to let 
the pastor know how Hasty had gone to the circus and 
seen nothing of Polly; but her motherly instinct won the 
day and she urged him to eat before disturbing him with 
her own anxieties. It was no use. He only toyed 
with his food; he was clearly ill at ease and eager to be 
alone. She gave up trying to tempt his appetite, and 
began to lead up in a roundabout way to the things 
which she wished to ask. 

“Dar’s quite some racket out dar in de lot to-night,” 
she said; Douglas did not answer. After a moment, 
she went on: “Hasty didn’t work on no walk to-day.” 
Douglas looked at her quizzically, while Hasty, convine- 
ed that for reasons of her own she was going to get him 
into trouble, was making frantic motions. ‘He done 
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gone de to circus,” she blurted out. Douglas’s face be- 
came suddenly grave. Mandy saw that she had touch- 
ed an open wound. 

“T jes’ couldn’t stan’ it, Massa John. I had to find 
out *bout dat angel chile.” There was a pause. She 
felt that he was waiting for her to go on. 

“She didn’t done ride to-day.” 

He looked up with the eyes of a dumb, persecuted 
animal. ‘And de gemmen in de show didn’t tell no- 
body why—jes’ speaked about de udder gal takin’ her 
place.” 

“Why didn’t she ride?” cried Douglas, in an agony 
of suspense. 

“Dat’s what I don’ know, sah.” Mandy began to 
ery. It was the first time in his experience that Doug- 
las had ever known her to give way to any such weak- 
ness. He walked up and down the room, uncertain 
what to do. 

Hasty came down from the window and tried to put 
one arm about Mandy’s shoulders. 

“Leab me alone, you niggah!” she exclaimed, trying to 
cover her tears with a show of anger that she did not 
feel; then she rushed from the room, followed by Hasty. 

The band was playing loudly; the din of the night 
performance was increasing. Douglas’s nerves were 
strained to a point of breaking. He would not let him- 
self go near the window. He stood by the side of the 
table, his fists clenched, and tried to beat back the im- 
pulse that was pulling him toward the door. Again 
and again he set his teeth. 

It was uncertainty that gnawed at him so. Was she 
ill? Could she need him? Was she sorry for having 
left him? Would she be glad if he went for her and 
brought her back with him? He recalled the hysterical 
note in her behavior the day that she went away; how 
she had pleaded, only a few moments before Jim came, 
never to be separated from him. Had she really cared 
for Jim and for the old life? Why had she never writ- 
ten? Was she ashamed? Was she sorry for what shi 
had done? What could it mean? He threw his hands 
above his head with a gesture of despair. A moment 
later he passed out into the night. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IM was slow to-night. The big show was nearly 
over, yet many of the props used in the early part 
of the bill were still unloaded. 

He was tinkering absent-mindedly with one of the 
wagons in the back lot, and the men were standing about 
idly, waiting for orders, when Barker came out of the 
main tent and called to him sharply 

“Hey, there, Jim! What’s your excuse to-night?” 

“Tixcuse for what?” Jim crossed slowly to Barker. 

“The cook tent was started half an hour late and the 
side-show top ain’t loaded yet.” 

“Your wagons is on the bum, that’s what! Number 
thirty-eight carries the cook tent and the blacksmith 
has been tinkering with it all day. Ask him what shape 
it’s in.” 

“You're always stallin’,” was Barker’s sullen com- 
plaint. ‘It’s the wagons, or the blacksmiths, or any- 
thing but the truth. J know what’s the matter, all 
right.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Jim, sharply. 

“I mean that all your time’s took up a-carryin’ and 
a-fetchin’ for that girl what calls you ‘Muvver Jim.’” 

“What have yer got to say about her?” Jim eyed him 
with a threatening look. 

“T got a plenty,” said Barker, as he turned to snap his 
whip at the small boys who had stolen into the back lot 
to peek under the rear edge of the “big top.’* ‘She’s 
been about as much good as a sick cat since she come 
back. You saw her act last night.” 

“Yes,” answered Jim, doggedly. 

“Wasn’t it punk? She didn’t show at all this after- 
noon—said she was sick. And me with all them people 
inside what knowed her, waitin’ ter see ’er,”? 

“Give her a little time,” Jim pleaded. “She ain’t 
rode for a year.” . 

“Time!” shouted Barker. “How much does she want? 
She’s been back a month, and instead 0’ bracin’ up she’s 
a-gettin’ worse. There’s only one thing for me to do.” 

“What’s that?” asked Jim, uneasily. 

“T’m goin’ ter call her, and call her hard.” 

“Look here, Barker,” and Jim squared his shoulders 
as he looked steadily at the other man; “‘you’re boss here 
and I takes orders from you, but if I catches you abusin’ 
Poll, your bein’ boss won’t make no difference,’ 

“You can’t bluff me!” shouted Barker. 

“T ain’t bluffin’; ’m only tellin’ yer,” said Jim, very 
quietly. 

“Well, you tell her to get onto her job. If she don’t, 
she quits, that’s all.” He hurried into the ring. 

Jim took one Step to follow him, then stopped and 
gazed at the ground with thoughtful eyes. He, too, 
had seen the change in Polly. He had tried to rouse her 
~it was no use. She had looked at him blankly. 

If she would only complain,” he said to himself. kt 
she would only get mad,—anything to wake her!” 
(To be concluded) 
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THIS IS AN IDEAL BACK YARD BEAUTIFUL. SOME GRASS SEED, A LAWN MOWER, SOME SHRUBS 
AND A LITTLE LOVING CARE BROUGHT ABOUT THESE RESULTS : 


THE OLD-FASHIONED, HOMEY KIND, IN WHICH OLD- 
FASHIONED FLOWERS LEND A CHARM 


ATTRACTIVE ARRANGEMENT, SHOWING ESPECIALLY 
WHAT IS POSSIBLE IN A SMALL SPACE 


A RUSTIC ARBOR OF ‘CLIMBING ROSES WELL 
WORTH THE LITTLE WORK IT INVOLVES 


AN INVITING LEAFY NOOK FOR THE HOT DAYS 


WHAT A WORKMAN'S SPARE HOURS ACCOMPLISHED 


THE BACK YARD BEAUTIFUL 
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HIE life that has never contained a 

garden of some sort is to my mind a 

barren waste, no matter with what 
artificial pleasuresit may have been crowd- 
ed. There is nothing comparable to the 
joy of planting, tending and daily watch- 
ing the unfolding of bud and blossom 
which we have called into existence, ex- 
cepting always the dependence of a little 
child upon our love and guidance. I 
shall suggest no rules for converting your 
bare yards into bowers of loveliness, for 
long-suppressed personal whims and fan- 
cies should be harmlessly indulged in the 
establishment of a irue garden. For 


those whose chiefest pleasure lies in an- 
ticipation there are happy weeks to be 
Spent selecting the vines, shrubs and 
plants most admired, to be welcomed as 
old friends when they have finally taken 
their appointed place in the garden. 


Nor will this familiarity rob them of 
new and interesting features. On the 
other hand, the impetuous nature, fond 
of surprises, can cast the responsibility of 
selection upon the very willing, capable 
florist who, given conditions, furnishes 
bulbs, seeds and plants, the existence of 
which was never dreamed, and each day’s 
unfolding offers continual delightful sur- 
prises of color and form lasting through- 
out the blooming season. 

The above illustrations present several 
suggestions adaptable to varying spaces. 
It is always possible to drape the sharp 
harsh outlines of buildings in a mantle of 
green even where there is room for noth- 
ing more, and no walk should be without 
its arbor. 

Many flowers can now be had at the 
mere. cost of a trolley trip into the coun- 
try. The windows of the most expensive 


florists and the window-boxes of the state- 
liest mansions now contain the star-eyed 
field daisy against a background of na- 
tive fern. Wild cucumber, with its rapid 
growth and feathery bloom, also repays 
town hospitality and transportation. Iris 
(fleur-de-lis), whose truly regal bloom is 
quite as handsome as the rare, costly 
orchid, grows well in the damp, shady 
corners lurking in city back yards. 

The most successful way to transplant 
denizens of the wild-wood is to learn to 
know them when they first push their way 
up through the mold in spring, and dig 
them up before they are fully awake, 
with as much of the native earth clinging 
to the roots as possible. This necessitates 
many trips, but the more the better, for 
the next best thing to a home in the 
country is to turn one’s back upon brick 
and mortar oiten during the summer. 
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sa small girl I once heard a very interest- 

ing sermon by a venerable old man who took for his 

theme the delightful premise that all women are 

beautiful. Every woman, he said, is loved in her 
own small circle. To be loved implies the possession of some 
endearing, lovable quality. This quality may not be apparent 
to every one; it may be hidden by shyness or diffidence or behind 
a repellent exterior. But it exists, nevertheless, and it con- 
stitutes attractiveness, charm, the power to please—in short, 
beauty. It is the talent given to woman, and it is not to be 
hidden in a napkin. : 

Twas at the age when I generally slept comfortably from the 
“firstly” to the “and to conclude, my brethen,”’ but I sat bolt 
upright through that sermon like a small bundle of feminine 
curiosity. When it was finished I asked myself the inevitable 
question with which all children greet any strange and un- 
familiar statement—‘“Is it true?” and immediately on reaching 
home I took a long look at myself in my mother’s mirror. 
What I saw then was a very ordinary little girl with a snub- 
nosed, freckled face and a crop of thick, unruly curls. Yet I 
have no doubt that to my young mother I was an enchanting- 
ly beautiful child. So probably the good old man was right, to 
a certain extent at least. 

And certainly my own experience with women—and it has 
been by no means a limited one—has taught me to believe that 
nine women out of ten possess the possibilities of attractiveness 
and charm. In some of them—it ought to be in all of them, 
and I wish I could say it was—the possibilities have been culti- 
vated and developed until the women pass for great beauties. 
They are not. In fact there are very few women who are abso- 
lutely, flawlessly beautiful—fewer still who are hopelessly, ir- 
redeemably ugly. It is only in fairy-tales that all women are 
beautiful—and happy. The names of the beautiful women of 
past ages—Cleopatra, Isolde, Mary Queen of Scots—you can 
think of countless others—are names of tragedy, and you re- 
member Homer’s description of Helen, ‘This is the face that 
launched a thousand ships and burned the walls of Troy.” 


O I am not going to tell you how to be beautiful, for, even 
supposing I knew, I wouldn’t care to have the making 
of a modern Helen on my conscience. 

But [have got something to say to the women who ought to 
be attractive and aren’t. Theirs are the unsung tragedies of 
life, the unromantie stories, commonplace and uninteresting to 
every one save the chief actors. And unattractive- 
ness is so unnecessary—that’s the pathetic part of 
it; it is only a lack of a little knowledge—intuitive 
or acquired. It is just as easy to brush your hair the 
right way as the wrong way, to wear becoming colors 
us unbecoming ones, to have pretty clothes as ugly 
dresses, to.move gracefully as it is to trip over every- 
thing in the room,—and this last, infinitely less try- 
ing to your patience,—as it is to spell correctly or 
do any of the other simple, natural things of life. 

But you must know how, and if I were influential 
in educational circles I would have our girls given 
a thorough course on ‘‘Woman as She Is and as She 
Ought to Be.” Our schools and colleges are doing a 
great deal in encouraging athletics and teaching 
hygiene. I remember being somewhat shocked when 
visiting a college, to hear one freshman call across 
the campus to another, “Have you got my human 
body?” until it was explained to me that she was 
merely asking for a text-book that went under that 
name. 

Health and beauty are inseparable, but there are 
other matters quite as important as hygiene that are 
apt to be passed over. There are only afew of them 
that Ican touch on here and only in a general, cursory 
sort of way. But I think they have some little value 
because they represent the result of years of study, 
for I am a dressmaker and it is my business to make 
women look attractive, and if I hadn’t succeeded— 
well, a big dressmaking establishment isn’t built 
on failures. 

Now in the first place, don’t imagine I’m going to 
tell you to ride horseback every morning before 
breakfast, eat nothing but carrots and lettuce, sleep 
three hours in the middle of the day or take a bath 
of skimmed milk every night before retiring. I’ve 
read beauty talks like that and they sound awfully 
well—especially when they assure you that they are 
revealing the secret of Alexandra’s beauty or Sarah 
Bernhardt’s wonderful litheness and grace—until you remem- 
ber that you haven’t got a horse, that lettuce doesn’t agree 
with you, that a three-hour nap is as impossible as a daily 
trip to Europe, and that you wouldn’t fancy a skimmed-milk 
bath anyhow. Then you feel sort of discouraged and ready 
to revert to your original condition without an effort to im- 
prove yourself mentally, morally or physically. 

There are a few simple rules of life that every woman should 
observe as scrupulously as possible. First of these comes 
sleep—take as much sleep as you need and no more. Some 
women need nine or ten hours; others six or seven. Most 
women are benefited by a short nap after lunch or at least a 
restful half-hour spent flat on their backs with clothing 
loosened and mind and body relaxed. 

Most women, I say—not all. For instance I know one ex- 
cessively nervous, tensely-strung woman who assures me that 
as soon‘as she gets parallel she thinks of all the things she ought 
to have done when she was perpendicular, so that she gets up 
much more tired than when she lay down. The same woman 
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finds her rest and relaxation in an absorbing novel that takes 
her completely out of her own affairs and sends her back to her 
work invigorated and refreshed. 

As to eating, it is quite absurd to say that all women should 
eat so and so and the result will be thus and so. Perhaps it 
will with some women, but you must remember that what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison. So eat what agrees 
with you and not too much of it. 


S FOR the care of the skin, lam not a specialist, and, like the 
clown at the circus with his ‘‘Nervine—a cure for the well, 
not the sick,’”’ I can only lay down rules for a skin that is in 
good condition or is subject to familiar, easily-accounted-for 
disorders. Any condition that is chronic should be treated by 
a physician. The face and neck should be carefully washed 
every night with warm water and a good pure soap. It should 
be rinsed with cold water and dried with a soft towel. A small 
quantity of cocoa butter or a reliable cold cream should be 
rubbed gently into the skin. 

But these things—sleep, food and the care of the skin—are 
simply the foundation of attractiveness. Personal charm is 
something quite apart from the color of one’s hair or of one’s 
eyes. It is an illusive sort of quality—indefinable, because it 
takes the same form in no two women. In one it is charm of 
feature, in another of expression, in a third of manner, in, a 
fourth of mind. , 

Now, as my good old rector said, every woman possesses at 
least one quality that is charming and lovable. You must 
think yourself over until you find what one you possess and 
then cultivate your gift. Perhaps it is a sweet voice —“that 
excellent {thing in woman.” I know one actress, whom I need 
not name, who is, perhaps, as homely a woman as you could 
find. But she is far more fascinating than most beautiful 
women, for she has a trick of making mere beauty seem abso- 
lutely insipid and uninteresting. You positively want to be 
ugly after seeing her, if you could only be ugly in that odd, 
appealing, wistful little way that makes her sort of ugliness 
seem the most desirable thing in the world. Yet she does 
it all with a trick of her voice—with what a musician would 
call a weak cadence—a little downward inflection that can say 
a thousand more exquisite, tender, loving things than the 
most beautiful eyes in the world. 

Then there are Isadora Duncan and Maude Allan, the dan- 
cers, whom many of you have seen and all of you have heard 
of. Theirs is the beauty of perfect grace and free- 
dom and abandon of motion, a beauty so unique, so 
satisfying, that it is an artistic achievement and yet 
is absolutely dissociated from any facial beauty of 
feature or coloring. You can not, perhaps, be a world- 
famous dancer—that is a matter of brains as well as 
feet; but you can be graceful, move gracefully, walk 
gracefully and fall into pretty poses of the body. Do 
not be afraid of being thought affected. Believe me, 
grace is easier to acquire than awkwardness. Practise 
standing, sitting, walking in front of a pier-glass. 
Watch other women, especially actresses; copy the 
poise of their heads, the gestures of their hands. 
They did not come by it naturally; they had to learn 
to be graceful and worked hard to acquire this ch rm 
without which they could not meet with success. 


HERE are so many things that I would like 
to suggest to you. There is a whole book that 
could be written on an infectious laugh, and you must 
realize, yourself, the transforming power of a lovable 
smile that can touch even a sullen face with a radiant 
charm. I knew quite a plain girl once whose single 
redeeming feature was a dimple in the curve of her 
left cheek. It seemed to follow her thoughts, for it 
would make its appearance quite unexpectedly long 
before the smile would reach the lips or eyes. People 
used to watch for that dimple, finding in it a fascina- 
tion utterly lacking in many prettier faces. 

So much has been said and written on the relation 
of the color of one’s clothes to one’s personal appear- 
ance that in spite of its importance. it has come to 
sound rather trite. So I am not going to go into it 
at any length, for, of course, you realize its impor- 
tance as much as I do. But I find a great many 
women haven’t the vaguest idea of the colors that 
are really becoming to them. Sallow women seem to have a 
fatal propensity for wearing gray or black—blondes who 
choose pale washed-out shades when they need the Vitalizing 
power of — strong dark color, passé women who cling to the 
pinks and blues of their pretty girlhood. 

One of the hardest types of women to make attractive is the 
woman who insists on following the fashions regardless of con- 
Sequences—the woman who will wear a thing because it is 
new or smart. Of course, as a dressmaker, I believe heartily 
in following the new fashions, or, rather, adopting them and 
adapting them. But I must confess that the short, fat little 
woman who ties a Pierrot ruff around the place where her neck 
ought to be,—but isn’t, tries my temper sorely. 

Another class of women who look quite as badly but aren’t 
nearly as hopeless, are the women who don’t know how to put 
their things on. All that most of us need is a hint of that in- 
valuable knowledge of ourselves as others Seeus. Given that 
I think most women would soon drop their disfiguring tricks 
of manner, expression and dress, and become attractive. 


“NATIONAL” Sweaters Are Different— 
different in style, being more Stylish, more 
becoming; and different in value from o 1i- 
nary Sweaters, because of better, more ca: eful 
knitting of finer, softer Australian Wool. 


Ours are not “commercial” S weaters 
“NATIONAL” Garments are. Always the 
skill in their making, almost art in their desi 
So here we have lifted the necessary Swe 
the commonplace and made it the most 
garment of its kind, practically taking the ; 
the jacket for early Fall wear. And here is ¢! 
“NATIONAL” Sweater for YOU. 


No. 5305 Pony Coat Sweater in new design carefull 
fine Zephyr Woolinfancy jacquardstitch,the veryn S 
making. This perfect fitting garment has tl I 
flap pockets and closes with good pearl buttons. For rea 
proper sweater style this garment is unequalled at th 
32 to 44 inches bust. Colors: solid white, cardinal or ( 

white trimmed with light blue or white trimmed with tan 8 


We pay expressage to all parts of the world 


Also we place the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag o: sry 
garment, our signed guarantee to refund your money y 
express charges both ways if you are not satisfied. 


The “NATIONAL” Fall Style fsok 


Ready August 27th. 


Applications will be filled in the exact order in w! 
are received, 

All records, artistic and commercial, have been br e 
preparation of the “NATIONAL” Fall’Style Book. S; 25 
have been our past style books, remarkable as have been t 
offered, this in its very completeness and in the deligh 
unusual new styles willseta new standardin fashion publi 
shows all the new “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure S 
Made Cloaks, Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Hats, Furs and e 
desirable in wearing apparel for women, misses and cl 

One copy of this*‘NATION L"’Style Book is intende 
One copy is YOURS FRE May we reserve it for y« 
dreds of thousands of women are going to write for this St 
To get one of the early copies YOU should write forit toda 
Be sure to say you wish the Fall Style Book. 


National Cloak & Suit ¢ 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the W 
204 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Mail Orders Only No 
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ame OF YARNS ena 
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Just,think of YY 4 


the beautiful, useful “py, 
things you can make. & 
It’s easy to learn. Our 
new Columbia Book of ZS. 
= Yarnsexplains every stitch, & 
new and old, and every garment in detail. 
10th edition just issue —enlarged to 232 
Pages,and 185 photographs. ft’s wortha 
dollar to you, but you can have a copy for 
25 cents. Get it at your dealer’s, or by 
mail. This book also shows you why 


Columbia Yarns 


are the best. Shows how soft and fluffy and 
‘S elasticand permanently beautiful they 
are. Besure this Columbia trade- 
mark is on the yarns you buy, 
and you'll get satisfaction. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 


“PLEXO-PUFF” 
POWDER and PUFF COMBINED 


A delightful improvement on the 
unsanitary powder rag and the 
powdered papers. 

A dainty, little box contain- 
ing the purest powder deli- 
cately perfumed; sosmall you 
can carry itin your purse. 

And asoft lamb's wool puff 
attached to the inside ofthe 
cover of the box. The puff is 
brought into use by a slight 
Pressure with the fore-finger 
on the cover. 

You'll instantly appreciate the 
convenience, cleanliness and com- 
fort of the Plexo-Puff. At toilet-coun- 
ters and drug-stores. Large, boudoir size 25c and 50c. PATENTED 


POCKET SIZE, 10c. PREPAID. 


Tf dealer can’t supply, send us his name and 10 cents, and we'll mail 
You the pocket size Plexo-Puff; colors, white, cream or flesh. 


PLEXO PREPARATIONS, INC, 14 Piatt st., New York, N-¥. 


|FRECKLES 


REMOVED 


We can positively remove any 


li case of freckles with 
; STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 


This is a strong assertion, but we 
will refund your money if not satis- 
+ fied. Our remedy is prepared for this 
one ailment. Write for particulars. 


i Stillman Cream Co., Dept. K, Aurora, Ill 


GIBSON SHIRT-WAIST DECORATED 
WITH FESTOONS OF DAISIES 


~~ ORONATION or rice braid is not 


& 
§ in unknown ally to the needle- 
%& . worker’s art—we have most of 


s become familiar with it, and 

» found it a valuable medium for 

g very satisfactory results, both 
int of time and durability. Wheth- 

d aione or in conjunction with 
idery its possibilities are very 
ant, and for dresses and waists it 
sclally fine at this time, when any- 

in the nature of braid trimming is 
h high favor. As the cord is itself 
r heavy in structure, its use is better 
ed to linens and chambrays, rather 
iore sheer fabrics, although it can 
\1 utilized upon lawns if one takes 
laundering not to tear the 
erlying cloth, either by too strenuous 
ing reckless ironing. 

designs illustrated, all combine em- 

with the rice braid: Designs for 
yet attractive waists these are, 
ere one desires to embroider skirt 
ell as waist, or to use the designs upon 
piece frocks, this can be done, oft- 
mes, by stamping some section of the 
upon skirt gores, in case one does 
sh to purchase a separate panel or 
notif. 

arguerite motif composed of the 
lis the feature in three of the waist 
ns, and by its means this very dainty 

wer is wrought with much less stitch- 
ry than when each petal is embroidered 
titch after stitch, and when finished the 
work is equally effective. 

A simple shirt-waist of the Gibson 
type, cut from pattern No. 3606, is very 
prettily ornamented with a festoon of 
daisies swung from shoulder to front lap, 
and then following this fold with astraight- 
falling line of flowers and leaves. Raised 
French work or flat embroidery may be 
used for these little leaves, the fineness of 
the cotton, likewise the variety, depend- 
ing somewhat upon the material of the 
waist. Of course, the entire waist may 
be embroidered if desired and the corona- 
tion cord omitted. The centers of the 
flowers are likewise of embroidery, either 
a well-raised oval of French embroidery 
or one closely studded with firm French 
knots. A slipshod, loosely made knot is 
disastrous to a good effect, for the loose 
loops poke up from the surface and look 
more than shabby after even a first 
tubbing. 

Methods of working are manifold in 
every line of needlework, and almost 
every worker, though she learn from rule, 
will ultimately depart from this to a 
greater or less extent, and, if the final re- 
sults are satisfactory, the aim is achieved 
and the method henceforth ignored. The 
way which the writer has found easiest 
in making the little marguerites is here 
outlined. Each daisy petal is composed 
of two ‘‘grains of rice,” as it were, that is, 
two swellings of the cord. I find it easier 
to sew these tightly together before at- 


in the 


fi 
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SHIRT-WAISTS WITH CORO- 
NATION BRAID 


By GRACE ALINE LUTHER 


2 taching to the cloth, as in this way the 
tips of the petals can be drawn tight and 
tapering. The braid is not cut for the 
individual petals, simply turned at the 
finish of each, as may be seen from the 
illustrated detail. When a_ sufficient 
number of petals have been formed (the 
number determined, of course, by count- 
ing from the stamping), the braid is cut, 
allowing sufficient length to poke the ends 
through stiletto holes in the cloth, and 
fastening down under the center of the 
flower. With the petals securely formed, 
each one may be easily held in place with 
pin or fingers and sewed down with over- 
and-over stitches on the wrong side of the 
material. Take care not to pucker the 
cloth, and take plenty of stitches, for the 
cord must not be permitted to work round 
upon the cloth. 

More embroidery and less of the cord 


~Sae 


THE EMBROIDERED BOX PLAIT IS A 
NEW FEATURE 


are required for the second waist designed 
for a front opening. The decoration is 
here carried down the front lap, the waist 


DETAIL OF DAISIES OF RICE BRAID USED 
ON THREE OF THE WAISTS 


being fastened either with blind buttons 
or else the buttonholes placed in the 
position of some of the embroidered dots. 


A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DESIGN 
IN DAISIES 


A COMBINATION OF WALLACHIAN EM- 
BROIDERY AND CORONATION BRAID 


Like the first waist described on this 
page, the whole pattern in this design 
may be carried out in French work if 
desired. 

Wallachian embroidery is combined 
with the coronation cord in the next 
design. The clusters of flowers are very 
effective, covering a good deal of surface 
with comparatively little work. The con- 
ventional arrangement of the flower stems 
gives some pretty scroll-like lines to the 
design, and the leaves in Wallachian 
stitch add greatly to the general decora- 
tive character. A pretty skirt-band trim- 
ming could be made by repeating the col- 
lay portion of the design at intervals 
around the bottom of the design, or the 
central flower cluster could be inverted 
and used on the front gore, two flowers 
and leaves stamped on the remaining 
gores. One-half the collar section, minus 
the middle daisy and the underhanging 
dots, could be used for this purpose. 

Coronation cord comes in different sizes, 
but a rather large size was selected for 
these designs, the daisies formed being, 
for the most part, about one and a half 
inches in diameter. As the cord comes 
in a number of colors as well as white, 
and with a mercerized finish, it is quite 
possible to obtain very pretty effects for 
one-tone embroidery on colored frocks. 
One must not expect to find unusual 
shades, however; the standard shades of 
blues, red, pinks, etc., are obtainable, but 
as yet, subtle tones like old-rose and soft 
gray-greens do not seem to be in the mar- 
ket. Butin these days when dyeing things 
at home is such a simple process, one does 
better not to ‘‘shop” for odd shades, but 
rather buy some of the standard dyes 
and, by closely following. directions, one 
becomes quite indifferent to the lack in 
color shades in the stores. 

Charming buttons can be made with 
coronation cord, using the daisy motif 
on top of covered button-molds. These 
would make excellent trimming for the 
skirt of a frock, if one of the above de- 
signs were used on the waist. A smaller 
braid than that employed on the waist 
should be used for the buttons. 

Pattern No. 3609 was used in develop- 
ing the waist with large embroidered me- 
dallions across the front. These medal- 
lions consist of flower forms done with 
quite coarse cotton in Wallachian stitch. 
Outside each flower is an encircling lobed 
rim of buttonhole stitches; the material 
was cut away between the two, and, in 


place of bars of buttonholing, corona- | 


tion cord was zigzagged across and 
caught firmly to each. It is best to fasten 
on the coronation cord first, and then 
carry the Wallachian stitch over it; this 
not only makes the work secure, but 
likewise hides the fastening stitch. 

Cutting away the material is naturally 
the last step in the work. If one desired 
to omit the cord, buttonhole stitching or 
wound bars could take its place. 


Bon . 
Ami 


Hlasnt scratched yetll/ 


People used to 
clean with scour- 
ing sand. It was 
effective, but it 

meant hard work and 
it wore out the things 
it cleaned. 


Then came 
scouring soaps. 
They were bet- 
ter, but they left 
scratches that accu- 
mulated dirt and made 
metal harder to clean 
as it became old. 


Finally Bon Ami 
—a cleanser ap- 
plied as a lather, 

which dissolved the 
dirt without rubbing 
A few 
wipes of a soft cloth, 
and the dirt and tar- 

nish are gone. 


or grinding. 


w Bon Amiis un- 
» surpassed for 
cleaning and polish- 
ing glassware, win- 
dows, mirrors, wood- 
work, metal and tin- 
It is a house- 


hold 


ence—a kitchen 


ware. 
conveni- 


necessity. 


17 years on the 
market, and, like the 
newly-hatched chick—it 


*‘Hasn’t Scratched 
Yet.” 


‘A SCOURING SOAP 
A METAL POLISH 


A GLASS CLEANER | 


Shopping Tour 


or a few hours in the summer sun, 
isn’t it really a comfort to have, 
without the least fuss or trouble of 
preparation, a good cup of tea or 
an ice-cold drink to stimulate, to 
refresh you on your arrival home? 


That's when the Thermos is so handy; that’s 
when you find what a splendid convenience it 
is. You brew the tea or make your ice- 
cold drink just once each day—You pour it 
steaming-hot or freezing-cold into your 
Thermos Bottle—and there it’s always ready 
for you—steaming-hot or freezing-cold— 
just as you like it—just when you like it— 
morning, afternoon, evening—day or night. 


The Thermos Bottle keeps ice- 
cold liquids cold for three days 
without ice; and hot liquids hot 
for 24 hours, without heat or fire. 


You should surely have a Thermos Bottle this 
summer. Go to your dealer. Every day you 
do without it means a day’s loss of comfort, of 
convenience. 


In the new-model Thermos, the inner 
.vacuum bottle is easily and cheaply re- 
placed, in the event of accidental break- 
age. The Thermos is the only bottle in 
which the separable-case feature has been 
patented. Pints $3.00 up; Quarts $5.00 up. 


The Thermos is sold and guaranteed by 30,000 
dealers. hen you buy your Thermos Bottle 
be sure to look for the name “Thermos” on the 
bottom. This is to guarantee that the bottle is a 
genuine Thermos. Don’t take a substitute. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell it, go to another who does. 


Write for Booklet H 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
BROADWAY’ AND 27th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
l TET 
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FILMS DEVELOPED 


10 cts. per roll—all sizes 


The best photographic work may be 
spoiled by the indifference, inabil- 
ity or carelessness of the finishers. 
Our years of experience and con- 
stantly improving methods enable us 
to give our customers better results 
than they have ever had. We desire 
a fair comparison with others and so 
make the following exceptional offer: 


Send us two of your favorite 
negatives and we will print them 
without charge and return to you 
postpaid as samples of our work. 


PRICE LIST ; 
Films developed all sizes, 10 cts. per roll. 
Velox Prints: No. 1 and 2 Brownies, 3 cts.; 
216x414, 31 9x316, 314x414, 4 cts.; 4x5, 

3 A, 5 cts.; post-cards, 5 cts. each. 
We carry a full line of Supplies. Cameras, 
films and paper shipped prepaid at list prices. 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


THIS SET OF 


8 PUFFS 


. Coronet $ 
<= or Clus- 
CAN BE MADE INTO PSYCHE KNOT ter, Only 


Made like a switch, of natural curly hair. 
Adjusted in one minute, making the fashionable 
Paff Coiffure, usually sold. at a higher price—Blonde, 
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SHOWING THE UNPLEASANT EFFECT OF UNSUPPORTED 
BRANCHES EXTENDING INTO THE PICTURE 


A WELL-COMPOSED FOREGROUND. BALANCE, ARRANC 
MENT AND DISTANCES ARE GOOD 


EVERY-DAY ERRORS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


By STANLEY HOOD 


HE amateur photographer may be able to produce tech- 
nically good photographs, evidencing skill and good 
judgment as to exposure, development and printing, 
and yet find his photographs lacking in that quality, 

that something, that stamps them as true pictures compell- 
ing the interest and admiration of the beholder. In some peo- 
ple the sense of the artistic is inherent, and in others this sense - 
or taste must be cultivated and educated. 

Fortunately, art principles are founded on certain funda- 
mental laws, and these may,be learned and put into practise 
with excellent results by all choosing to learn and abide by them. 

I purpose to take up and illustrate the more common errors 
committed by the amateur in the attempt at picture-making 
and to demonstrate just why such errors are errors, and the 
simplest way to correct or 
avoid them. 


in your picture? 
from the camera. 


right, only you have the boy so far to one side that you 
cut him in halves; move him into the picture a bit—‘St 
there boy, not quite so close.’”? Now we have amputated 
feet. ‘‘A little back, please. There 
Now let’s see about the focusing; what is the principal ob 
The boy, in this one; let’s see how far | 
Pretty difficult for you to determine, is 
Well, this is how I go about it: I should say he was abot 
step over my own length; that would be six feet and twen 
four inches,—eight feet: let’s pace it off and see. 
guess, wasn’t it—just eight feet and seven inches, so set 
focus at eight feet, which is close enough for sharp focus y 
all lenses used on small amateur cameras. 
I estimate distance as follows: in working at close range, s 


that’s lots better.”’ 


Pretty ¢ 


six feet, I estimate my 


It may be well to start in 
with the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the unskilled pho- 
tographer is many times de- 
ceived by color, and forgets 
that while his picture, as his 
eyes see it, may be exceedingly 
beautiful, this beauty is due 
to contrasts of é¢olor and not 
to light and shade and form, 
The photographer, unable to 
produce the actual colors, or 
even their correet contrast 
values, must dispense with the 
beauty of color and depend 
solely on contrasts of light and 
shade and arrangement of 
forms. 

As an example, take a large 
bed of plants filled with blos- 
soms of the most gorgeous hue, 
a beautiful sight to the eye; 
photograph this, and the pic- 
ture is flat and uninteresting 
because you have only the 
form and not the color to aid 
you. 

In* selecting a subject to 
photograph, try to view it as 
if it were devoid of color;-then 
if it still"appears pleasing it 
-may bé worth-the effort.’ See 
just how rmiany errors you will 
unconsciously make. » I -hiay 
be able to impress them upon 
your memory so that you will 
not be guilty of the same 
offense .a second time: 


i 
Fr 
ms 
pal 
fy 


length lying prone upon 

| ground; at twenty-five f 

I figure that objects wo 
look the same as if they w: 
in the middle of a city str 

at fifty feet, clear across 
Street, the distance estimat: 
of course, from the curb li: 
Anything beyond that wi 
come within the one-hundred 
foot focus, and the pointe: 
should be set over the scale 
accordingly. 

That old church with the 
ivy-covered steeple would 
make a fine picture. What 
are you tipping your camera 
in that manner for?—to get in 
all the steeple? Yes, you 
would get it in the picture, but 
all your straight lines would 
converge and the steeple would 
resemble the leaning tower of 
Pisa. 

You have plenty of room— 
just step back far enough so 
that the steeple will be included 
without tilting the camera. 
Yes, it certainly makes the 
picture of the church smaller, 
but you will have a correct 
picture and not a freak. 

Even after you have learned 
to estimate distance correctly, 
‘ touse your finder properly and 

know the limitations of your 
camera, you will still find your 
pictures faulty, usually from 
From 


| Drab and Grey Shades, $3.00, worth more. Now let us suppose that we | ; ee etal Maes | a 
22.in. 2-oz, fine Human Hair Switch - - - $1.10 lave f i dibiafaptcrot att : my own book of experience 
Light Weight Natural Wavy Switch - ~~ 1.25 ave found a satis actory sub- THIS FOREGROUND IS NOT GOOD: IT HAS NO INTEREST AND 


let me cite you some of the 
errors you will be sure to make, 
; and also how simple it will be 
to avoid them, once they are pointed out. 

For instance, how often do we see photographs where some 
object, such as a twig or shrub,—or, if on shipboard, a-rope,— 
but a few inches from the camera, has been included. Being 
totally out of focus, a blur of a good portion of your fore- 
Sround results. Before Snapping the shutter, give a final 


Pompad Lace Foundation, eartoear - 
Hair Rol 


ject and are ready to make the 
exposure. For the moment, 
let us also suppose we are using a camera where we have to de- 
pend upon the finder as to the limits of the view and the focus- 
ing seale for correct focus. You want to introduce a bi_ of hu- 
man interest into the picture?—all right, let’s call that boy, over 
there, and place him somewhere in the picture. Now let us see 
how things appear in the finder. Your landscape appears all 


atanditiieHeud steht mca = eae DOES NOT CARRY INTO THE REST OF THE PICTURE 
s of your liair with amount or will send on approval 
if 25c is sent’ to cover express charges. Catalogue of fine 


quality Wigs, Hair and Toilet Goods sent FREE. 
C. KINSMAN, HAIR IMPORTER, 


D60, 86 State St., Chicago 


, 6 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
@ 1n 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50: Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
D. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,997 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


glance and avoid this annoying error. 

Here is another very common error: 
In the generality of instruction books, the 
amateur is told never to photograph 
toward the sun; so, having the sun behind 
him, he is almost sure, unless he is careful, 
to have his own elongated shadow pro- 
jected into the foreground of his picture. 
Look over your own negatives and see 
how many times this shadow is in evi- 
dence. You may easily avoid it by turn- 
ing slightly sideways. 

Here is another point apt to be over- 
looked until a number of good negatives 
have been spoiled. The camera can not 
be held in the hand for time exposures, no 
matter how steady your hand may be. 
If the camera is 
held closely against 
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middle of one of its arches by the side 
line of the picture! These defects afford 
a depressing sense of insecurity, and the 
Viewer is‘always wondering how these ob- 
jects are held up. 

Give every object in your picture a 
good foundation; without this the sense 
of balance is lost, and without balance 
you have no picture. 

It may seem superfluous to mention 
double exposures, yet is there a more 
common or annoying error than this? 
The remedy is equally simple: after every 
exposure and before you do anything else, 
turn a new section of film into position. 
If using plates, make sure the dark slide 
in your plate-holder has been properly 

turned. This habit 


the body, the mus- 
cular action of 
breathing will be 
sufficient to move 
it in any exposure 
exceeding one-tenth 
of a second. For 
time exposures, use 
a tripod or place 
the camera on some 
firm, flat surface. 
Owing to the fact 


and far-away ob- 
and that our 


f proportion 
us to judge 
relative size 
cts, we are 
overlook the 


fact that the lens 
does not possess 

h aculty of ad- 
j nt and is un- 
8 to fore- 


orten, So 
when we at- 
tempt a por- 
trait and place 
i hands or 
feet of the sub- 
ject nearer the 
mera than 
1e face, we 
find them en- 
largzed to terri- 
fying propor- 
ti and our- 
persona 
on grata with 
our subjects. 
same dis- 
tortion is also 
fray yuently evi- 
Ve eid) im 
mateur pic- 
ives of horses 
and other quad- 
peds taken 
head on. 

The remedy 
ior this is ob- 
ious. As I 
tioned 
above, most 
photographic 
manuals ad- : 
vise against taking pictures toward the 
sun. ‘This is the reason: When pictures 
are attempted in such manner, the sun is 
apt to shine directly into the lens and 
produce either total fogging of the pic- 
ture or else large round spots of light, 
commonly called ghosts. Pictures—and 
many strikingly beautiful ones—may be 
made with the lens turned in the direction 
of the sun, provided care be taken to 
avoid the sun’s rays shining directly into 
the lens. i 

The beginner in landscape photography 
is apt to become so absorbed in the prin- 
cipal object in his picture as to forget or 
overlook the very important features of 
foreground and sky. A bare and unin- 
teresting foreground is not an inviting 
path to follow to lead up to the principal 
object of your picture. Study carefully 
its arrangement, avoid large and unim- 
portant objects and see that it is in good 
focus and so avoid being a meaningless 
blur. 

Your sky and horizon line will also need 
careful study. The horizon line placed 
exactly in the center of your view, or too 
much sky, will destroy the balance of your 
picture, and make the objects in it appear 
dwarfed and unnatural. 

One of the commonest errors in picture- 
making, and one of the easiest to avoid, is 
lack of Support. How often have we 
Seen pictures with branches of trees pro- 
Jecting into the sky line, seemingly float- 
ing in the air, or a bridge cut off in the 


AN EXAMPLE OF GOOD GROUPING WHEN 
FIGURES ARE USED 


will soon become 
automatic, and 
double exposures 
and quadruple 
disappointments 
will be forgotten. 

To photograph 
objects in motion 
with the ordinary 
camera shutter is 
simple when you 
know how. Do not 
attempt to photo- 
graph them broad- 
side at close range, 
as this would re- 
quire a shutter 
with a speed of one- 
three-hundredth 
part of a second at 
the lowest. . On the 
other hand, take 
them on an angle, 
either coming to- 
wards or going from 
you, and do not at- 
tempt to get too 
close to them. The 
further they are 
away fromyou, 
the greater 
your chance of 
success. 

Having. cov- 
ered most of 
the ordinary 
errors in -pic- 
ture-making, 
let me close by 
giving a little 
advice on an- 
other impor- 
tant subject. 
This concerns 
outdoor por- 
traits or groups 
of people, a 
branch of pic- 
ture-taking 
that the veriest 
novice at- 
tempts without 
hesitation, but 
which, to ap- 
proach any- 
where near per- 
fection,requires 
more skill and 
practise than 
almost any 
other branch of 
camera work. Can you not recall to 
mind a row of suffering humans lined up 
against the side of a house or a back 
fence, with the sun glaring into their 
faces, and the resultant squints, puckers 
and scowls? If you have ever happened 
to be one in the row of sufferers, has not 
your vanity sustained a shock when the 
proud photographer showed you the fin- 
ished result of your posing? Do you 
wonder that most people run away when 
a@ group picture is suggested? 

If you would prefer more willing vic- 
tims, try taking your next group picture 
this way: Arrange them in the shade in 
front of a clump of trees or shrubbery, 
far enough away from the background to 
have it out of focus. Have each person 
appear to be doing something, conversing 
with the one next him, or, at any rate, 
facing some other member of the group; 
anything in short, rather than to have 
your entire group staring into the camera 
lens. The result will be natural expres- 
sion and grouping, and your friends will 
not be made to look like a wooden assort- 
ment of dummies. Every error mentioned 
in this article, and many others which 
have not been touched upon, have been 
made by the writer. He had to accept 
experience as a teacher, and so will you; 
but if you will make careful note of each 
error as it occurs, and study the reason, 
and at the same time the remedy for it, 
your work will show immediate and con- 
tinued improvement. 
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Crisp and Unbroken Grains 


Puffed to Gigantic Size 


That’s what you get in Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice—the most unique and delicious foods ever 
created. 

Just the whole wheat or rice kernels, made four 
times as porous as bread. 

Made more digestible—more enticing—than any 
other cereal food. 

These foods have legions of lovers. And every 
morning some ten thousand new homes enjoy them. 

Again we ask you to begin. 


Ideal Summer Foods 


Whole wheat and rice made porous and crisp. 
Made so they don’t tax the stomach. 

What else is half so good ? 

They are more than breakfast foods in hot 
weather. They are luncheons and suppers, too. 

Not mere confections, but hearty meals. For 
wheat and rice are the two greatest foods in the 
world. 

_ We cannot describe these puffed foods, and there 
1s nothing with which to compare them. 

But serve them once—with cream, with fruit, or 
in a bowl of milk—and you'll discover a new delight. 

Except 


Puffed Wheat, 10c , 
Puffed Rice, 15c. =" 


This is how we prepare them : 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into 
sealed guns. Then the guns are revolved, for sixty 
minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam, and the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are unsealed; the steam explodes. 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad 
particles. 

The kernels of grain are expanded eight times. 
Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. 
We have simply the magnified kernels of grain, 
made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Discovered by Accident 


Some years ago, Prof. A. P. Anderson sought for 
away to break up starch granules, so the digestive 
juices could get to them. 

In cooking, baking or toasting most of these gran- 
ules remain entirely unbroken, so digestion is hard 
or impossible. 

He thought of exploding these granules by steam, 
and he invented these guns to do it. 

But he dreamed of no such result. Who could 
ever think that a terrific explosion would leave the 
grains shaped as before ? 

When he saw the result, he knew he had created 
the most delightful cereal foods in existence. 

It remains for you to enjoy them, and let your 
people enjoy them. Change from the old-time foods 
tomorrow, and let your folks welcome the new. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


1O: EPVE 


WHAT IT ACTUALLY COSTS 


III—COMBINING TRAVEL -AND RESIDENCE 


THE DESIGNER 


ABROAD 


By RUTH CRANSTON 


THIRD way of living abroad, and perhaps the most 

usual and popular way, is to combine travel with a 

residence of some months in two or more places. A 

most enjoyable trip comprises a month’s travel in 

Italy, with two months’ stay in Florence or Rome; then Ger- 

many and Austria for two months, and another residence in 

Vienna or Munich for two months; after that, France and 

Switzerland, spending July and August in the mountains, and 
September in Holland and Belgium: : 

This plan could be inverted or another substituted, but the 
expense of the arrangement will be found to be about the same. 
One can bring in a month’s sojourn in Sicily in March, when 
round-trip tickets from Naples are only eight dollars, ora month 
in Tangier—fare by boat from Gibraltar one dollar and eighty 
cents, or two months in England or Ireland in the lovely summer- 
time. There are many enticing tours one can work out, and the 
results are infinitely more satisfying than constant dashing from 
place to place, with only a hurried glimpse of each one. 

The baggage problem is greatly simplified this way, also. 
On landing, trunks are sent on by freight to the first stopping- 
place, and are there waiting on one’s arrival. And after all, 
while a suit-case and hand-bag can be made to do duty for a 
month, a trunk is a comfort not to be foregone after that time. 
The same rule holds good when the time comes to move on 
to the next place, and in this way one has all the convenience 
of being unburdened with trunks at customs offices, and all 
the comfort of having them for months at a time along the 
journey. 

Pension rates by the month are cheaper, and better accom- 
modations procurable, than fora stay of afew days. And best 
of all one learns the customs and life of two or three countries 
intimately, and gains much broader knowledge of the compara- 
tive advantages of the different cities than in a perhaps more 
extensive and certainly more unsatisfactory trip. Ishall givea 
short synopsis of three different tours that could be done com- 
fortably in a year, and then apply these to the purses of our 
three general classes of travelers. 


I. Leaving Americain February. Cunard Line to Gibraltar. 
(Arrangements may be made to stop over at Gibraltar for a 
month, going on by another steamer to Naples.) A month in 
Spain and Tangier, using kilometric railway tickets. Cunard 
Line to Naples. Boat to Sicily. A month to six weeks in 
Taormina, with further travel in Sicily. The first 
of April brings us back to Naples. Six weeks’ 
travel in Italy, two weeks at the Italian lakes, 
June and July in Switzerland, August in France, 
September in Holland and Belgium, October and 
November in Munich or Dresden, December travel- 
ing in Germany and Austria, sailing from Trieste 
in January by Cunard Line. (In returning by same 
line one saves twenty per cent. on return ticket, as 
a rule.) 

For one person traveling alone this trip costs 
about $875.00: 


Month in Spain and Tangier, inclusive.... $80.00 
Round-trip ticket, Naples to Sicily, inclu- 

SIV@sre... ees EOS ENE IE Sepa ee ea 8.00 
Two months in Sicily. 5.02.20 ee. 100.00 
Travel in Italy for two months .......... 120.00 
Switzerland for two months............. 90.00 
France for one) months... 22.000. 5.0.04 60.00 
Holland and Belgium, one month........ 60.00 
Munich or Dresden, two months......... 90.00 
Germany ‘and. Austrian. 0: o. i oae te ek 70.00 

- $678 .00 
Baggage transportation (for two trunks). . 50.00 
Passage from and’to New York.......... 144.00 


$872.00 


This includes second-class railway tickets and first- 
class steamer. For a party of four or five it can be done 
for twenty per cent. less per person, that is, $698.00; 
or for a party of two it would cost five per cent. less, or 
$839.40. A broad margin to allow would be $700 
each for a party of five, and $840 for a party of two. 

If. Thesecond tour begins in England, where June 
and July are spent, with a little jaunt into Scotland 
and Ireland in August, Septembér in Holland and 
Belgium, October and November in Paris, Decem- 
ber travel in France and Germany, January and 
February in Vienna, March travel in Austria, April 
in Switzerland, May in Italy: 


Passage from New York to Liverpool............... $90.00 
June, July, August in British Isles................. 150.00 
Holland and Belgium, one month. ................. 60.00 
PATiss. Uy O- MAO mths eerie gee en He Sansa A, 100.00 
France and Germany, one month................., 70.00 
Vienna,;two- months .-5. 05 22 geetee Sn fs. 5 hs eee 120.00 
Austria; one 2month ca. Wo sete epee sp 2 9 70.00 
Switzerland, ‘one month's: yaa. etoec shes ots. Sa cs 55.00 
Italy One aNOnGR “ste ee we er eee eee ae 60.00 
Railroad ticket through Italy.................... ; 18.00 
Including all railroad tickets:.............0.00-2-. $793.00 


or about $800 


Baggage transportation... 22... ee ce tee eee $40.00 
ECON OWSY OLG o,f: cepees oa. tee ee 80.00 
$913.00 


or about $925.00. 


For five in party the trip would cost twenty per cent. less per 
person or about $740.00 apiece; for two, five per cent. less, or 
about $860.00. 


III. Sailing in April to Cherbourg. The rest of April and 
May in France, June in Germany, July and August in Norway 
and Sweden, September in Holland and Belgium, October, No- 
vember and December in Switzerland, January in Austria, 
February and March in Italy, staying in Rome for one month. 
Sail from Naples. 


Passage from New York to Cherbourg.............. $92.00 
HEANCEe WiiWOLTAONUNSS 2.25 <5 \siek ces oa ets CO ee 120.00 
Germany. One; MON tl sock 2c. Cs oe ee 75.00 
Norway and Sweden, two months..........$150.00 (200.00) 
Holland and Belgium, one month.................. 60.00 
Switzerland, three months...............-.ecce0e 135.00 
AUSEriAs ONS WMONthss 5s sc Jot. ok eee ewe olde eae 70.00 
ETAL yMW O EUAORELS wats LAs late oeerein ne ere Pa care ene 120.00 

$822. 00 
PAcPAPeLrANSPOLLALONE AY ct acles doses one + leet bee 40.00 
Passage Naples'to:'New York... ). os0..0is.4..02..6 80.00 

$942.00 


or about $950.00. 


For party of five this would bring it down to about $775.00 
apiece; or, for two, about $900. 

So we could go on planning tours endlessly, but these three 
serve as illustrations of what can be and has been done for a 
thousand dollars a year and léss, provided one studies cheap 
railroad rates, and makes lengthy stays at pensions. I have 
not given details in this schedule, but, besides railway fares, 
pensions are included, also laundry, cab-fare and all minor ex- 
penses. One will do well to procure all good pension addresses 
in advance. Baedeker is inclined to give only expensive places; 
and this item is, next to transportation, the most important. 
Here, again, the Woman’s Rest Tour Lodging-List, mentioned 
in our first article, will prove invaluable. I must 
add, however, that it is not only in railway fares and 
pensions that money is spent, but also in the many 
tempting shops of all kinds which seem to crop up 
in one’s way along the journey. A certain sum 


for Europe without shops would be like dinner with- 
out dessert, and it is surprising what lovely things 
can be bought cheaply. 

I want to add just a few suggestions to each of my 
hypothetical classes of readers—hints which hardly 
have to do with expenses, but which are equally as 
important. First, to girls traveling alone: you will 
find it absolutely impossible unless you are blessed 
with unusual courage, self-reliance and common 
sense. These are not mere words thrown together; 
they mean a great deal. No girl who has not had 
much experience in traveling alone at home, who 
has not the faculty of speedily solving unexpected 
difficulties, who is not level-headed and to a certain 
extent sophisticated, should think for a minute of 
going abroad alone. You must face the unalter- 
able fact that no European gives a woman fair play 
unless he knows some one is looking; you must real- 
ize that a woman’s word is never taken, either in pri- 
vate discussions or in court; that the entire position, 
the ideal, of women in Europe is one which in our 
country we can not conceive of. 

When you have swallowed this bitter dose, and 
have become used to applying it to daily experience, 
you are fairly qualified to travel alone over here. 
A girl on the streets alone is spoken to, on an aver- 
age, a dozen times a day, and I have seen some 
American girls who were sufficiently foolish to notice 
it, either by amusement or resentment. This is not 
only undignified but really dangerous, and must 
never be done if a‘girl wishes to keep clear of com- 
plications and disagreeable situations. 

If two girls or women undertake to travel together, 
there are many possibiltiies which should be provided 
for—the chance of falling ill or being called home, 
on the part of one of them, for instance. Then there should 
above all be a definite understanding with regard to methods 
of travel and expenses. Much embarrassment will be saved 
if a certain rate for pensions, for amusements and for trav- 
eling expenses be decided upon before departure. There 
will not be so many disenchanted traveling companions, more- 
over, if each one starts out with her eyes open to the eccentric- 
ities of the other. Two girls who have known each other 
intimately for some time, who know wherein they are and are 
not congenial, and who are agreed to tolerate each other’s 
unpleasantnesses for the sake of each other’s companionship, 
can have the best time in the world in Europe. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the last of a series of three practical 
travel articles appearing in THE DESIGNER 


should certainly be added for these little purchases, | 


Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article. you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the | 
largest of its kind in the world, : 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices. These 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality ‘selected 
human hair, and to match any or- 
dinary shade. 


2 oz., 20 in. Switch . 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch 


2% oz.,24 in. Switch. . . 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 

Switch 6.5. oe 50 
Our 28: in. Wavy Switch - 5.65 


in.,naturalwavy . . '4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.00 
Directoire Braid, 23 oz., fin- 


tration 2... 1... 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . - 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s $5 to $50.00 


Illnstrated Beauty Book FREE. 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a ain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; write for estimate. Our Free Catalog also contains 
yaluable directions on ** The Proper Care of the Hair.” 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 28, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


An inquisitive child ora careless maid may 
well make the housewife sigh, but there’: 
TenX—the silver lining to the cloud. { 


TenX will stick anything—indefini 
You can mend chinaware, glassware 1 
crockeryware with it so neatly and so 
strongly that the piece will give you m 
more trouble. Costs only a trifle, too. 


TenX is a thin, colorless, odorless li 
cement of great power. Try it in your 
and learn its money saving possibilitic 
Mends anything, and boiling water won 
make it let go. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send | 
name and 10c (no stamps) for a trial bottle 


Tenexine } 
Glue Co., 3 
Fall River, Mass. ‘ 


Prevent Odor from 
PERSPIRATION 


A few touches of pure, odorless. 
antiseptic 


— 
VA 


AL i 
A 
Al 


eS 


Insure a sweet, 
wholesome skin, Does not stop 
secretions like powders. Use on arm- [ 
Pits, feet, anywhere. At drug and de- {| 
, partment stores, or by mail, 25 cents. H 


SAMPLE BOX FREE 
also art souvenir pin tray, if you send 
your dealer’s name. 

THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY 
5906 Central Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio }j 


36 inches wide. Fast Colors. 


The Best 10 Cent Percale Made 


For wrappers, house and street gowns, dress- 
ing sacks and dresses for women and children. 
A great variety of patterns. 


Have you seen them? 


Be sure that the tickets all bear the name of 
the makers, the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co._If your home retailer will not supply you, write 
to Joy, Langdon & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents, 


Boston and New York. 


TRADE 


MARK 


st 10 Cent Fleeced Fabric Made 


inches wide. Fast Colors. 


CdCfiaseue REDUCE 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
FOR BOTH SEXES 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
permanently remove all superfluous flesh that I 
mail it free, without deposit. : 2 
_ When you see your pdlisca speedily return- 
ing I know you will buy it. 

Try itatmy expense. Write to-day. 
PROF. BURNS, 1300 H, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


not a big-profit store 


Bie 


Why 


of your own? 


A splendid living can be made ona comparatively 
small investment in a retail line which I'll be glad to 
tell you about. I also know good towns where 
such stores are needed. EDWARD B. MOON, 
4 West Water Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


_ 


in garantie 


a 


ee = 


onal 


Photographs by Frank Cremer 


WORK MY GARDEN NEEDS 
IN AUGUST 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


brought her garden to a high state 
of perfection of bloom, which will 


| AM assuming that the person who has 


t its height by the middle of 
July, has an intense desire to have it 
continue thus until the end of the season. 
But usually there is a tragedy enacted in 
the garden of the inexperienced gardener 
in the month of August, which can be 
prevented by a little knowledge, properly 
applied. 


any persons take it for granted 


that, having brought a garden to the 
heig! its attainment by midsummer, 
all that is necessary to do is to “jolly” it 
along the rest of the season. That is too 
frequently done, and is the reason that 
so y gardens “‘go ragged” in August 
and are not presentable for the remainder 
of the season; whereas, the garden should 
be sept at its best until far into Septem- 
5 


tam going to tell you how to do it. 
oould first be understood that a gar- 
other living activities, can not 
till; it must go forward or back- 
By the middle of July, if it was 
properly planted, it will be at its best, but 
will continue so, unsupported, only a 
week or ten days, when it will go over the 
crest and run down the opposite side— 
in other words, deteriorate faster than it 


ward. 


grew into beauty. Why? 
"here is a good scientific reason for it. 
In the first place, the plants, if seedlings, 


» fulfilled their mission in producing 
s in the effort to reproduce them- 
s. If allowed to go to seed, their 
are spent and they are ready to die, 
ess conditions for them are changed so 
they will be stimulated to continue 
Also, they have been growing 
y, exhausting the available plant- 
food within reach of their feeding-roots, 
and as the possible extent of root-growth 
in one season is limited, they soon attain 
it, and are ready to be ‘“‘checked” (a form 
of plant starvation) for the rest of the 
season, although they may not die. Also, 
as a rule, in the sections of the country 
south of Canada, the season from July first 
to September first is very hot and dry. 


HE rains which do come are, as a rule, 
heavy showers which beat down the 
soil, smothering the plants and giving them 
little moisture, or if the soil is kept loose, 
as it should be, how many beds and bor- 
ders are properly drained? I must say 
they are fewer than most persons would 
believe. The result is that the plants are 
likely to be plunged in a few minutes from 
a state of intense heat and drouth to one 
of “wet feet”? caused by the water stand- 
ing about the roots for hours, owing to a 
lack of drainage. Is it a wonder that the 
Plants go ragged? This state of affairs 
will continue until people cease to build 
flower beds and borders upon the top of 
the ground, but will instead make exca- 
vations for them as described in the 
February number of Tur DESIGNER. 
Another thing that tends to make the 
garden have a ragged look is the fact 
that dying foliage is constantly accu- 
mulating on the beds and borders, which 
is not removed, as it should be. At the 
Same time, some of the blooming annuals 


and perennials require to be properly 
attended to in order to prolong the period 
of bloom. I have seen gardens which 
were things of beauty in July, and out of 
bloom and_ practically . abandoned by 
September first. This is wrong, unneces- 
sary, and a waste of good opportunity. 

Let me take up some of the problems, 
so you can keep your garden in good 
order, without needing to perform any 
heroics to restore it after its pristine beau- 
ty has departed, owing to neglect! 


N July, not later than the middle of 
the month, you should commence the 
practise of going over the beds and bor- 
ders at least twice a week, and in addition, 
as soon after a rain as the soil can be 
worked, make the soil fine and porous. 
This keeps the roots in good condition 
and makes the so-called ‘dust-mulch,” 
which conserves the moisture in the soil, 
so that it will matter less how much rain 
you get. Every plant should be gone 
over as frequently as need be, and the dy- 
ing flowers removed in the case of such 
flowers as are grown for their beauty on 
the stalk. In the case of those grown for 
showing in the vase, see to it that when 
they are cut there will be root-stalk 
enough left to stimulate them to further 
bloom. This applies to such flowers as 
the annual phlox, sweet-william, petu- 
nias and similar ones. The judicious 
selection of the stems to be cut will not 
leave the plants with a whole bunch chop- 
ped out at one place and a bunch left 
blooming at another. Cull out the flow- 
ers for the vase in such a manner that the 
remaining ones will still be placed sym- 
metrically on the stalks. This is a little 
thing, but it means much in a flower 
garden. 

At least once a week every plant should 
ke gone over for the purpose of picking off 
every dead leaf and bloom, and pinching 
out the stems of such plants as do not 
grow as symmetrically as they should, in 
order to keep them in line with their fel- 
lows. This. will require to be done three 
or four times during the season if you 
desire to have all your plants of one kind 
look as much alike as beans—which is 
correct for bedding-plants. 

In the case of the annuals which will 
stop blooming and go to seed, itis best to 
settle their case at one operation. By 
the last week of July the annual phlox 
and others of similar kinds will be ready 
to drop their blossoms. Cut them back 
one-third their height. Throw a sheet or 
newspaper over them for a day, soak the 
roots, and work around them finely pow- 
dered bone-meal, and in ten days they 
should be covered with bloom, and will 
last until the frost kills them. The 
expert amateur aims to have his finest 
garden killed by the frost, 7. e., when the 
killing frost comes, his annual and peren- 
nial biooming plants should be at their 
best. i 

When the beds and borders are gone 
over with the hoe in the latter part of July, 
give a dusting of bone-meal to all of them 
which have been blooming all the season. 
Do not hoe it in, but merely dust it on top 
of the soil to the radius of a foot around 
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the plants, and in the ease of large clumps 
work some in around the crown with the 
hands. There is no garden tool so uni- 
versally useful as the human hand; use it 
freely when possible. 

There is a class of plants which need 
something in addition to the bone-meal: 
those which have been growing for cut 
flowers for the vase, such as sweet peas, 
the blooms of which are cut as fast as 
they ripen. These plants require a feed- 
ing of nitrate of soda, given by soaking 
the soil about them with a solution of two 
ounces of the nitrate to five gallons of 
water. This will stimulate more bloom- 
ing, make the colors more vivid and the 
stems longer. 

For another class of plants, the tubers, 
there is a different treatment indicated. 
They require a little potash, unless you 
know that the soil had been treated to 
potash in some form in the spring. . They 
are the tuberous-rooted begonias, gladio- 
li, the lilies (tuberous), dahlias, and others 
with tuberous roots. The easiest way to 
apply this is by means of Canadian un- 
leached hardwood ashes, which can be 
had of any plantsman or seedsman. 
Simply dust it thickly about the plants, 
and the rains will do the rest. 

Where there are edgings of coleus or 
alternantheras around or along beds and 
borders, they should be trimmed to an 
even line as often as may be needed to 
keep them shapely. It is not well to keep 
the same height for these edgings in mid- 
summer as that with which you started in 
the spring, as the stalks will be thicker, 
and the plants sh >uld be taller in order to 
have more folizse to cover them. If 
they were startci six inches, allow them 
to get to be eight inches by the last of 
July, and keep them at that height; they 
will look better. 

The cannas in the centers of beds and 
back rows of borders always go ragged in 
the latter part of July if planted out the 
first week of June. All the old bloom-cases 
should be carefully cut off with a sharp 
knife, and the lower torn leaves removed 
if necessary. The hardy perpetual roses 
need attention, as they should have all 
the blooming shoots cut back six inches 
after the blooms have fallen, and be cul- 
tivated like potatoes all summer. The 
insects should be kept off them if you 
desire the finest roses next spring. Do 
not expect fine June roses if you allow the 
insects to eat the foliage all this season. 
They should be grown for vigor for next 
season’s blooming. 

If the spring-blooming shrubs were not 
cut back as soon as they quit blooming, 
doit now, as thereisno other time when it 
can safely be done. These shrubs bloom 
next spring on this season’s growth of 
wood, and should be severely pruned 
when the blooming period is over, in order 
to get as much wood to furnish bloom as 
possible. Do not cut them back after the 
last week of July. 


HE hardy border will need attention. 
The hardy phlox, which has for the 
last four weeks been rioting in bloom, wili 
need to be cut back six to eight inches, 
according to their size and age. Give 
them bone-meal and a little wood ashes, 
and in a week they will be.as fine as ever, 
and will be in bloom until frost. 

The hardy border should be thoroughly 
cleaned of all rubbish, dead leaves and 
blossoms, and the soil kept loose and 
friable. See to it that those flowers 
which have been planted so that they will 
be in the shade of others, the Alpine class, 
are not in the full sunlight owing to their 
protectors being blown awry, or that the 
sun-loving ones are not shaded by a re- 
alignment of near-by growing ones. These 
things may. seem small, but they all tend 
to make a garden good or bad. 

The matter of watering gardens in Au- 
gust, during the hot, dry spell which 
usually comes at that time, is a serious 
one. Watering is an injury unless done 
deeply, so as to reach the deep-feeding 
roots. Surface watering makes the plants 
throw out roots near the surface to get at 
the moisture, and if no water be given for 
a day or two, they dry out and the plant is 
injured. 

It is a rare thing in America for a 
garden to die for want of water, but many 
are injured or destroyed by surface water- 
ing. Try the plan of allowing the spray 
nozzle to run half a day in one spot before 
moving it. A spot thus soaked will need 
no water fora week, in which time the 
garden will have had a refreshing drink. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Any inquiry about your garden 


be answered by the Garden Editor. Write him, care | 
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The Book of a 
Thousand Fashions 


(fall and Winter—1g09-1910) 
SENT YOU FREE. 


A Specialty Shop in print delivered right 
to your home—a world of fashions for 
you to study, to examine, to choose from 
in your leisurehours. We have reserved 
one of these beautiful style books for you, 
and want you to own one—to enjoy its 
reading, its superb illustrations, and ben- 
efit by its choice offerings and most mod- 
erate prices, all backed by our guarantee, 
broader than any other in existence. 


Eugene Carrol Kelly 


One of America’s most famous Fashion 
Artists, has contributed one of his charm- 
ing portraits, a miniature of which is 
shown in the above illustration, 


May Manton 


whose name is familiar to every American 
woman, has written a most interesting 
article on «The Art of Becoming Dress.”’ 


Mrs. Garland 


New York’s most famous style connois- 
seur, has expressed her views in her arti- 
cle on **Women and Clothes.”’ 


You will find this book to be truly the 
most elaborate and unique encyclopedia 
of fashions published,—nothing like it 
anywhere—a masterpiece of printer’s art 
—a book which you will be proud to 
possess. We have one for every reader of 
this magazine. Write us today before you 
forget. Ask for Fashion Book No. 201, 
also for samples of your favorite materials 
and colors. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams St. Chicago 


HERLisa growing tendency among 

people who dine wisely and well to 

make more use of salads and less of 

made desserts, especially in the 
heated term. Dinners not infrequently 
begin with a light salad which acts as an 
appetizer, while in other cases they end 
with a fruit salad which may be either 
sweetened or served with a French dress- 
ing and cheese, the demi-tasse of black 
coffee alone bringing up the rear. 

The dinner salad should always be light, 
excepting on the days when hot meats are 
eliminated from. the bill of fare, and a 
chicken or other hearty salad, such as 
salmon or lobster, takes its place. When 
a green salad is in order, too much stress 
can not be laid upon its proper cleansing. 
We have all, at one time or another, met 
our gustatorial Waterloo when encoun- 
tering what Douglas Jerrold, the witty 
English journalist, described as ‘‘Simply a 
gravel path with a few weeds in it.” 

After carefully picking over the lettuce, 
cress, dandelion or what not, wash care- 
fully in plenty of cold water, shake dry in 
a wire basket or pat dry on a soft clean 
towel; then lay on the ice to crisp. Cu- 
cumbers should always be laid in ice-cold 
water to grow crisp and brittle. A good 
place to keep them until ready to peel is 
in the drip-pan under the refrigerator. 
After peeling and slicing let them stand in 
fresh cold water for half an hour to re- 
move the acrid principle which is. some 
people’s undoing. 


AYONNAISE Dresstine— For the 
mayonnaise have all the ingredients 
as well as the bowl, egg-beater and fork, 
just as cold as possible. Keep your olive 
oil in the ice-box so that it is always cold. 
Use only the very best oil. Put intoa pint 
bowl that has stood in the ice-box or in 
cold water until stone-cold, a half-tea- 
spoonful each of mustard, salt and pow- 
dered sugar and a few grains of cayenne 
or paprika: stir together, then add the 
yolks of two raw eggs, also ice-cold; beat 
with your fork, then begin adding grad- 
ually a thin stream of the oil, pouring with 
one hand from a cup or pitcher and stir- 
ting with the other. Go very slowly at 
first; if by chance you add too much oil 
do not attempt to stir it all in at once, but 
gradually. As soon as the dressing be- 
gins to thicken you can add the oil much 
more rapidly until you have turned in a 
cupful. Less will do if you do not care for 
so much. As the dressing thickens, sub- 
stitute the egg-beater for the fork. When 
the dressing is thick begin adding lemon- 
juice or vinegar; four tablespoonfuls is the 
usual amount for two egg-yolks; some pre- 
fer to use lemon-juice entirely, others half 
vinegar and half lemon. Alternate with 
more oil if desired, but one cupful is the 
usual amount. When ready to serve, a 
cupful of whipped cream may be added 
or the beaten whites of the eggs. Do not 
mix the dressing with the salad until ready 
to serve, as it liquefies when mixed with 
vegetables or meat. 

Frencu Dresstne— With many people 
_ the French dressing is usually hit-or-miss. 

There is, however, a set formula that in- 
sures having the proportions right every 
time. Put into a bowl or bottle a half- 
teaspoonful salt and a saltspoonful pep- 
per. Add four tablespoonfuls olive oil; 
stir with a fork or shake if in a bottle. 
Add one tablespoonful lemon-juice or 
vinegar, mix thoroughly and pour over 
the salad. 

A Goop Bottep Dresstnc—For those 
who do not like mayonnaise made of oil, 
this dressing will find favor. When bot- 
tled and kept in a cool place it will last a 
long time. Beat the yolks of two eggs 
until lemon-colored and thick, then add 
to them one-half teaspoonful each of dry 
mustard and salt. Next beat in slowly 
four tablespoonfuls melted butter and six 
tablespoonfuls hot vinegar. Cook in a 
double boiler until it just thickens. When 
cold, and just before serving, a cupful of 
cream, Sweet or sour, may be folded in. 
This will be found specially well adapted 
for use with lettuce, celery, string-beans, 
asparagus and cauliflower. 

Sour Cream Sarap Dresstnc—An- 
other excellent salad dressing for potatoes 
or cabbage is made by adding to one 


THE COOL SUMMER SALADS 


By EMMA P. TELFORD 


small cupful thick sour cream three table- 
spoonfuls cider or tarragon vinegar, a tea- 
spoonful each salt and sugar, a saltspoon- 
ful paprika or a pinch of cayenne. Fora 
potato salad a teaspoonful of onion-juice 
or minced onion and a_ tablespoonful 
minced parsley will be found an addition. 

Nasturtium Satap—This is a delight- 
fully spicy salad and most decorative for 
the Sunday or company dinner. Pick a 
good number of leaves and blossoms, 
wash well in cold water and shake dry. 
Arrange in a shallow glass dish, leaves 
and flowers forming a border and stems 
running to the center of the dish. Take 
two or three cold boiled potatoes and 
slice thin. Peel an equal number of to- 
matoes and slice. Then arrange pota- 
toes and tomatoes in alternate circles, 
covering the stems of the nasturtiums 
and sprinkle with a little fine minced 
onion and parsley. Dress with French 
dressing and serve very cold. 

Eee Sarap— While this is a little too 
hearty for a dinner salad, it is just the 
thing for the Sunday night supper. Boil 
the eggs hard, remove the shells, cut in 
halves crosswise or lengthwise, and take 
out the yolks. Mash the yolks, using a 
silver fork; then season with minced chow- 
chow with a bit of the mustard sauce 
from the bottle, a little melted butter, 
salt and pepper, and if desired add some 
minced olives. Return to the whites of 
egg, arrange on a bed of lettuce or cress, 
dress with French dressing or mayonnaise. 
If no olives have been used in the filling 
of the cggs, a few olives or pimolas scat- 
tered over the salad add to its decoration. 

Spanisu Cotp Sraw—Take half a doz- 
en good-sized tomatoes, pour boiling water 
over them, then rub off the skin. Take out 
as many seeds as possible, squeeze out the 
water and put in the chopping bowl. 
Add one white onion, a clove of garlic, 
two small green chili peppers, and one 
cucumber and chop all fine. Season with 
salt, pepper, a bit of sugar, a few grains of 
cayenne and a half-cupful of vinegar. 
Heat together, cool, pour over the toma- 
toes and set on ice. When ready to serve 
arrange on crisp lettuce leaves. 

Tomato Satap—This is as multiform 
as the various ways of stuffing tomatoes. 
You may have small whole tomatoes peel- 
ed, and set eack one on a crisp, curly leaf of 
lettuce, then crown with a spoonful of 
mayonnaise; you may slice the fresh fruit, 
lay on a bed of water-cress and dress 
with a mayonnaise or French dressing: 
you may again slice and strew thickly 
with sweet green peppers, chopped or cut 
in fine strips with scissors, and over all a 
French dressing, or combine them with 
thin rings of Spanish or Bermuda onions, 
thinly shaved, crisp, tender cabbage, or 
spicy nasturtium Icaves. 
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ay eee Baskrts— Tomato baskets 

are charming for holding vegetable 
salad, chicken, shrimps, cold beans, aspar- 
agus tips, shredded celery, cucumbers cut 
in cubes, minced peppers, whatever, in 
fact, you may elect. Choose firm, smooth 
tomatoes, not too large and as nearly one 
size as possible; dip for half a minute in 
boiling water, then skin and set in the ice- 
box to chill; cut a generous slice from the 
top of each, scoop out pulp and seeds, 
dress the cavity with salt, pepper, oil and 
vinegar, then fill with the salad, seasoned 
with French dressing or mayonnaise. 
Handles of water-cress may be attached 
to these ornamental baskets, and they 
may have a setting of lettuce or cress as 
desized. 

Cress anp Tomato Satap—Lettuce 
seems to form the nest for about ninety 
out of one hundred salads served at hotels, 
clubs and private tables. This is not be- 
cause lettuce is so universally liked, but 
because to many persons it seems about 
the only thing suitable... Water-cress is 
becoming a close second to lettuce and 
would be more generally appreciated if its 
merits were better known. There is a 
pungency to the little leaves which is par- 
ticularly pleasing when used with toma- 
toes. Chill some tomatoes, remove the 
pulp and mix it with cress which has been 
cut in small bits. Put the mixture in the 
tomato cups, cover the top with mayon- 
naise and serve on a bed of cress. 
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Danpexion Satap— Gather in the ear- 
ly morning before the sun has touched | 
the fibre. Wash thoroughly leaf by leaf, | 
drain, pat dry on a soft cloth, then lay on | 
the ice until ready to serve. Put into the 
salad bowl, dress with a good French | 
dressing of olive oil, vinegar, salt and pep- 
per, then add hard-boiled eggs cut in 
quarters to garnish, and serve. Orsprin- 
kle the salad with powdered sweet basil to | 
flavor, and garnish with filets of anchovy. 

German Porato Satap—Wash and 


boil six medium-sized potatoes. When 
done, drain off the water, and peel while | 
still hot. Season with salt, pepper and | 
celery salt mixed with a little finely sliced 
onion. Beat one egg stiff, add to it two 
teaspoonfuls of melted butter, then drop | 
in gradually one-half cupful of vinegar 
sweetened with one teaspoonful of sugar. | 
Pour this dressing over the potato, toss | 
lightly, put into the bowl and garnish | 
with parsley and sliced hard-boiled eggs. 


a half-dozen potatoes, drain and free | 
from skins; put one finely chopped onion 
in a bowl, add three tablespoonfuls of olive | 
oil, half a teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a | 
teaspoonful of pepper and four table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; stir for a few mo- | 
ments, then cut the potatoes while still hot 
into the bowl; add two tablespoonfuls of | 
boiling water or soup stock, toss lightly, | 
arrange on lettuce leaves in a bowl, sprin- | 
kle a little finely chopped parsley over | 
the salad and serve when cold. Other | 
variations may be made by combining | 
chopped apple or celery with the potatoes, 
adding a little fresh cucumber or chopped | 
pickle, or using mayonnaise instead of the | 
French dressing. A boiled dressing is also | 
frequently used. Most cooks prefer to mix | 
a potato salad while the potato is hot, as 
it keeps better and looks more appetizing. | 

Surimp Sarap—To prepare a seductive | 
shrimp salad after California methods 
chop fine one can of shrimps. Measure | 
double the quantity of celery and chop 
fine also, together with the whites of three 
hard-boiled eggs. Mix lightly. Have 
ready six eggs boiled hard and mealy, cut 
in halves crosswise and remove the yolks. 
Keep six of the white halves to serve as 
cups for the salad and chop three of the. 
others in rings. Mash the yolks smooth 
with melted butter or oil and add the 
juice of three lemons, with salt, cayenne 
pepper, a little white pepper and mustard 
to season. Add the minced shrimp, cel- 
ery and chopped white of egg. . Fill the 
egg cups, mounding up in the middle, but 
allowing the white edges to be seen. 
Make a mound of the remaining salad, | 
put in a platter and arrange the filled | 
half-eggs around it. Garnish with lettuce | 
leaves and the whites of eggs. This is | 
extremely pretty as well as delicious. | 

New Orvterans Surimp Sarap—This is | 
slightly different but equally good. 
two dozen shrimps make a dressing by | 
mashing the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs with a tablespoonful melted butter 
or olive oil, one tablespoonful lemon-juice 
or vinegar, and salt and pepper to season. 
Add the minced whites of the eggs, an 
equal quantity of white celery cut in bits 
and a _tablespoonful chopped pickles. 
Arrange the salad on lettuce leaves and 
turn the dressing over it. Chill and serve. 

Birp’s-Nest Sarap—Have ready as 
many crisp leaves of lettuce as may be re- 
quired to make a dainty little nest for 
each person. Curl them into shape and 
in each one place tiny speckled eggs made | 
by rolling cream cheese into shape, then 
sprinkling with finely chopped parsley. 
Serve with French dressing hidden under 
the leaves of the nests. 

Lertucr, Cream Currse anp OLIVE 
Satap — Carefully prepare the tender 
leaves of lettuce, washing, drying and 
crisping on ice; chop ripe or green olives 
fine and mix with a cream or Neuchatel 
cheese. Chill two butter spatulas, such 
as are used for making butter balls, and 
lightly roll up the cheese and olive mixture 
into little balls about the size of marbles; 
have some finely minced parsley ready; roll 
each ball in it, after which arrange on the 
lettuce leaves; at the last moment pour 
over a tablespoonful of home-made may- 
onnaise or serve the mayonnaise apart. 
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How to Get 
Better Spices 


to prove to 
your own sat- 
isfaction that 
Tone Bros. Spices 
are better and will give 
better results than any you 
ever used. Most grocers sell 
Tone’s Spices, but if yours does 
not we make you a 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send10c. for regular retail package of 
er re fal package of 


TONE BROS Spye 


CANNON BRAND 


Also send your grocer’s name. Say 
what kind of spice you want and 
we will send with it our famous 
cook book, ‘‘Tone’s Spicy Talks.’ 
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SAIGON s. Spices ei 
CINNAMON Tone Bros. Spices are the re : 
sult of careful selection from 
ALLSPICE the world’s best spices. E ! 
SHOT lot is carefully tested by ex- § 
PEPPER perts to make sure that the H 
NUTMEG quality is up to the Tone j 
Bros. standard. Improved § 
ae methods of milling preserve § 
the spicy oils and so insure § 
JAMAICA , i 4 
GINGER full strength and flavor. Air i 
tight packages keep Tone’s } 
MUSTARD = Spices fresh, clean and pure 
ETC., ETC. 


There are two 
kinds of spice 
—TONE BROS 
and “‘others.’’ 


NOTRE 


Ask for Tone’s 
—always 10c 


TONE BROS.. 
Des Moines, lowa 


i oorar-star: 


SAW ACES CUTE ANE ARE 


i § 


Makes Ice Cream in 5 Minutes 


Don’t pay $3 fora freezer, when the 
POLAR STAR sells for ¥ the price. 
The only safe and sure household 
freezer made. 
Any Child can use it. 


Used in Leading Hospitals 


Makes smooth, rich cream. 
Comes in four sizes, 1, 2, 3and 4 ats. 
Send for our booklet on frozen Des- 
serts, 


At Hardware and Housefurnishing 
ealers’ or 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. 
108 Duane St., New York 


A Large 
Package 


MEANS NO RUBBING. WHY Di 


f 0 YOU rus? 
Pes ss se 2 2 


VS OROA 


washes clothes clean without 
rubbing or injury or money back! 


A Tablet Compound. Entirely different from all other 
Washing Compounds, liquids, powders, etc. Makes wash- 
ing quick, easy and Absolutely Safe. No acids, ammo- 
nia, lye or chemicals harmful to clothes or skin. 

Sold by grocers everywhere. 10c per Pkge. 

If your regular grocer will not supply you, we will 
send you sample package for his name and address, 

VAN ZILE COMPANY, 
Dept. T, West Hoboken, N. J. 


laced anywhere, at- 
DAISY FLY KILLER Bs. 7ee tt 
a eS Sgeten ree sm Neat, clean, ornamental, 
SS cam Convenient, cheap. 

U | Lasts all season. Made 


dealers or sent prepaid 
ifor 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Write at once 
for copy of 


se tea oe amend 
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EW YORK in the summer-time is full of visitors, in- 
cluding many from the South who are not going to be 
so readily frightened away by a mere heat wave as 
our own spoiled New Yorkers are apt to be. The 

great luxurious department stores are just. as attractive as ever 

they are in the busiest of the winter seasons—with a different 
kind of attractiveness. There is less push and eagerness and 
pressure among the purchasers, more comfort, therefore, for 
your hypersensitive shoppers who “hate” the crowds and the 


restlessness of the busier seasons. 
The stores themselves are wonderfully inviting. The sum- 


mer goods they display have all the thinness, all the quality of 
coolness which everybody is most wanting at the time. It is 
the summer colorings as much as the sheer fabrics which create 
the happy effect, and it is, again, the endless variety of the mer- 
chandise before you which heightens the attraction. Those 
New Yorkers who stay at home in the summer have the oppor- 


tunity of enjoying the most comfortable kind of shopping. 

The here are such bargains! You can spend a fortune, if 
you 2 » minded, for always there are exquisite things to be 
had t you know that in any case some of the loveliest of 
the ner fabrics are always inexpensive. You will see, for 
instat hin, cool-looking batistes with delicate blue-and- 
whit ring, or soft pink-and-white, as the case may be. 
They will be irresistible. You will be impatient to be making 
then ) into pretty, graceful dresses. Of course, you will in- 
dul: r the prices of those materials are never prohibitive. 

I ieceptive simplicity sometimes, you will observe, that 
the uery fabrics present. Only yesterday I watched a 
m d daughter, both of whose eyes were simultaneously 
ca vy a gauzy importation from France, a delightful shade of 


dove- with shadow stripes, and with small coin dots of the. 


n e blue and pink. “Oh, but we needn’t ask the price 
ol !’’ the mother exclaimed on inspecting it more closely. 
I m make their way to the counter where domestic 


re being displayed. I have no doubt that there they 


f 1 sof orings and fine weaves and tempting designs at 
ss than one-quarter the cost of the French novelty that 
acted them. I will not deny the appeal of the ‘‘French- 


he more expensive importations. But you must 
{ out that you-can actually forget about that when 
cinated in turn by the many, many pretty varieties 
by our own mills. 


MBER admiring, the other day, the clever way in 
‘irl had incorporated in a simple mull dress the popu- 
{ and the equally popular cord shirrings. She had 
tl ist with a round yoke, and had placed three or four 

f cord shirrings where the waist portion was joined to the 

She repeated the same idea where the gathered part of 
kirt was attached to the fitted circular yoke. And the 
‘'s had cord shirrings down their length. The 

sin one of the darker pastel shades of gray, 

eam lace was used for the yoke and collar. 
waist was a crushed girdle of messaline 
ched the color of the dress. 
ct is that a taste for making up to the best ad- 
Vi e even the prettiest or the plainest of materials 
is an cnviable giftin any woman. If you only knew 
how to shop, and when to shop! The first of these 
requirements embraces the important knowledge of 
how to dress. I mean, how to dressmake. There 
will be a hundred fascinating things you will see 
when you go shopping (and it takes no particular 
genius to know how to fall in love with pretty things), 
but you will never know how to buy unless you have 
the imagination to picture how you will make up your 
goods; to plan how the completed garment ought to 
look; to plan, above all, how the style is going to be- 
come your figure. There is always one member of the 
family whom all the rest constantly elect to accom- 
pany them on shopping expeditions. ‘She always 
knows what to get to go with things, and she always 
has suggestions to make,” they will explain. A rath- 
er trying distinction, it might occur to you, if you 
think of the possibly endless demands on the favored 
member of the family. 

Take the yoke skirts, for instance, which have won 
such general favor. You have to be careful what 
style of yoke skirt you select. And if you are short 
and stout, avoid those with shallow yokes. There are 
heaps of good gored skirts in which you will look 
much better. You may, however, be able to wear the 
skirt in which the yoke is cut in one with the front 
panel, for in that style you have unbroken lines down 
the front of the skirt. The gathered portions at the 
sides and back are no objection at all, for they are not 
made extremely full, and, in any case, you use for this 
style only the very softest materials. These skirts 
fall quite close to the figure at the bottom, they are go soft. 

A style that is even better, since it can be used for heavier 
materials as well as for the thinnest ones, is the kind in which 
the lower part of the skirt is laid in plaits instead of gathers. 
This is appropriate for linen,—and linen crash, by the way, is 
one of the most effective of this summer’s suitings. It is very 
serviceable (it will last you till it becomes old-fashioned and you 
have to make it over), and it makes a very good-looking suit 
or dress. You see it made into strictly tailored coat suits with, 
perhaps, a contrasting touch in black facings and jet buttons or 
perhaps trimmed with braiding in the color of the linen. You 
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see it, too, in the three-piece suits, that is, the suits having 
jumper skirts, or a dress and a coat to match. 

Something that you will see a good deal, and that you will 
want to make for yourself is a dress with a pretty braided bolero. 
Here, again, you require taste and judgment in the choice of 
materials and styles. The boleros look best worn with princess 
dresses. I have seen a bolero richly braided on net, made to 
wear with a d.ess which was otherwise perfectly plain. If you 
have seen a similar thing yourself, you know how effective it is. 
Mirage made the dress, and the net of the bolero matched its 
color exactly, the shade of the bolero being rather heightened, 
however, by the silkiness of the soutache. 

It is by no means a rule, however, that the bolero must be 
braided all over. You can make it of the material of the dress, 
and you can use a narrow braid design only to outline the edges 
of it. And, of course, the trimming used on the bolero can be 
used very tastily on the rest of the dress—to trim the cuffs, 
perhaps, or the panels of the skirt, if you have a paneled skirt. 

Tf you can pick up fine laces and fine lawns and linens at low 
prices, never fear that you will not have enough good uses to 
putthem to. The sweetest-looking summer frocks for little girls 
are made of just that. I have never seen anything lovelier 
than the way the sheer lawns are finely tucked and then gather- 
ed into little full, straight skirts. All sorts of fancy-shaped 
bretelles are made in these dresses. They are trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging. 


HE little dresses are made entirely white sometimes, and that 
is always lovely. Sometimes, you are delighted to.see for 
a change a colored slip worn underneath the sheer frock. The 
different ways in which the ribbons which complete these 
young folk’s dresses are tied are charming. Knots and rosettes 
are just as fashionable for them as for us grown-ups. Some of 
you will admit that they are a hundred times prettier on them. 
You can twist the ribbon round the waist instead of crushing it. 
That is a pretty change. And you can thread it through the 
belt. The ends you can fasten in rosettes at the waistline, or 
you can have loose ends tied in knots. 

For your own sewing, you can make finely tucked waists of 
lawn. Tuck the waist portions and attach them to a little 
square yoke, lace-trimmed or embroidered. That is one of the 
simplest styles. For some figures, gathered waists are better, 
and these are used quite as much. I see a good many shirt- 
waists made up with the fronts finely tucked all the way down. 
One of these, which was varied by having an extra broad box 
plait down the center front, looked particularly well. 

The plain shirt-waist styles are pretty sure to be becoming to 
all types of figures. The styles with side-front closing are very 
good, as they leave a broad space in the center front, which 
gives a broad effect and is also an excellent feature for embroid- 
ered waists. There is a style which has a simple deep tuck 
running from the center of each shoulder down each 
side. The closing is made under this tuck on the left 
side, and the waist presents a very trim appearance. 
Something similar to this is the more familiar shirt- 
waist with two Gibson tucks on the very edge of each 
shoulder. I think most people will take to the idea 
of having the invisible closing at the side under the 
tuck. 

There is a lovely negligee which I saw being made of 
printed lawn and just a little wide lace. The latter 
was used to make narrow shoulder yokes and to trim 
the elbow sleeves down their length. That is an ef- 
fective way of placing some good lace, instead of using 
it for cuffs, for instance. In this negligee it formed 
the main decoration. The garment was collarless, 
it buttoned down the center front, and it was made 
with a belt and a gathered peplum. Narrow lace 
edging was gathered to the lower edge of the peplum 
which was cut in a graceful pointed outline. 

Spcaking of that negligee reminds me of how little 
of the negligee there is about the modern house dress. 
And the shoppers seem to go “crazy” over the trim 
cotton waists and skirts which are permanently 
attached by a stitched belt. There is nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the familiar one-piece summer 
frocks, except that the house dresses always conve- 
niently button in the front, and they are always. in 
simple style. You can make them yourself with very 
little trouble, and the things you can easily make 
yourself are what you most care to hear about. Some 
of them when finished with standing collar and long 
sleeves are exactly the thing for morning wear out- 
of-doors or in, and that, [ have no doubt, is one rea- 
son for the special interest women are taking in them. 

For out-of-doors in the mornings, some very trim 
styles are to be seen in bretelle skirts, the bretelles 
being generally continuations of the side-front and 
side-back A number of these skirts rise a 
little way, sometimes three or four inches, above the regular 
waistline. The result is an increased impression of the effect 
of a princess dress, especially when the front panel also con- 
tinues right up to the bustline. Something that still more 
carries out the idea of a dress is the regular jumper, This 
looks specially well on young girls. They are easy to fit, and 
seem as if they could be made in a day on account of being 
sleeveless and without yoke or collar. Then, of course, you 
remember that you have to make guimpes to go with them. 
There are pretty embroidered and crossbared white goods 
which can be quickly made up without any trimming. 
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The Jar For All Kinds 


of Preserving 


Here is the des¢ jar to use 
for preserving all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables—the 
Atitas E-Z Sear Jar. It 
lessens the work of “putting 
up” fruit and adds to the sat- 
isfaction. It is wide enough 
at the mouth to takein most 
large fruits whole; and when 
filled and sealed is suze to 
keep its contents. The 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 


(illustration below)is made of 
toughened glass and stands 
heat. It is extra strong at 
the top and smooth finish— 
advantages not possessed by 
ordinary jars. The 


ATLAS SPECIAL MASON 


is another great improvement over old- 
style jars—just as good, in every way, as 
the E-Z Seal. Closes with a screw cap. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, 
send us $8, and we will express prepaid 
thirty (80) quart size ATLAS E Z SEAL JARS 
to any town having an office of the Adams 
or U.S. Express Co., within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, or Michigan, 
or we will quote delivery prices in other 
portions of the United States by freight or 
express, 


A Book of Preserving Recipes 


Sent free to every woman who sends us 
the name of her grocer, stating whether 
or not he sells Atlas Jars, 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS C0., Wheeling, W. Va.. 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraftine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors — put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write for a neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. : 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


You Can Easily Own a Diamond or a Watch, Pay one-fifth on 
delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Descriptive 

JOFTIS catalog, containing 1500 illustrations, free. Write for it today. 
BROS.ECO. Dept. H 96, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, ll. 


ONTRACTS are made for so much, 
collections for such a percentage 
or cases litigated for fixed charges. 
It is just the difference between a 

profession and a trade. 

The underlying impression gained by 
several years of law practise is the great 
and wonderful struggle that is being made 
by the women of this country to get and 
keep a footing in the work-a-day world. 
It is an uneven fight, but it calls for un- 
bounded admiration. Of course, I am 
not allowed to divulge professional or 
privileged communications, but. I can 
generalize enough to say that I do not 
know of one woman who would be in or 
stay in the working world either in com- 
merce, manufacture or profession if she 
could have a good home, a devoted hus- 
band and a decent income assured to her 
inthehome. Men need not worry about 
women being out of the homes. They 
need not berate women for entering the 
trades and professions. All they need to 
do is to set about it to provide homes, 
and for every home made ready, there 
will be a woman to enter it. 

Women are merely working from ne- 
cessity to meet living expenses for them- 
selves and others dependent upon them. 
And while I am a believer in political 
suffrage for women, and am one of the 
stanch advocates of it, it is because I 
see ahead the power it will give women to 
secure legislation to protect the homes, 
that I approve of it. For even the work- 
ingwomen who seem successful are stand- 
ing on the brink of the charity organiza- 
tions. A few months of incapacity end 
their earning ability, and small savings 
are soon eaten up, and the workingwoman 
becomes dependent. If she has relatives, 
good. If not, what? 

There is one sharply defined fact which 
has been impressed upon me, and that is 
that the business and professional world 
do not care whether a person is a woman 
or not, so long as she can produce results. 
If a man wants a bit of work done, the 
person doing it is merely a servant in his 
mind, for the time being, and whether 
that servant is black or white, man or 
woman, pious or wicked, has no interest 
for him so long as that servant can do the 


THE-LETTE 


OUR Lurenia Brown has made the 
Sophomore basket-ball team. She 
has been working with the scrubs 
for some time, but I’never heard 

of her having any special-ability. Now 
one of the team has to go home, and 
Lurenia has been picked to fill her 
place. J suppose her winning the rope- 
climbing contest helped to make her 
prominent. 

She is to play forward, too. Iam sur- 
prised at that because it’s such an im- 
portant position. Only forwards are 
allowed to throw for a basket. 

We had a bully practise game yester- 
day. But those Junior scrubs are CATS. 
They almost ran the regular team off their 
feet. You’d think they had a right to 
beat the team! I can’t bear the girl who 
plays forward against me. She’s almost 
taller than I am and she ean stretch her 
arms out, blocking my throw, till she 
looks like an octopus. I wish it was 
fair to bite. But of course you can’t 
do anything but smile and tell her after 
the game what nice hair she has. 

Later :— 

I was interrupted at that point by 
Fluella Pike, captain of the ’09 team. 
She just stopped in on her way to dress 
for dinner. She stood in the doorway 
looking like a goddess in her black bloom- 
ers and white waist with a broad band 
of yellow—the Senior color—going diag- 
onally across its front. 

“It’s all over, Pat,’ she said. 

We girls all gathered ’round her. 

“Cheer up, old fellow,” Rhoda began. 
But Fluella was aloof in her sorrow. 

“T wouldn’t have minded so miuch,”’ 
she said with set lips, ‘if it had been the 
Junior team, and you, Pat. But to lose 


THE DESIGNER 


WHAT WE WOMEN OF THE 
WORLD FIND OUT 


(Continued from page 184) 


work. I°find that lawyers and judges 
give to women lawyers every opportunity 
to prove themselves. In my law-school 
days I learned that no favor was granted 
because of sex, and I have since learned 
that it is neither a hindrance nor a help. 
Work must stand on its own merits. 

In the matter of dress for a business 
woman, of course I think it is more at- 
tractive to be well dressed. I believe in 
care of one’s personal appearance. But 
I have seen refuted the well-established 
idea that it is necessary for a woman to be 
expensively. dressed to get and keep a po- 
sition in any profession or trade. One 
needs to be neat and well groomed. But 
it is one of my contentions that it is 
out of place for a workingwoman to be 
dressed as if for a reception or other social 
function. The desire to be looked upon 
as a woman who has seen better days, or 
who works from choice and not necessity, 
need no longer delude women into dress- 
ing elaborately. The shopkeepers recog- 
nize the dignity of simplicity when they 
make their clerks dress in plain black, 
and the restaurateurs when they provide 
white aprons and caps for the waitresses. 
The trained nurses did much to dignify 
labor when they adopted a uniform, and 
their garb, which has grown to be almost 
a badge. of office, has given distinction 
to that. profession which might well be 
emulated by others. 

I believe that men dislike the mannish 
woman and one who affects mannish 
styles in dress, but I have yet to see the 
man who did not like to see the well- 
brushed and tidy simplicity of a business 
woman, no matter how much he may like 
to see distinctively feminine finery on the 
woman of leisure. 

Just before I was admitted to the Bar, 
a relative of mine, who was a college 
classmate-of the late Mr. Walter S. Carter, 
then the Nestor of the New York Bar and 
the father-in-law of Governor Hughes, 
took me to call upon Mr. Carter, who 
displayed a fatherly interest in my legal 
work for several years until his death. He 
advised me most impressively to be very 
certain to keep up the appearance of suc- 
cess. ‘‘Look prosperous,” he said, “for 
people want a prosperous lawyer.” 


Then he told me about the way he 
opened his law office. He said that he 


rented a room in the town in Michigan | 


where he lived, and had a carpenter build 


book-shelves around the entire room, to| 


which he had glass-paneled doors fitted, 
each one under lock and key. 

He then bought some dark green paper 
and tacked the paper inside of each door, 
and in one panel he tore an accidental- 
looking snag. Just back of this tear he 
placed the one law book which he owned, 
and locked the doors on all the shelves. 
He opened his office and without a word 
established a reputation for having an 
enormous law library on the strength of 
that one book accidentally peeking out 
from the green paneled door. 

In Mr. Carter’s office, surrounded by 
mahogany furniture, engravings of judges 


of the English and American Bars, and | 


every evidence of a long and successful 
practise, his advice sounded good. But 
yet I have based my practise on the the- 


ory that it never pays to bluff, or to give | 
a wrong impression, or to go faster than 


I can go easily. 

If I could reach the ear of every woman 
I would say insistently and often, ‘‘Be 
true.” I have never seen the time when 
a lie, a prevarication or a wrong impres- 
sion paid. Be honest in intent as well as 
in speech, and the world knows where to 
find you. 

The question as to what ideals are 
worth while is a large one. JI should like 
to preach ‘“‘content” from the housetops. 
I have seen so many women and girls go 
down in the whirlpool of ambition. Each 


little stratum of society struggles so brave- | 


ly to attain the next stratum above, that 
no one takes time to look at the joys of 
her own plane of life, and enjoy the bene- 
fits of it. 

Above all, American women should 
make an effort to conserve their natural 


resources of womanly sweetness and| 


dignity. We must hold before us and 
attain to ideals of gentle breeding, which 
calls for “noblesse oblige” in every walk 
of life. I believe that selfishness is the 
bane of existence, and that the woman 
who will build her life on the Golden Rule 
will succeed in being happy. 


RS OF AN ATHLETIC GIRL 


(Continued from page 183) 


to those Sophomores, with that Katisha 
Phelps——”’ 
We all have our antipathies, don’t we? 


University or Avsonta, 
February nineteenth. 

I am all mixed up about my ,engage- 
ments for next week. I fully expected 
to go to the Phi Theta dance with. Ham 
Tulliver. But now Ham has gone into 
training for the track team, so he won’t go 
toany dances. He wants me to go with 
his roommate, Billy Wells, in his place. 

If Ham really cared as much about me 
as he pretends he does I think he could 
take me! 

I don’t know what to do. 

Z can make our championship basket- 
ball game, which comes off the next day 
after the Phi Theta dance, an excuse if J 
want to do so and stay at home too, es- 
pecially as some of the girls think I ought 
to. Of course going toa dance, especial- 
ly the night before a game, is breaking 
training. But this is one of the dances of 
the year. And the other girls can’t say 
anything anyway, for we all run over 
to the gym in our low shoes with the snow 
almost knee-high, and sit outdoors to cool 
off when we’re warm and take a big drink 
when we’re thirsty after a run. And 
Miss May Hume has warned us against all 
that, just as against dancing when we're 
training. 

No wonder Lurenia gets so much credit 
for being strong and serious. 

I think Ill go with Billy Wells and just 
sit out all the dances and watch the others 
and come home early. 

I think this is a fine compromise be- 
tween duty and desire. Having reached 


it, I bid you a fond good night. 


Next morning. 
I open this to add a P. S. 
I take back everything I ever said 
about Lurenia (if I did say anything). 


After I wrote the above I got out my | 


party gown and began to mend it (the 
little tulle one). 

Lurenia came in and sat on the bed and 
watched me. 

“That’s a sweet dress,” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. My mouth was 
full of pins. 

“You know I never wore a party dress 
in my life.” 

“Why, I thought,—” I began. Then 
I stopped. I was going to say, ‘‘Why, I 
thought you were rich,” and of course I 
couldn’t say that, so I just stopped. 

“TI know what you were going to say,’ 
Lurenia went on. ‘You thought I had 
everything I wanted. I havea beautiful 
dress. But it’s allin my trunk. I have 
never had a chance to wear it.’”’ 

And then it all dawned on me,— what 
to do! 

I would go with Billy, and I would 
make Ham take Lurenia. Ham would 
have an excuse for not dancing if he 
didn’t want to. But I didn’t tell this plan 
to Lurenia. I just broke off a thread. 

“There,” I said. “It’s mended.” And 
then, ‘‘Lurenia, come on! Put on your 
party dress for me. Let me see it.” 

After a little I persuaded her. 

“Meet you in your room in fifteen min- 
utes!’ I called after her as she went to 
her room to dress. Then I ran down 
to the telephone and called up the Phi 
Theta house, and explained to Ham. Of 
course he objected, but finally we ar- 
ranged for Lurenia to go. 

(To be concluded) 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer 
Perfectly satisfied with your hair? 
Good. But if it’s falling out, keeps thin 
and short, looks dull and lifeless, what 
then? Here are the ingredients that will 
Stop the falling, destroy the dandruff, and 
give new life to the hair. Ask your doctor 
all about these ingredients. “His advice 
should always be final. Wouldn’t you 

like rich, heavy, luxuriant hair? 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Ingredients: S!ycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. 1 


Sulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR | 


EXTERMINATORS) 


RouGuH on Rats, unbeatable exterminato: 
RoucH on Mortuand Ants, Powa. 2! 
RoucGH on Morn, Fiy and FLEa, 35c. | 
RouGuH on HEN Lice, Nest Powde 
RouGu on BEDBUGS, Powd. or Liq’d, 25c. 
RouGH on F LEAs, Powder or Liquid, 25 
RouGH on Roacugs, Pow. 15c, Liq’d 25 
RouGH on ANTS, 25c, by Mail 2 

RouGH ON SKEETERS, agreeable inuse 25 


The Unbeatable Exterminator 

ROUGH ON RATS has been on the 
market 35 years, has never been and cannot 
be beaten. as an exterminator; Is sold al 
around the world, gives universal satisfaction 
to everybody, everywhere. The secret—th 
user does the mixing. Don’t Die in t 
House. 15c, 25c, 75c. 


CLEARS ONS F 
ROUGH. oN Rats, Mice 
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SQUIRRELS 4 


THE OLD 
RELIABLE 
THAT 
= NEVER FAILS 

UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
ldc., 25c., and 75c., at Druggists and Country Stores 


E. 8S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J.,U. 8. A 
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ECONOMICAL 


One fabric |} 
made in |} 
two widths |} 


The staple 
Half-Wool 
Dress Fabric 


15 cts. 


per yard 
2 inch 


Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market. 
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Adapted to almost every use to which dress goods are ap- 
plied. For evening or party gowns, especially for children 
and misses, be sure to see the light shades—all made by 
new and special processes bringing out the natural lustre 
of the wool. For street and school wear see the dark shades, 
of which the Black and three Navy Blues are_fas¢ and will 
not crock. Ad/ the fast blues have white selvages. {| 

Made in a full line of light and dark shades. | 

Laundering is easily done and improves the goods. 


Fast Blues and Black are just right 
for Bathing Suits. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Boston and New York. 


Gowns That Fit Properly 


..4 well-fitting gown can always be secured 
if you use Peet’s Invisible Eyes. They hold 
plackets and seams closely and securely. 


PATENT INVISIBLE 


EYES 


are better and stronger than silk loops. Sold at all 
stores or by mail. All sizes. Black and white. In 
envelopes only. Not on cards. 2 dozen eyes 5c, 
with spring hooks 10c. It’s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


qd $4 to $i2a Day 


Has Been Made by Agents 
Selling our elegant 9 
PIECE Kitchen Set. 
Everyone wants this set— 
m the greatest kitchen con- 
venience a woman ever 
had. No experience 
needed. We show you 
how. 9 most useful articles 
3 made ofspecially harden- 
ed steel, warranted to hold 
edge, with ebony handles and 
beautifullyenameledrack. Write 
at once, or if you don’t want toact aS 
2 agent, we will send you set for your 
home for $1.50. Money back ifnot pleased, 
Write to-day if you want to make money. 


Home Merchandise Co,, 830 McClurg Building, Chicago. 
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HIS LAST CIRCUS 


(Continued from page 189) 


TDOWED, almost penniless, frail, 
yet she had woven with her shi- 
ning needlea gay little world where 

there was only Danny and herself. And 
they had been happy—so happy—till a 
terrible day, when Danny had put out 
his trembling hands and groped his way 
to her, crying: ‘“‘Mother! .mother dear! 
Are you there? You seem so very 
far away!” 

She had sewed and saved and starved. 
From one doctor to another they went. 
Always, always to meet the reply: 

“He is beyond our help. The retina 
of the eye is affected. We can do noth- 
ing, madam, nothing!’ 

“T look into his eyes a hundred times 


a day cried the poor mother- heart. 
“They're so clear, so beautiful. Will 
God | he light go out forever? Some- 
times [ won’t believe! Then he tries so 
hard, .ud I pretend not to know, and he 
tel f the things he sees. It is a 
hope! little game, sir. Some day it 
will break my heart; yet now I must be 
bra xv Danny’s sake. I must not 
make it harder for him—my poor, poor 
litt sl? 
ee surely there is some one ~”? 
one. He is in foreign lands now, 
al « price—ah, sir, if I were rich my 
lit ‘need not go out into the dark- 
ni t five hundred dollars! It might 


five thousand.”’ 

ords upon Ralph Merrill’s lips 
y led, yet the light did not leave 
I vce. When the last rider had dis- 


apn} | through the velvet curtains, 
vith e accord the vast tentful 


d down the rickety boards, he quiet- 
< possession of the boy’s hand. 


THE DESIGNER 


“You must let me guide you out of the 
crowd,” he said to the fair-haired woman. 
‘People jostle and shove so, it is a wonder 
more are not hurt. Take my arm, please. | 
Pll look after Danny.” 

They went out into the waning after- | 
noon, this strange trio, the little boy 
clasping tightly to the hand that guided 
the mother close behind. They pass- 
ed beneath the ticket-wagon. ‘Lord!’ | 
muttered Bill Smith, his faded blue eyes 
fairly bulging from the very red face. 

When he had seated them in the car, 
Ralph Merrill lifted his hat, and pressed 
something into the tiny hand. 

“T want you to tell your mother to 
bring you to this address to-morrow after- 
noon, Danny,” he said. ‘‘You’ll do it, 
won’t you, my boy? Perhaps I’ll have 
very good news for you both.” 

Passengers in that car glanced curious- 
ly at the little woman in shabby black, 
who held a small white card as tightly as 
though it were the most precious thing in 
the world. And some of them’ smiled 
kindly when they saw her hide her face 
against the boy’s fair curls, though they 
could not hear the gladness in her sweet 
voice as she whispered: 

“Danny, Danny—it is he. The doc- 
tor, Danny. The one, you know. And 
I’m to take you to him to-morrow! Oh, 
my little boy, isn’t God good tous. Isn’t 
He good!” 

Danny looked up at her with eyes that | 
were clear and blue and beautiful. He | 
wondered at the great tears. Was moth- 
er crying or laughing? A little of both, | 
had he only known. 

“Why, yes,” said Danny, “didn’t you 
always say He wouldn’t forget?” 


LOE VIOLE PsA DY | 


(Continued from page 187) 


4 7 5, it’s nearly six weeks since you 
Y were hurt.” 


is 


Six weeks! He lay considering 
puzzling statement, and the curtain 
in and out in broken breaths. He 

y still so long that the Violet Lady 

rted to slip gently her hand from his, 
but he tightened his clasp. 

‘I remember it all now. I was com- 
ing across the park after seeing you 
nome. 

He noticed her startled look and smiled. 

“No, ’m not off again. I had seen 
you home—though you didn’t know it. 
evenings you had to stay late at the 
office, I always went—after I knew where 
you lived. There’s one block that isn’t 
safe for you.” 

“You took all that trouble—went all 
that distance out of your way—and so 
late,” she faltered. 

“Tt wasn’t trouble,” said Halleck. He 
wanted to say more. 

“Then it’s I really who am to blame 
for your being hurt—and all these weeks 
and——” 

She caught her lip between her teeth. 

“They’ve been weeks to dream of you, 
Violet Lady,” murmured Halleck, his 
eyes on herface. ‘But now L—I’m going 


to get well at once and—and see if I can 
make any of the dreams come true.” 

She remembered that the nurse had 
said she must stay only a minute or two— 
that he ought not to be excited. 

“I—I must go. It isn’t good for you | 
to talk much.” 

“All right,’’ he agreed whimsically. | 
“Td rather look at you, anyway.” | 

The Violet Lady shook her head, smiling. | 

“You can look at the real Violet Lady,” | 
she said, with a glance at the worn card 
lying just within reach of his hand on the 
coverlet. 

Halleck looked at it as if noticing it 
for the first time, and then brushed it to 
the floor impatiently. | 

“Oh! that smirking violet powder | 
person. Who put her here? Please, Violet 
Lady, don’t go away.” 

But her hand had slid out of his. | 

“T must go now,’’ she said. ‘‘But don’t 
go to forgetting again. I’’— his look 
pleaded—‘‘I’ll come again—perhaps— to- 
morrow, tosee if—if you’re keeping things 
straight, Mr. Halleck.’ | 

She was gone, but on the pillow lay a 
little bunch of drooping violets. Halleck 
took them in his hand—and fell to dream- 
ing again—of the Violet Lady. 


1OUR BOY. AND THEY. M. C.-A. 


(Continued from page 185) | 


Bez from many colleges gather and 
have a very good time indeed with 
their athletics and religious work, 

and college war-whoops and songs. 

The Y. M. C. A. began sixty-five years 
ago with a few young men praying in a 
bedroom. Now it has, all told, nearly a 
million members working to improve 
themselves and make a better. world. 
They keep up the praying, because they 
believe that is the way to start things 
moving. Some people, of course, do not 
feel this way about it, but even they must 
admit that the Y. M. C. A. moves things 
all right. 

There are sO many things, especially in 
the city, ready to drag a boy down, that 


it is refreshing to find an organization like | 
this that gives a lone boy everything he | 
lacks, and yet pushes him up. 
I know a boy who started life in a gut- | 
ter and was a full-fledged criminal at | 
eight, but he got in with the Y. M. C. A. | 
somehow, and felt so proud that some | 
people were taking an interest in him that | 
he became an ardent adherent of the asso- 
ciation— took it all, from Bible to baths. 
At ten, he was heard urging his old pals, 
who used to sleep with him in a barrel, 
to “chuck it all’? and ‘‘come in wid de 
swell guys.” He is a splendid young 
fellow to-day, well educated and a credit 
to any mother. The Y. M. C. A. did it. 
And it will do as much for any other boy. 
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If You’re Using Prints Other 
Than Passaic Prints, Madam, 
You’re Not Getting the Best 
Print-Value for Your Money 


You do yourself a real 
injustice, when yqu 
ask merely for 
“prints,” Madam, be- 
cause the clerk then 
shows you only the 
commonplace, the or- 
dinary kind. 


Passaic Prints are not 
classed with ordinary 
goods. They’re better 
prints, as you will see 
instantly, when you 
examine them. They 
are far more attract- 
ive, too, wear longer 
and wash much better 
than other kinds. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 


Thousands of women 
already know Passaic 
Prints. These women 
buy and use Passaic 
Prints, they’ll have 
no other, because 
they know Passaic 
Prints are better. 


You'll know this too, 
Madam, when once 
you’ve seen them, 
once you have used 
them. Don’t be satis- 
fied witha request for 
merely “ prints ”—ask 
for Passaic Prints 
and thus get better 
value for your money. 


PASSAIC, - NJ. 


Quality 


pieces, etc., is the mark 


ware. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell 
this famous ‘‘Silber Plate 
that Wears.” Send for 
Catalogue ‘H 18” showing 
the many attractive 


(International Silver 
Company, Successor) 
Menrioen, Conn. 

New York 


The original Rogers Bros. silver- 
ware — identified by the trade 
mark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” — has 
expressed the highest type of silver- 
plate perfection for 62 years. 

On forks, spoons, fancy serving 


1847 ROGERS BROS. rtvtc 


: 

| Combining the maximum of dura- 
bility with rare beauty of design, 
this famous ware is the choice of 
purchasers who desire only the best. 

Whether the desired style be 

simple or ornate, it may be 
procured in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
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Flostery 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


Stamped on 
Every Pair 


For Recreation and Travel ““ONYX”’ Hosiery is indispensable. Be 
sure that your Hosiery is equal to any emergency, —Hosiery that has the 
Real Stuff that will not fail at critical moments,—Hosiery that is both 


Beautiful and Durable. 
For Women 


The New ‘‘WYDE TOP”? for Women will double the joy of the pleasure seeker, is 
wide just where most needed. Good for pedestrian, hill climber, golfer, and for all 
walks of life. e 

The New ‘“‘DUB-L TOP,” specially devised to counteract the destructive garter 
clasp, prevents “‘running ladders’’ in your hose, and provides a sense of security that 
is gratifying. Your Hose will be ALL THERE at night same as when slipped on in 
the morning. Silk or Cotton, Black or Colors, price to meet all demands. 

The New “‘DOUBLEX”’ re-enforced at HEEL, SOLE, and TOES with yarn 
strengthened by special process, protects at vulnerable points and doubles life of hose. 
These three special features are to be found only in ‘SONYX’’ Brand. 


E920 Women’s “ONYX”? Black Gauze Cotton Dub-L Top, Spliced Heel, Sole 
and Toe, 50c. per Pair. 

E 960 Women’s ‘ONYX’? Black Cobweb Lisle Dub-L Top, Spliced Heel, Sole 
and Toe, 50c. per Pair. 

409 K Women’s “ONYX”? Black, Silk-Lisle Dub-L Top, Re-enforced Heel, 
Sole and Toe—Feels like Silk; Looks like Silk; Wears better than Silk, 
50c. per Pair. 

170 S Women’s ‘SONYX”’ Black and Colored Gauze Lisle Dub-L Top, Out-size, 
—Colors: White, Pink, Tan, Sky, Cardinal, Navy, Violet, 50c. per Pair. 


For Men 


“ONYX” Hosiery for Men has the first call from all Men; the experienced would 
not change; the others cannot change too quickly if they would know what perfect 
Hosiery is. Black and all colors, all fabrics 25c. a pair to highest grade made. Sold 
by all dealers of discrimination. 


E 209 Men’s “ONYX”? Black Gauze Lisle ‘‘Doublex Quality,’? Dub-L strength, 
Special Value, 50c. per Pair. 
E 325 Men’s Black and Colored Silk Lisle—the satisfactory hose, 50c. per Pair. 


Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write Department §. We will direct you 
to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any numberas above stated. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 


I next warm day. 


RY a cooling fresh fruit pudding the 


' @ The simple ingredients are: A custard of eggs, 


milk and Kingsford’s Corn Starch, poured over 


berries or any fresh fruit, and put on the ice to 
thoroughly chill, One box of berries will serve the whole family. 
@ Good cooks know scores of Summer uses for 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


It makes ice cream far smoother and finer grained. Some time, 
instead of dairy cream—try “mock cream” on fruits. Make it of 
Kingsford’s, a little milk and fruit juice. The book tells. 


@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “B” with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 188) 


T THIS reception one will occasional- 
ly see some gallant diplomat or 
attaché follow the custom of his 

own country and kiss the hand of a fair 
lady—an episode which has an Old- 
World flavor about it. 

The guests ‘‘invited to the Blue Room” 
—a phrase peculiar to the White House, 
and meaning those who have been asked 
to stand in the receiving-line—receive 
special carriage tickets, which ° they 
present at the south portico. From 
there they go to the private dressing- 
rooms on the lower floor, ascend to the 
main floor by a private stairway, and so 
proceed to the Blue Room, escorted by 
ushers. All other guests enter at the 
east terrace, there being special doors for 
pedestrian and carriage visitors. For- 
merly space was so congested that many 
had to enter and leave the White House 
by the large windows, across which a sort 
of stile arrangement was placed, but since 
the renovation of the historic old mansion 
all this has been done away with, and more 
dignified entrances and exits provided. 

The ground floor of the building proper 
contains on the eastern side two large 
anterooms for ladies and gentlemen; that 
for the former on the south side, and for 
gentlemen on the north. These rooms 
open by a hallway from the east terrace, 
through which the guests go to the large 
reception-rooms. The east terrace is oc- 
cupied by coat and cloak rooms, and con- 
tains boxes for several thousand wraps 
and hats. Maids to assist the ladies 
in their uncloaking are furnished, and 
one should not hesitate to avail oneself 
of their services. Special dressing-rooms 
are provided for the families of Senators 
and Representatives and other high of- 
ficials. The guests at receptions, enter- 
ing through the east terrace, leave their 
wraps in one of these rooms and pass up 
the great stairway, which is divided into 
two parts by a brass railing, and proceed 
to the receiving line in the Blue Room on 
the floor above. After leaving this line 
they go through the East Room to the 
door opening at the head of the stairs, 
down the eastern half of the stairway to 
the wrap rooms, and thence eastward 
through the terrace to their carriages. 
The people thus make a complete circuit, 
those who have shaken hands with the 
President passing those who are about to 
meet him, 


HE card receptions are more or less in- 
formal and the President or his wife 
often stop the line in order to have a mo- 
ment’s conversation with a friend. The 
guests are also permitted, after having 
greeted those in line, to linger about the 
East Room and chat. No refreshments 
are served. Assoonas the last guest is re- 
ceived the President offers his arm to his 
wife, and followed by the members of the 
receiving party, passes through the East 
Room and then up-stairs, where supper is 
served for the Blue Room guests. 
During the season a number of state 
dinners are also given, in obedience to the 
rules laid down by ‘‘Her Majesty,’ Mrs. 
Madison. There are three given usually, 
one for the Cabinet, another for the diplo- 
mats, and a third for the justices of the 
Supreme Court. The etiquette observed 
at these state dinners is unique. The 
guests assemble in the East Room at five 
minutes to eight—dinner is served pre- 
cisely at eight—and are received by the 
President and his wife. From the table 
in the north corridor an usher presents 
to each gentleman a place-card bearing 
the name of the lady he is to take in, and 
if the two are unknown to one another the 
usher makes the introduction. The Presi- 
dent escorts the wife of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or if this dignitary is a bachelor or 
widower, the wife of the dean of the Su- 
preme Court judges, and the first lady 
goes in with the husband of the lady 
escorted by the Chief Executive, the rest 
of the guests following in order of rank. 
First come the members of the Cabinet, 
whose positions are clearly defined then 
the diplomatic contingent and the Judicial 
and Congressional guests, all of whose 
places in line are determined by length of 
service— true Republican rank. Unless 


there is a very imperative cause, no guest 
should leave until after the lady whom 
the President escorted to dinner takes 
her departure. 

The President and his wife, as executive 
and social heads of the nation, are en- 
titled to precedence in all social matters. 
Neither he nor she makes any calls, but 
are frequently dinner or house guests of 
various hosts and hostesses. In jin- 
viting the Chief Executive and his lady 
to dine one must first write and ask them 
to set the date for the dinner, and one’s 
own plans must be made in accordance. 
An invitation to luncheon or dinner at the 
Executive Mansion is in the nature of a 
command, and no excuse save illness or a 
death in the family may ever be offered. 
In case of inability to attend, the reason 
for declining should be fully set forth. If 
you already have an engagement. it must 
be broken. This sounds a bit tyran- 
nical, but it is necessary, as the time of the 
President and his wife is necessarily very 
precious. An acceptance of an invitation 
to dinner or luncheon at the White Hous 
should be made in writing, by return 
messenger if possible. No invitations to 
functions in the Executive Mansion are 
sent by mail. The courtesy of a special 
courier, generally one on horseback, i: 
paid you. 


HENEVER one has occasion to 
address the Chief Executive, t 
correct form (in speaking) is simply 
Mr. President, or if he has a title, such 
as general, colonel or the like, it may be 
used if one is an intimate friend, but 
under no other circumstances, and 
first is preferable. In writing, the cus 
tomary mode of address is ‘‘“Mr. Jo 
Blank, President of the United States of 
America, White House, Washington. Deur 
Mr. President?’ Abbreviations of 
kind are in bad form. In speaking 01 
writing to the first lady she is addressed 
as any other American woman would be. 
Since the time of Washington it has 
been customary for the wife of the Presi 
dent to have some sort of a weekly recep 
tion. Mrs. Roosevelt made a pleasant in- 
novation by having these in the form of a 
musicale, with usually a dinner preceding 
and a small reception following, and they 
proved to be the most popular of all the 
entertainments of the last administration. 
The invitations were issued in the name of 
the wife of the Chief Executive, and bore 
the coat of arms of the United States in 
giit, making a beautiful souvenir of the 
occasion. At these musicales some noted 
Singer, pianist or violinist usually gave a 
recital, and more than once Mrs. Roose- 
velt helped some talented but not yet 
famous musician by asking him to play 
at the White House at an affair of this 
kind. On these occasions ices and cakes 
were served, but as a rule refreshments at 
White House functions of the larger sort 
are discouraged. It is probable that 
Mrs. Taft will continue the musicales, as 
she is a musician of some note herself. 


NX UNTABULATED but well-under- 

stood rule of the White House is that 
one must not “‘talkshop.” In other words, 
one must not discuss political, religious or 
official perplexities. Whatever one does 
hear of this nature must be inviolate. 
Only last season a prominent woman was 
dropped from the social roll of the White 
House because she repeated certain things 
heard at a function there, which, coming 
to the ears of a reporter, made an‘erdless 
amount of trouble, even- causing one of 
our attachés to be recalled from a foreign 
post. It is very well understood that the 
President and his wife are never quoted 
unless special permission is given, and to 
do so is considered the height of ill-breed- 
ing—and very bad policy if you want to 
get on. 

The matter of dress for the different 
White House functions is a very simple 
one. At the morning or afternoon affairs 
ordinary calling costume is the rule, but 
in the evening a full toilette is the correct 
one, meaning by that the décolleté, of 
course, though occasionally high gowns 


. 


THE DESIGNER 


It is supposed to be a mark of 
disrespect not ta appear in full dress on 
such occasions, but you will not be re- 


are seen. 


fused admission to the White House be- 
sause of it, as you would at official homes 
in a foreign capital. 

Soon after Mrs. Roosevelt took up her 
position as first lady it became generally 
known that she preferred that women 
should wear trained gowns and appear 
without hats when they attended state 
functions, and in a short time dresses 
without trains were so rarely seen on these 
occasions that their wearers were sadly 
embarrassed and never again transgressed 
in that way. The outcome of this was 
the universal adoption of the full toilette, 
and as a result Mrs. Roosevelt’s recep- 
tions were characterized by a stateliness 
and harmony that had been sadly lacking 
when costumes were as various as the 
colors in Jacob’s coat. 

Entertainments at the White House 
can never be said to be very gay, and they 


THE HOUSE 


ON 


are growing more and more formal as time 
goes by, and resemble in many respects 
the courtly functions of the Virginia 
Presidents. One reason of their restraint 
is perhaps because they are usually large, 
crowded assemblies, and because space is 
so restricted in the White House. The 
principal reason is, however, that as a 
nation we recognize that a certain dignity 
1s necessary in all our state manifesta- 
tions if we are to preserve respect abroad, 
and that such mob-rule receptions as 
Andrew Jackson held, and which were 
then considered as an epitome of Ameri- 
can democracy, made us only a laughing- 
stock. If our entertainments now are 
not gay, they are at least distinguished; 
and give one a chance to meet the élite 
of the world, which compensates in a 
measure for a lack of spontaneity and 
gaiety, and if one is equipped with the 
peculiar weapons of social official eti- 
Beis one need fear neither Goth nor 
un. 


THEAHIED 


(Continued from page 181) 


ERY enjoyingly, too, it seemed, as 
V the little figure danced along with 
f abandon hampered to some 

the heavy coat she wore. “A 
’ said David, and there was 
ment in his voice than if he 
y discovered the pixy itself. 
d at the sound of his step and 
down in the frozen road 
for him, laughing impishly. 
t down beside the little scar- 
a closer inspection—a little 
in this desolate twilight, 
on this deserted road. The mystery of it 
1 him. She was a tiny thing, and 
brown head was innocent of any 
Fortunately there was a hood 
k she wore, and David’s first act 
w it paternally over her head 
There 
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before he lifted her to her feet. 
re gloves on her hands, however, and 


re them confidingly. to David’s 
r ‘is,’’ she agreed comfortably 


shot a bewildered look about 
y two were all of humankind 
en, it appeared. Themselves and 
a feather of a new moon fluttering up ‘the 
west had the cold, gray world between 
them. The baby put her glowing face to 
his own and laughed, and a sudden sense 
of protection and tenderness seized David. 
She was so soft and round, and a warm 
odor of violets came from her little gar- 
ments as she snuggled to him. He put 
her on her feet again, retaining one small 
hand in his own as they proceeded. 

Obviously, this was a case for one’s 
elders: all there was for David to do was 
to lead her into warmth and light as 
rapidly as her small steps would allow, 
and patiently replace the scarlet hood 
when it fell from the dancing brown curls. 
She skipped beside him, apparently over- 
joyed with the situation, and it was with 
a sense of mingled pride and bewilderment 
that David finally led her through his 
home gate. 

The windows of the house were full of 
warm light. David could see his father 
standing with his back to the fireplace 
and his mother smiling up at him from 
her low chair. Delia was putting the 
blue china on the table in the room 
opposite and there was a moment’s vision 
of Mrs. Coyne’s anxious face at the win- 
dow toward the gate. Mrs. Coyne was 
always worried if any one was belated 
beyond his usual time. The face disap- 
peared as Mrs. Coyne ran to the door. 
Sy found her on the road,”’ said David, 
anticipating her question. 

Mrs. Coyne ignored David completely; 
she snatched the baby up hungrily and 
carried it with many ejaculations of sur- 
prise and pity into the living - room. 
The baby instantly dominated the room 
as she had the roadside. She stood re- 
vealed in the hearth and lamp light as 
vivid a little gipsy as ever rode in a cara- 
ran. She was full of warm tints, browns 
and reds, and when she clapped her hands 
and laughed at the sight of the blazing 
logs, even David’s father laughed with 
her, for all his bewilderment, as one might 
at some merry-making little wood-sprite. 
She was no gipsy’s child, however, and 


no waif—one glance at the daintiness 
beneath the scarlet coat was enough to 
prove that. 

She sat in Mrs. Gretorex’s lap and sip- 
ped the bowl of warm milk Mrs. Coyne 
had instantly produced, but though it was 
evident that neither fright nor timidity 
interfered, she would answer none of the 
questions put to her. She would glance 
at the questioner under her long lashes 
like a veritable baby coquette and giggle 
delightedly. 

Mrs. Gretorex drew her close ina sudden 
burst of tender amusement, but Martin 
Gretorex frowned. He motioned Delia 
and Mrs. Coyne away from either side of 
the chair. ‘Let David speak to her,” he 
said. “She may answer him.” 

David knelt beside his mother’s chair, 
his eyes big with excitement. The baby 
laughed at him as he put his arms about 
her. ‘Tell David your name,” pleaded 
David, embarrassed by the sudden silence 
about him. ‘Tell David your name,” he 
whispered. 

“Cis,” said the baby promptly, and, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘lee, Cislee.”’ 

“Lee?” said Martin Gretorex and frown- 
ed in bewilderment. ‘‘There is no one of 
that name hereabout.” 

The baby laughed and put her hands 
on either side of David’s serious face 
“Oh, boy,” she teased bewitchingly. As 
she bent to him a slender gold chain 
showed for a moment on the back of the 
round neck beneath the short rings of 
brown hair. Mrs. Gretorex with a little 
exclamation slipped her hand about it. 
From beneath the soft little gown she 
drew out a gold locket. She touched the 
spring and opened it.: There was the 
picture of a woman on one side and on 
the other a spidery tracing of words on 
the gold. They crowded about her as 
she read it: ‘‘Cicily. Hastings from her 
Godmother. London,’ she read. She 
raised her astonished eyes to her husband. 
“The little Hastings girl!’ she exclaimed. 

“We might have known,” said Gretorex, 
impatiently. ‘‘Great Heaven, whatanim- 
becile lam!’ He turned sharply to Delia. 
“Tell Blake to bring the runabout and 
hurry,” he said. ‘‘I’ll have her home in 
ten minutes.”’ 

He was putting on his greatcoat as he 
spoke. David faced him with a sudden 
flush on his brown face. ‘Father, take 
me too,” he said. 

“You have neither of you had a bite to 
eat,’ said Mrs. Gretorex helplessly. 

Mrs. Coyne was putting the baby into 
her red coat again. She did it with a lin- 
gering tenderness. Her hands delayed 
about the soft little neck. There was 
a hungry, brooding look in her face. 

“T’m not hungry,” said David. ‘Oh, 
father, take me!’’ He was pulsating 
with excitement. The house of his dreams 
seemed suddenly to invite him. 

“Come if you like,” said Gretorex short- 
ly, and David’s face brighthened. 

They heard the runabout come to a 
sharp stop at the door, and Gretorex 
turned to his wife, his face suddenly the 
face of a lover, ‘‘We will not be long, 
sweetheart,” he said caressingly. 

(To be continued) 


The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 


Uneeda Biscuit, 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 


Damp days, 


bined with facilities to be found 


in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


cold days, wet 


days or hot days their goodness 


is kept intact by the moisture-proof 


package. 
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i NATIONAL BISCUIT -COMPANY 


Read These 


RARE LETTERS! 


Revealing How Pompeian Face Cream 
Makes People Good-Looking 


Women and men (and there are several million) who do use Pompeian 


Massage Cream are certainly enthusiastic about it. 


Read and see for yourself. 


Not e These unusual endorsements were sent to the ‘Good Housekeeping '’ Magazine, a publication noted for its 
e e discriminating class of readers. From the many letters received we reproduce a few (exactly as written except 


the underscorings). 
But upon request we will give names and addresses. 


What Women Say: 


Pompeian Massage Cream has marvelous cleaning quali- 
ties. I have seen a woman go to her room ooking haggard, 
weary and worn, and issue therefrom a short time after look- 
ing as if she had discovered the bloom of vouth, the skin 
was so rosy, and the tired lines so much less observable. 

Mrs. , Detroit, Mich, 


Because I like to be clean ‘‘ ce/d deep’? I like Pompeian 
Massage Cream. The first time I used it I was as startled as 
at my first Turkish bath. Mrs. , Everett, Mass. 


Pompeian Massage Cream certainly works wonders for 
one who uses it perseveringly.. I have fairly scoured my skin 
with soap and water, then after using Pompeian Cream was 
able to rub off what looked like dirt. It gives one a sense 
of freshness and cleanliness unequalled by anything I 
have ever used. ~ Mrs. , Bristol, R. I. 


I have used Pompeian Massage Cream with gratifying 
results. I know it will remove all facial blemishes, smooth 
out all lines and wrinkles, aud zs an absolutely necessary 
article on the toilet table 2f any refined woman. 

Mrs. , Columbia, Tenn. 


I went out with my sister one morning and saw one whole 
side of a front window of a drug store decorated with nothing 
but Pompeian Massage-Cream. We purchased asupply. She 
writes to know if I am still gr g, which, of course, 
Tam. Jt ts one of the luxuries of It goes so far 
as to make me feel at peace with all the world. 

Mrs. , Orwell, N.Y. 

Ihave used Pompeian Massage Cream for thr ur 
years and could write volumes on its excellent qu ies— 
space, however, forbids. Miss—-—, Detroit, Mich. 


Pompeian Massage Cream ec x 
velvety. My husband uses it al ys or ig ws 
began its use through advertisements in Good Housekeeping. 

Mrs. , Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pompeian Massage Cream i: elient for the skin, 
tt a soft, healthy look. Miss . Masonville, Canada 

We have used and like Pompeian Massage Cream. It is 
an excellent article and does not need the use of powder 
after its use. Mrs. , Omaha, Neb. 


bviously, we are not at liberty to publish the names of the writers of these unusual endorsements. 


What the Men Say: 


We have used Pompeian Massage Cream in our family for 
some time, and all are equally pleased with its beneficial 
effects. My son who is just beginning to shave, wes greatly 
troubled with his face until some friend recommended him 
totry Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving, and the 
trouble disappeared entirely after its use and has not returned. 
My young daughter has been troubled with freckles for some 
time, but since using the cream they are hardly to be noticed. 

Mr. , Denver, Col. 

The’ skin feels delight/ully refreshed after the use of 
Pompeian Massage Cream, and looks clean and healthy. 
A 50c jar lasts a long time. Mr. , Denver, Col. 


I am approaching forty-eight years of age, and it is a dif- 
ficult matter to convince any of my customers or friends who 
do not know my age that I am that old. They guess my 
age at not more than thirty-five. And I attribute my youth- 
ful appearance to the use of ‘‘ Pompeian Massage,” and one 
massage a week does the business, and the massage treat- 
ment enables me to shave once a day, whereas, before I 
began using the massage, three shaves a week was all my 
face would stand for. If this unsolicited testimonial of the 

s of Pompeian Massage will avail you anything for 
cation I authorize you to use it. 
W. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, O. 

I find your cream to be very good after a shave. It makes 
the face feel better and does away with the stinging, itchy 
Jvzling. have procured a couple of bottles. 

W. A. McNeil, Richmond, Va. 


state with pleasure that / have been using your massage 
cr-amavery long time, and heartily recommend it to all, 
as I think it is the best made and the best ever will be made. 
I think a gentleman's cabinet is not comple tthout it. 
It is very refreshing and healing, esfectad/y when a man 
shaves. It instantly relieves that sore and itchy feeling. I 
am more than pleased with it. 

Chas. J. Hromatka, 928 Perry St., Allegheny, Pa. 


Note: Last 3 endorsements taken from the hundreds 
of unsolicited ones on file in our office. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


**Don’t ENVY a Good Complexion. Use Pompeian and HAVE One” 


Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest-selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and 


sold daily. All dealers, 50c, 75c, and $1. Cream sent to all parts of world, postage paid, if dealer 
can’t supply you. 50,000 dealers sell Pompeian. 40,000 barber shops use it. 


Get a Trial Jar and Book 


This special trial jar affords a generous supply, with which yan can try 
out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing qualities of Pompeian 
Massage Cream. You canalso discover its almost immediate effects 

in giving a natural, fresh, healthy glow to the skin. A wonder- 

fully improved complexion will be yours through the steady 
use of Pompeian Cream. The illustrated book is an inval- 
uable guide for the proper care of the skin. Send 6c wey 


jn coin or U. S. stamps. 


= 
Cut off coupon NOW 2 z P sled 
Before Paper is Lost 3 onoeee 
Mfg. Co., 
99 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, Ghio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed 
find 6c. Please send me 
one copy of your famous il- 
ss lustrated massage book and a 
special trial jar of Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 


99 PROSPECT ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Library slips saved (one in every package) means 
magazines and books earned. 
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Give Baby 
A Fair Start 


Proper feeding during the first year of a 
baby’s life goes far toward building up a strong 
healthy child. All physicians are agreed that 
cow’s milk properly modified is the best substi- 
tute for mothers’ milk. The 


LACTOMODE 
PASTEURIZER 


is a simple and scientific invention for the home 
modification of milk. 


With the Lactomode, cow’s milk can easily 
be modified to meet the requirements of each 
infant. Then pasteurized, destroying all the 
active germs without changing the food value. 
Physicians endorse it. 


The Lactomode means good health for the 
baby. Saves many times its cost in Doctors’ bills. 
Ask your family physician or druggist about it. 


Mothers Should Write 
For Our New Booklet 
“KEEPING BABY HEALTHY” 


We have just published this interesting booklet on the 
care and feeding of infants. Written by the leading author- 
ity on this subject, it contains information hitherto unpub- 
lished. It is fully illustrated and nicely bound. 


It is invaluable to mothers. Please give us your name 
and address at once, so that we can mail it to you free, all 
postage and packing prepaid. Address, 


The Lactomode Company tal at 


Every Household 
Can afford to use a 


Pelouze Universal Iron 


The economical iron—guaranteed to save from 
20% to 50% in current over other electric irons. 
The oaly iron in which the current and tem- 
perature can be controlled at the iron by a 
simple movement of the hand while ironing. 


No odor Keep 

3° Cool and 
Me des Comfortable 
No danger J Ironing 
Simplicity Made 
itself 


Easy 


Better results are obtained with the Pelouze iron 
than by any other, as point and edges are always 
the hottest—heats in half the time required by other 
irons—handle and top never get hot. No stand re- 
quired—simply tip iron back until it rests on end of 
handle—saves constant lifting. ach iron fur- 
nished with cord and attachment plug ready for 
use. Every iron guaranteed. 

The Pelouze iron will save enough in current to 

pay for itself the first year.—Cost to operate 6% Ib. 
j iron only 3 cents per hour—less than actual cost of 
fuel for laundry fire. 

Insist on getting a Peloue iron from your dealer—if you 
cannot, we will ship, express prepaid (U. S. only), your 
choice, a 4-Ib. traveling and sewing room iron or a 6%-lb. 
household iron for $5.75. If not perfectly satisfied after 
using the iron, money will be returned. Write for booklet, 
“Ironing by Electricity," and send name of your dealer. 


Pelouze Electric Heater Company, 
411 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SD 

PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
AND SUNBURN 

and all afflictions of the skin. ‘4 
little higher in Price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.’ Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 


- on receipt of 25c. 
(Get Mennen’s (the original) 


Sample Free GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


AFAY “Ideal” ‘net 


High Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist— 
save supporters. Qualityand style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down. Superior yarns and dyes—ail weights 
y tor women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNIT beet style hose for boys 
4 and girls. Special style with 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting, ankles and feet. 25c to740c. 
FAY Sox for men. Special wear. 
None better. Least darning. 
2c and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a pair. 
Buy of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 66, Elyria, Ohio. 


THE DESIGNER 


OUR CHILDREN’S OWN PAGE 


Edited by Themselves 


A Walk through the Woods 


ISS ELBERT, the school- teacher, 
closed her book, touched the bell 
upon her desk and came forward to 

face the children. They, in answer to 
her ring, laid down their pencils and 
folded their hands, waiting for Miss Elbert 
to tell the class what she wanted. 

; “Tt’s such a 
lovely day,” 
she began, 
smiling into 
the twenty- 
four pairs of 
eager eyes 
now turned 
upon her, ‘TI 
think it is al- 
most too nice 
to studys 
How many 
would like to 
take a walk?” 

Every hand 
shot up and 
every face 
glowed with 
delight. It 
seemed too 
good to be 
true, yet Miss 
Elbert was 
such a favor- 
ite with her scholars and so often planned 
surprises for them that they knew she 
was quite in earnest. 

“Where shall we go?” was the teacher’s 
next question. 

“To the woods! To the woods!” shout- 
ed the class,and Miss Elbert raised a warn- 
ing finger as she gave the order to put 
away the books. 

Then, very quietly, twelve little girls 
and twelve little boys, with hats, caps and 
jackets on, tiptoed down the schoolhouse 
steps just as the village clock struck ten. 

“Two whole hours,” lisped the Tiniest 
Tot joyously, catching hold of Miss El- 
bert’s hand. ‘‘Aren’t you glad we’s goin’ ?”” 

“Indeed I am,” the teacher laughed, 
and she grasped the hand of the néxt 
littlest girl, Molly, and skipped along at 
the head of the procession. 

To reach the woods many fields and 
meadows must be crossed and there in 
the very last one was a whole big patch of 
tiny bluets. “Down upon hands and 
knees went every girl and. boy, regardless 
of order, until their hands overflowed 
with the delicaté flowers. ‘ 

“T’s got the prettiest f’owers of all!” 
cried the Tiniest Tot, running up and hold- 
ing out her small apron for the teacher to 
view its contents. 

Before Miss Elbert had time to look, 
however, the village clock sounded twelve 
long, deep strokes. 

Just then a merry voice was heard 
singing, 

“Blue skies and sunny eyes, 
Baby bees and butterflies.” 


Looking up, Miss Elbert beheld her two 
big boyish brothers coming toward her 


TWO NEPHEWS 
JIM AND FARRIS WOODS 
Hopkins, Mo. 


- plained. 


with a huge covered basket between them 
and several smaller ones hanging from 
their arms. 

“We brought you a lunch and some 
baskets for the posies,’”’ one of them ex- 
“We've told all the kiddies’ 
mothers not to expect them till they see 
them, so that part’s all right. Now, let’s 
spread the picnic.” . 

Just then the Tiniest Tot showed him 
her flowers and to every one’s surprise, 
for no one else had seen any, most of them 
were violets. 

Then they sat down to the fine picnic 
lunch which was spread upon a big, flat 
rock discovered by the biggest little boy, 
Jack. 

Afterward the Tiniest Tot showed them 
where the violets grew and then the bas- 
kets were packed and they started home. 

“Don’t you hope we can go again soon?’ 
asked Molly. 

‘°Kss,” answered the tired Tiniest Tot. 
“But Ill fink ’bout this time while I’s 
waitin’ for the ozzer one.” 

The others all agreed with her. 

Ruru Miuuer, Age 14, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Grandfather 


RANDFATHER is little and old and 
gray.- He was born in the northern 
part of Germany almost seventy-five years 
ago. He was educated there and learned 
the cabinet makers’ trade. He came to 
America when he was a young man. - He 
said he was eight weeks crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean and now we can cross it in as 
many days. 

Grandfather worked in Illinois and 
Indiana, while he learned our language 
and afterward went to Pike’s Peak. He 
saw many Indians and buffalo on this 
trip. He learned to read and write Eng- 
lish when he was a Union soldier, 

Grandfather came to Kansas in 1880 
and has worked in the same store for more 
than twenty-five years. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary the company he works 
for gave him a nice easy-chair. 


Brush and Pail, Drawn by 
AGNES LA BANE, Northfield, Minn. 


He loves trees and flowers and pets. 
He had a pet squirrel for many years. 
Grandfather came down here to visit us 
last summer on our farm. We went fish- 
ing and had our dinner under the tree. 
He said that he would come again this 
summer. We all think he is the nicest 
grandfather there ever was. 

Roger Youne, Age 12, 
Cedar Point, Kan. 


SOME PUZZLES AND PRIZE OFFERS 


What has legs but cannot walk? 
What has a tongue but cannot talk? 
What has teeth but cannot bite? 
What has hands but cannot fight? 
In-your nursery on floor or wall 

If you look, you’ll find them all. 


Here is some excellent advice. Can 
you read it? You should not 

A TREE SHOWER SHOULD 

STAND IF A TH TAKE YOU 


3. 
The children who solve these puzzles 
correctly will find their names on the 
Puzzles Solvers’ Honor Rollin Tur Dr- 
SIGNER for November. Address puzzle 
answers to AUNT RUTH. 


Drawings—The five children sending 
the best drawing entitled “The Hay- 
Load” or “A Dish of Fruit” will each re- 
ceive a box of the best drawing pencils. 


Essays—The five children sending the 
best essays entitled ‘The Happiest Fourth 
of July I Have Spent?’ or “My Favorite 
Fairy Tale” will each receive a beautiful 
book. 


Verses—The five children sending the 
best verses with “Flowers” or “August”? 
in the title will each receive a fountain pen. 


These contests are open to all without 
charge or consideration’ of any kind. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to 
Tue Designer. Address AUNT Ruru, 
Tue DesiGNer. 


Puzzle Solvers’ Honor Roll for May 


Edith P. Hellman, Hellen Golden, Ruth Stone, Susie Green, Mary Adalene, Alice Pettey, 


Catherine Gillespie, Dorothy Dunlap, Lillie Dathel, Dorothy Hooper, Margaret Byrne. 


This Is Your 
Last Chance 


To Subscribe for 
THE DESIGNER 
AT 50 CENTS 


A YEAR 
As announced on page 177 
of this issue, The Designer will be 
advanced in price from 50 cents 
to 75 cents a year, beginning with 
the September, 1909, issue. Sub. 
scriptions will be accepted at the 


old rate of 50 cents per year, up 
to October 15, 1909. 


A Special Privilege 


We will accept subscriptions 
at the old rate of 50 cents for a 
period of two years, and present 
subscribers may renew their sub 
scriptions for two years from the 
present date of expiration at this 
price—that is, two years for $1.00. 


Don’t 


Let this Opportunity 
Go By 


Those who don’t take advan- 
tage of this offer will pay 75 cents 
per year after October 15th, or 
even $1.00, for we may raise the 
price to that figure. 


$1.00 for Two Years 
You Save 50 Cents 


Fill out the coupon atthe bot- 
Write on it 
your name and address, enclose 


post-office or express money 
order for $1.00, mail to-us at 


once, and your subscription will 


tom of this page. 


be entered for two years. 


Standard Fashion Company 
12-16 Vandam Street, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed find $1.00 for the Neen : t 
renewa'i 


of my subscription to THE DESIGNER 


for two years. 
pe Aci 


If you are a subscriber at the present 


time, indicate it by writing “yes” 
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The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 
m, Trade-Mark 


No Buttons No Trouble | 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,253 


A Word to Mothers: | 


he Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. | 

No kite should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds 
and coughs so fatal to a great many children, 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once, Take no other, no | 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world, | 
The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for | 
ladies and misses as _ well as infants from | 
birth to any age. It fits so snugly to the form 
that it is particularly effective in PEateering the 
health of invalids or others who are delicate. The Ru- 
bens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold | 
at Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuir ubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped < y garment. Manufactured by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, 102 Market St.,Chicago, Ill. 
F a3 : | 


cientiic garment of the 
es solid comfort and 
elegant appearance in 
in society.— Always drapes 
bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—Can be worn the year 


Pg { 
p Reg of great interest to in 
Every Prospective Mother. 


t prices lower than you can buy the 
home 
ne Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Skirt”—It's Free to every woman writ- 
e skirts, their advantages, ‘styles, 
ns of physicians, dressmakers, and 
When you get our book, if your 
th Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
d style, and we will make the 
) you get it, wear it ten days, and 
ctly as represented, send it back and 
und every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
irt, remember our famous B & W 
will positively please you~ same 
ok free. Which hook shall we 


my rc 


FREE | 


v ms Co., Dept. 40 Buffalo, N. Y. 
A WARNING 
ernity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 

8 be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 

in front during development—a fault so repul- 

fined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 

Its special features are protected by patents. 


ff-o-down 


oe 


Flannels  yfade of the 
for Babies, very finest, se- 


5 lect grade of 
Children Australian 


Wool and Sea 
and Adults Island Cotton. 
Amore dainty 
fabric cannot 
be imagined. 
None so pure 
| and healthful 
| and so sooth- 
{ % ing to baby’s 
| tender sensi- 

tiveskin. They 

are absolutely 

non-irritant 

and can be 

worn with} 

comfort dur- 

i ing the sum- 

= AE mer months 

the same as Silk. Mothers and expectant moth- 

ers should send 10¢ in stamps for box of samples, our 

handsomely illustrated catalogue, and copy of Booklet, 

Baby’s Wardrobe,” fully illustrated, with many sug- 

gestions for the care and feeding of babies and chil- 
dren. Write today. 


The Elder & Johnston Co. »Dept.88, Dayton, Ohio. 


“Boanie ful Cart? 

fo | 
the “Govern. gies : 
hicles. “The 


Boy” 

% = 
ess” cart,one |g 
children in the 


Who Wants “Bonnie Boy”. 


This is and this Beauti- : & 
ed to 

Tony Pony ve- 

the most fun! 


They can’t spill, 
for the carts are | 
ra pone that tipping over is impossible. ‘Bonnie Boy” is city 
roken and doesn't mind an automobile, a street car or a railroad 
The the least bit. Won't scare at anything. 

< 36 styles of children’s 
i t os Tony Pony Line vehicles—the most fash- 
sens ’€ patterns on the boulevards of all the large cities. We have 
fe imported Shetlands to select from. Wesend the Tony Pony out- 
i complete—pony, harness and cart. Write for illustrated catalog. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 27 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We also make the Reliable Michigan line of pleasure vehicles. 


HYGEIA 


Bust Forms 


Ai» Improve 
\ the 
figure 


(BRAIDED WIRE) 


ae natural figure has displaced the “directoire” effect. 
Most women need these forms to improve the figure,—others 
7S @ support. Made of finest Braided Wire, covering of fine 
‘awn, easily removed for washing. Lightest, most comfort- 
Se atta and sanitary. 
ord 1 leading stores, or we will send postpaid by mail on 
receipt of 50 cents. . With extra fine ering 18 cents. 
Send Sor our Booklet describing all our Sigure 
“helps,” —bustles, hip forms and bust forms. It 
shows our Braided Wire Hair Rolls, too. It’s free. 
THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. co., 
2149 N. Warnock St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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morning, dear little friends 


3—Do come and play with me 


8—Good-night 


A DAY IN A KITTEN’S LIFE 


T WAS just the hardest thing to get up this morning. Isat up in bed a long time 
before I could make up my mind to hop out. Butatlast I did, and giving myself 
a hurried wash, ran up-stairs to my little mistress and wakened her by stroking 
her face gently with my paw. Then she dressed me in my best neck-tie and 
when she was ready we both went down to breakfast. I was not very hungry, so I 
only drank two large saucers of milk and ate a “snack” of meat. My mouth often 
waters for more than a ‘‘snack,’”’ as I am growing fast and need lots of nourishment, 
but cook says that a lot of meat is bad for kittens. 

At noontime, Thad an accident. I was waiting at the front gate for my little play- 
mate to return from school when a great dog suddenly pounced upon me. He hurt 
my face and one of my paws quite badly and was just about to attack me again when 
my little mistress came running up. Of course, she drove him away, and carried me 
into the house, where she and her mama bound up my wounds. Indeed, she was so 
kind to me all afternoon that by evening I felt almost well, and when she tucked me 
up in bed, fell fast asleep at once. 


7—I met a dog 
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. Send It 
To 
FOOTERS’ 


In the Babiie 
We'll Restore It’ 


Look over your frocksand lingerie 
—we can restore them by cleaning 
if they’ re merely soiled—by dyeing 
if stained or faded. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS 


the largest and best cleaning 
and dyeing works in America 


take orders from anywhere in the United 
States for fine cleaning and dyeing. 

Our ‘‘Verti-fra’’ process for~ dyeing 
eliminates shrinkage, retains form and 
shape without loss of lustre, or change in 
the finish ofthe material. 

The only dyeing works in 
America employing this system. 

Flannel suits, silks, satins, velvets, 
feathers, gloves, men’s vests and suits, 
curtains, portitres, blankets, rugs, car- 
pets cleaned thoroughly without damage 
to fabric or finish. Take no chances 
with articles of value—send them to 
Footer’s—it’s no farther away than the 
nearest mail box or express office. 


Write name and address on the package. 

Prices for cleaning and dyeing submitted 
before proceeding with the work, if desired. 

Express allowed on all orders of $5.00 or 
over. Send for free hook—‘ Possibilities of 
Cleaning and Dyeing”’—describing our 
methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Cumberland, Md. 


LAsLAc 
Tact PowpeR 


Chat Clear Complexion 


HiIs no secret to the users of Lablache, 
|| that greatest of all beautifiers. Summer 
sun and winds have no terrors for those | 
who rely on Lablache as a protector. 
Beautiful women everywhere owe the 
clearness, delicacy andrefinementoftheir | 
summer complexions to its use. It is a 
luxury and an every-day toilet necessity. 
Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 


whose picture we present, writes:— 


“To all ladies who desire a beautiful com- 
plexion I recommend 


Lablache Face Powder.” 


Refuse Substitutes, They 
may be dangerous. 3 

White, Pink or Cre 
50c. a box, of drug- 
gists or by mail. 
Send /0c.for sample, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 


BEN LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. H, 
125KingstonStreet 
Boston, Mass. 


stork 


No } 
Pins. Adjustable, comfortable, healthful. Keep baby’s 
dresses dry and sweet. Price, 50c, ; 

Made from STORK SHEETING—a white, light- 
weight, waterproof fabric. Soft, pliable, easily cleansed. 
Does not irritate the tenderest skin. By the yd. $1 and $1.50. 

CAUTION: Be sure the goods you buy bear the word “Stork,” 
our registered trade mark. : 

FREE: If your dealer dces not keep Stork goods, send us his 
name, and we will mail you free a Stork Sheeting Sponge Bag for 
baby—also descriptive booklet. 


THE STORK Co. Dept. 2 T, Bost: 
Also makers of Stork Catch-All Bibs, Stork’ Absorbone. Locke ets 


FREE TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


To all interested I will send copies of Hints to 


WATERPROOF, Button over regular diaper. 


Record, 68-page Illustrated Catalogue of Baby. 


goods Free. Address with 2c. stamp. 
MY. new outfit contains 30 patterns and di- 

rections for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
showing necessary material. Mailed in plain 
envelope, 25 cents, prepaid mail or express. 
My 22-piece Infants’ Outfit,,$5.25. 


Mrs. C. ATSMA, Dept. D, Newark, N. J. 


Expectant Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby © 


Clothing and a coupon valued at 25c. in! 
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The Value ae New York 
Reputation 


Every line of the New York City Surface Cars is a 
good line. When it comes to reaching people who 
spend money, the least thought of line in New York City 
is likely to be better than the best line in any other city. 

New York buys what it wants—other cities, what 
they zeed. 

A New York reputation sells more goods throughout 
the country than any amount of local advertising. And 
New York City Surface Car Advertising will make a 
National reputation for your product for ess money than 
any other medium or mediums combined. 

You can buy space in all of the cars or part of the 
cars on any line or lines you want—or you can cover 
the greatest buying public in the world absolutely. 

We don’t “‘know it all,” but we have had a good 
deal of experience. The numerous successes which New 
York City Surface Car Advertising has achieved should 
mean something in the way of*proof. Let us tell you 
what we would do with your proposition. 

We have the exclusive control of all advertising space 
in the New York City Surface Cars—boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and in the Fifth Avenue 
Auto Busses. No patent medicine or “‘cure’’ advertising 
accepted. Study the cards —we have a standard. 

Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising. 


Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


The only polish 
combining the 
best properties 
of liquids and 
pastes. 


No Turpentine 
No Acids 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO., Ltd., 
Beffal, N.Y. Hamilton, Ont. 


Sent on Approval.  SendNo Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Switch 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
24 oz. 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten 
days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style ot hair dressing —also high grade 
Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. Anna Ayers, 
Dept. 294, 17 Quincy St., Chicago, - 


CHARTER OAK 
“Best of ali Cotton Threads.” 
Stronger than any other. Round, 
smooth and even. Six cord. Full 


measure. 200 yds. Ask your mer- 
chant and insist upon getting ‘‘Char- 
ter Oak."’ Sample spool (200 yds.) 
free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Bullard Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE DESIGNER 


Is the Women’s Magazine of to-day. We want you 
to represent us in selling subscriptions. 


It will pay—our terms are most liberal—we will give 
you exclusive territory. 


Every woman will want to subscribe before we increase 
the price. You should secure the agency — 
and start at once. 


WRITE FOR TERMS Full information sent 


on application. Address 


STANDARD FASHION CO., 14-16 Vandam St, NEW YORK 


MAKING YOUR ENERGIES MULTIPLY 


(Continued jrom page 186) 


N IDLE person can not be conscious 
A of power, and the consciousness of 
power to be and to do, to control 
one’s energies and accomplish that which 
we will to do, is one of the great secrets of 
joy. And so it should be. The posses- 
sion of creative power is the point at 
which humanity is allied to its Creator, 
and one who misses the delight of using 
if misses one of the chief joys of life. 

I met a friend one morning hastening 
on her way, her face glowing with interest 
and enthusiasm, and when asked whither 
she was going she responded, ‘‘Oh, I am 
going to my work, and just think! isn’t it 
fine? It is the one thing I would rather 
do than anything else in the world.” Was 
she not a fortunate person? She found her 
pleasure always at hand, even in her work. 
This good fortune had come to her because 


she had managed, while the work was hard 

and uninteresting, to put all of herself 

into it until it became enjoyable. 
Presently, when this busy woman had 


| hastened happily on her way, I met 


another friend frowning and weary over 
a long shopping list. She was preparing 
to go abroad to spend the winter in 
Florence, and when called upon to show 
a spark of pleasure in the prospect she 
said, “Oh no, I don’t expect to enjoy it. 
I am always bored to death. I shall 
have to take my tiresome self along with 
me, and that’s enough to spoil any- 
thing.”” This woman was scattered, aim- 
less, distracted and miserable. 

We hear and read so much to-day 
about the evils of worrying that I 
hesitate to mention them. « The fact re- 
mains, however, that the woman who 
cultivates the bad habit of hurrying 
will almost surely find herself worrying. 
The sense of pressure which she cre- 
ates by hurrying brings about an in- 
definable feeling that .things are all 
wrong, and, “Oh, cursed spite!’ that 


she ‘‘was born to set them right.” She 
wasn’t born to set them right. One is 
required to keep right or set right but a 
very small part of the world, and that is 
the portion of it which it is possible for 
her to control. We have no need to go 
about working ourselves up, wringing our 
hands because this or that thing must 
be done and we must doit. This frenzied 
virtue is unnecessary. What can be done 
must be done, but the impossible is not 
required. This line of thought, though 
not exclusively true, is one upon which to 
dwell in these days of strenuousness. 

There is a very simple way in which the 
evil habit of worrying can be almost 
surely overcome. That is through the 
use of suggestion orauto-suggestion. Phy- 
sicians who are not very enthusiastic 
about the therapeutic value of suggestion, 
and believe that its field is closely limited, 
do believe very strongly that it is useful 
in overcoming fear and worry. 

In the somnolent or sleepy condition 
which follows the darkness, warmth and 
comfort of getting settled for the night, 
and precedes sleep, whén one’s thoughts 
are growing hazy and dim, a few assertions 
made emphatically to oneself, following 
the natural line of reason, will almost 
surely have their effect. For instance, 
“T have fallen into a foolish and harmful 
habit of worrying. This can be corrected, 
and I will correctit. I will not worry. 
I will live wisely in the present. I will 
not allow my mind to go out anxiously 
to the future. I refuse to worry. If I 
find myself worrying I shall think about 
something else. I shall keep the energy 
which I formerly wasted in worrying, and 
I shall use it in preparing to meet the 
future, but I will not worry any more.” 
Some such line of reasoning as this, fol- 
lowed quietly and confidently every third 
or fourth night fora few weeks, will giv: 
one noticeable results. 


WHAT MY COURT WORK HAS TAUGHT 
ME ABOUT THE HOME 


(Continued from page 182) 


pis HTY per cent. of the children 

brought into the court are there by 
reason of defective home conditions. The 
other twenty per cent. is largely made up 
of children who are rather mischievous 
than criminal in their tendencies. 

Even when the delinquent husband or 
father is sent to the workhouse, he may 
be paroled therefrom if he will support 
his family and if, when he has been in- 
temperate, he will take the pledge to re- 
frain from the use of intoxicating liquors. 

Wherefore all this marital misery and 
domestic woe revealed in the juvenile 
courts and other courts throughout the 
land? Whence, then, the lowering clouds, 
the domestic storms? Why are so many 
wives wretched—why are there so many 
disobedient, truant and criminal children? 
Ah! It is a sad story. There are many 
causes that bring about any situation in 
men’s lives. For these domestic troubles 
there stand out some prominent causes, 
dangerous rocks that wreck many craft 
upon the matrimonial sea. Unfortunate- 
ly, too many are more prone to seek and 
demand their rights of their matrimonial 
partners than to show earnestness in the 
performance of their marital duties to one 
another. While husbands are constantly 
reminded that they owe their wives pro- 
tection and support, wives are likewise 
admonished that they owe their husbands 
obedience and service. If duty were 
played more strongly and loudly, and a 
soft pedal used with rights, there would 
be more harmony in the homes of the 
land. How many girls are trained nowa- 
days to render service to their husbands? 
How many can make bread or cook, or 
know food values or anything else worth 
while about domestic science? It is a 
fatal mistake to underestimate the im: 
portance of the primary human needs. 
Can any one estimate the infant life sac- 
rificed upon the altar of ignorance of 
young married couples? Do any of the 
schools impart this necessary knowl- 
edge, or do we not pay for such knowl- 


edge with the more costly tuition of ex- 
perience? 

But it is hopeful because we recognize 
that there are evils which menace the 
home. It is said that disease known is 
half cured. And with us knowledge leads 
to action. As a people, we have a pas- 
sionate devotion tohome. This was the 
inspiration of the pioneer movement that 
built up the mighty West. Moreover, 
we mean to be honest and clean and true. 
Nowhere else is greater effort made, un- 
der the forms of law, to promote sobriety 
and right living, than is done in'America. 
Social service is so general that it vies 
with our industrial development in its 
hold upon all our people. Our political 
institutions bespeak the interest of all in 
each and of each for all. Many are the 
remedial agencies established. Not only 
in Washington, but elsewhere throughout 
the country, juvenile courts tactfully deal 
with both parents and children to instil 
the ideals of our civilization. The flexi- 
ble procedure and corrective rather than 
punitive measures of these courts afford 
opportunity for restoring peace in fami- 
lies and developing that great safeguard 
of civic righteousness, the family spirit. 
The juvenile court at Washington has 
saved intact over seventy per cent. of the 
families coming before it. 

The marvelous development of the tem- 
perance movement has lessened mis- 
demeanors and increased the savings of 
the laboring classes. This checks deser- 
tion of the family. 

Everywhere schools are provided at 


enormous expense to communities, and . 


school inspectors and truant officers are 


. watchful that children avail themselves 


of the training for intelligent citizenship. 

For all of these, and for the child-caring 
and child-placing agencies, the juvenile 
court is the natural focus. The multipli- 
cation of juvenile courts attests that our 
people are alive to the truth that the chil- : 
dren are the most valuable asset of our 
country. 
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Until the Summer 


Bid 


summer meals ready to serve. 


It requires sixteen hours of soaking, cooking and baking 
to prepare a dish of home-baked beans. 

That’s why you don’t serve them often in summer. You 
are seeking for dishes that require less heat. 

But let us have the heat, the work and the worry. We 
will send you the meals all ready to serve. 

And we promise delicious meals. They will be the finest 
baked beans in the world. We will try to please you so 
well, if you try us for a month, that we can keep your trade 
forever. 


Baked pork and beans, when the beans are digestible, 
make an ideal summer dish. 

Don’t judge them by home-baked beans—beans that 
ferment and form gas. They form, it is true, a severe tax 
on digestion. 

But Van Camp’s do not. They are baked in steam ovens. 
We apply twice the heat that you can in a dry oven. 

The heat breaks the granules so digestion acts instantly. 
There’s nothing easier to digest than a dish of Van Camp’s 
beans 


Van(amp’ 
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is Over, 


Your Oven Good-by 


Next winter go back to home-baked beans, if you will. 


But have some of your 


Let us bake your August beans. 


And Van Camp’s are delicious, for every bean is left whole. 

None of the crisped beans that you get in home baking. 
No beans that are mushy and broken. They are mealy be- 
cause they are perfectly baked, and nutty because they are 
whole. 

Then our tomato sauce is baked into the beans, giving a 
delicious blend. Everyone likes Van Camp’s pork and beans. 
One never can serve it too often. 


Good beans are 84 per cent nutriment. And one-fourth 
of that nutriment is nitrogenous. This is Nature’s choicest 
food. 

And beans, as you know, are cheap. With more food 
value than the choicest beef, they cost not a third as much. 

And they are ready to serve if you buy Van Camp's. 
Every can in the pantry means a meal without cooking. 

So. we ask you to try them for August. Don’t spend 
summer hours around a hot stove. Now is the time to learn 
what this dish means to you—to learn how your people like it. 

And don’t buy from hand to mouth. Have them on the 
pantry shelf. Always buy a dozen cans. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PORK»’ BEANS 


More people are using Van Camp’s beans than all other brands together. 


For 


nobody ever wants common beans after once tasting Van Camp’s. 


Some time try to bake beans as Van Camp’s are baked— 
having them nutty, mealy and whole. You will realize 
then what a science this is. We have spent 48 years in 
learning it. 


Nobody ever yet has baked beans that begin to compare 
with Van Camp’s. 


We use only the whitest and plumpest of Michigan beans. 


Every bean is picked out by hand. They cost us four times 
what some beans would cost. 

We use only vine-ripened tomatoes, to get a sauce with 
sparkling zest. It costs us five times what some sauce 
would cost. 

But we have an enormous business staked on this single 
dish. So we make it without regard to cost—make it as 
people like it. It will pay you to insist on Van Camp’s. 


Three sizes: 10, 15.and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Compan fyi” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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We couldn’t Improve the Powder, so we 


1909 Mode 


have again Improved the Box. 


“We believe that Nurses will appreciate rne conventence 
and economy of Colgate’s latest improvement to their Talc 
Powder box. This new six-hole sifter perfectly controls 
the powder, both localizing the application and 
regulating the quantity.” 


(Signed) 


Mabel Wilson 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
Annie W. Goodrich : 
BELLEVUE AND ALLIED HOSPITALS 
Dorothea Géthson 
BABIES’ HOSPITAL 
Mary A. Samuel 
ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 
Anne D. Van Kirk 
MT. SINAI HOSPITAL 
Annie M. Rykelt 
N. Y. POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL 
F. M. Opdycke 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
Mary E. Gladwin 
WOMAN’S HOSPITAL 
Mary E. Hutchison 
SLOANE MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
Sara Burns 
N. Y. SKIN AND CANCER HOSPITAL 
Charlotte Ehrlicher 
GERMAN HOSPITAL 


Your choice of Violet, Cashmere Bouquet, Dactylis or 
Unscented. Both powder and perfumes antiseptic. 


Send for Our Beautiful New Book 


Trial Box sent for 4 cents. 


By MARIANNA WHEELER, former Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York. 


The author has put her fifteen years’ experience as superintendent of The Babies’ 
Hospital, New York, into this standard baby book. This and her training in the New 
York and Sloane Matemity Hospitals make her book authoritative and indispensable to 
any young mother. Baby's food, sleep, bath, airing—everything having to do with the 


Illustrated by ROSE O'NEIL, Member Société des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


most important and critical period of life—is treated in detail. 


And the pictures! Fit for framing, every one. You are all familiar with the 


wonderful child characterization of this famous artist. 


COLGATE & CO.,, 


Since the edition is small and both manuscript and pictures represent 
the best, we must ask you to send 10 cents for this little classic. 


Dept. X, 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


55 John St., New York 


